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Some Remarks on Utah and 
Nevada 





According to newspaper reports the 
management of the Utah Copper Com- 
pany has bowed to criticism, and hence- 
forth is going to allow in its accounting 
74c¢., instead of 5c. per ton, for deferred 
stripping charges, and is going to write 
off something for wear and tear of its 
plant. As to the latter point it has been 
urged that the mill is still so new that 
repairs and renewals have not yet been 
of especial moment, which may be true, 
but if they are not to appear unduly 
large a little later on there must be early 
accumulated some fund for their equal- 
ization. 

As to the stripping charge, the man- 
agement still claims that 5c. per ton will 
in course of time extinguish the “prepaid 
account.” We hope this may prove to be 
true. Also that the present mill will last 
for 20 or 30 years. But it is well to 
guard against contingencies, and if too 
much be deducted from gross earnings 
it will always be easy to pay over to the 
stockholders any surplus that may be 
unnecessary for safety. In this respect 
it is better to pay an extra dividend than 
to create a disappointment. 

The financial press has lately been 
trumpeting the marvelous record of Ne- 
vada Consolidated in producing at a cost 
of 534c. per pound of copper and mak- 
ing far in excess of present dividend re- 
quirements on a 12'%4c. copper market, 
etc. 

The record’ of Nevada Consolidated is 
indeed marvelous. No one will deny its 
position as one of the great mining suc- 


cesses of the age, reflecting enormous 
credit upon Mr. Bradley and Mr. Requa, 
who developed it, Mr. Channing, who 
contributed materially in bringing it to 
eastern notice, Mr. Yeatman, who has 
directed its plans for mining and smelt- 
ing upon an immense scale, and Mr. 
Lakenan, who is in charge of the work 
in Nevada. But nevertheless, it is well 
for enthusiasts to bear in mind that Ne- 
vada Consolidated is at present extract- 
ing its best and most easily mined ore 
and is operating with a brand new plant, 
just properly seasoned. When we come 
to strike an average, 10, 15 or 20 years 
hence, the engineers who estimated a pro- 
duction cost of 7c. per Ib. will not appear 
to be too high, as they do at present. 


The Location of Oil Lands 

Another example of the absurdity of 
our present laws for the location of min- 
eral land, and the necessity for a revis- 
ion thereof, is afforded by a recent de- 
cision of the General Land Office with 
respect to the patenting of land in oil- 
fields. The Land Office has decided that 
such land cannot be patented unless dis- 
covery has preceded location. Under this 
ruling it is not lawful to locate claims 
unless oil seeps from the ground, or un- 
less drilling has discovered oil in advance 
of the filing of any papers. Both of these 
In 


conditions are practically prohibitive. 
oilfields the cases where seepage of oil 
or the bituminous residuum are manifest 
on the surface are rare, while no pros- 
pector is disposed to risk his money in 
drilling upon public land to which he has 
no title whatever. 
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This ruling has, of course, aroused a 
storm of protest among the oil men in 
California. The condition existing in that 
State is quite different from what has 
prevailed in most of the other oil-produc- 
ing States. In California the oil discov- 
eries have been to a large extent made 
on public lands, considered to be open for 
general entry. In Louisiana, Texas, Ok- 
lahoma and other States, the oil discov- 
eries have generally been made upon 
lands that had previously passed into 
private hands. 


Unionism at Lake Superior 


According to the newspaper reports, 
emanating from Butte, the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners contemplates a cam- 
paign to compel the mining companies of 
Lake Superior to pay the same scale of 
wages as in Montana. One of the Fed- 
eration leaders is credited with the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

“The Calumet & Hecla and other com- 
panies in the Lake Superior district at 
present enjoy an unfair advantage over 
the Amalgamated and other companies at 
Butte, and we propose to organize the 
Lake country and thus remedy this dis- 
crimination against Butte. All the work 
in Michigan is done by contract and the 
miner must buy his own tools, powder 
and supplies at the company’s store. Once 
in a while the miner may make living 
wages, but often he comes out in debt 
under the Michigan system. The com- 
pany stands no loss. 

“On the other hand, look at the condi- 
tion in this district. The Amalgamated 
pays from $3.50 to $4 per day, according 
to the price of copper, and it makes no 
difference to the miner whether there is 
If rock is drilled through 
without results, why, the Amalgamated 
stands the loss. 


ore or not. 


When we unionize the 
Lake district contract work will be done 
away with and the men will not have to 
patronize the company stores. Under 
our jurisdiction the Michigan miners will 
be benefited financially and every other 
way.” 

Thus does the Western Federation of 
Miners propose to take a hand in regulat- 
ing the cost of producing copper. Its 
solicitude for the poor Amalgamated, 
laboring under an unfair disadvantage, is 
enough to make a crocodile weep. 

Of course, the statements quoted above 
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and the arguments in support of them are 
rank nonsense. Everyone of good sense 
knows that the miners of Lake Superior 
are as well off, if not better, than those of 
Butte. Lake Superior is a region where 
many miners own their own homes. It 
has a settled population. Many of the 
men working in those mines today are 
the sons and grandsons of miners work- 
ing in the same district. A comparative 
glance at the living conditions in Lake 
Superior and Butte is all that is necessary 
to show the relative welfare of the miners 
in the two districts. In 1907, when an 
advance in wages occurred at Butte and 
there was an extraordinary demand for 
miners, many men went there from Lake 
Superior to try their fortune. Later on 


they were glad to return to Lake Superior. 


Iron Making Capacity 


Reference has frequently been made 
to the increased iron-making capacity re- 
sulting from the extension of old plants 
and the construction of new ones in the 
United States during the last three years. 
We have estimated our present capacity 
for making pig iron at 40,000,000 tons a 
year, or about 14,000,000 tons above the 
highest production ever reported. This 
estimate is confirmed by the full and 
careful figures of the American Iron and 
Steel Association, which have just been 
published. These tell an extraordinary 
story of growth and development. 

At the close of 1907 there were in ex- 
istence blast furnaces having a yearly 
productive capacity of 34,834,000 tons of 
pig iron, in round figures. From this is 
to be deducted 287,000 tons for furnaces 
which have since been abandoned or dis- 
mantled and are thus permanently out 
of service; and 1,795,000 tons for stacks 
which have not, or could not be operated 
even during the hight of the boom, and 
which Mr. Swank, the experienced sta- 
tistician of the association, believes will 
never be operated again. These deduc- 
tions leave a total capacity of 32,752,000 
But during 1908 and 1909 there 
were new stacks built which can produce 
4,468,000 tons yearly, and old ones re- 
built or enlarged whicr can make 925,000 
tons. These a%ditiers bring the total up 
to 38,145,0% “ons or Tune 30, 1910. This 
statement, as ndicated above, eliminates 


tons. 


all those stacks which, owing to their 
present cord’tior «- ‘ocation, will prob- 
ably be soc: tu. ‘ened. 
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Moreover, on June 30 last, work was 
in progress on a number of new stacks 
which, when completed, will be able to 
make 2,082,000 tons; and these additions 
will bring the total production capacity 
early in 1911 up to 40,228,000 tons of pig 
iron yearly, provided all furnaces were 
active. As a rule, however, even in the 
most strenuous times, about 10 per cent. 
of the existing stacks must be out of blast 
for repairs or relining; so that the actual 
make could hardly be over 36,000,000 
tons. This quantity is about 10,000,000 
tons more than the greatest recorded 
yearly make of iron in the United States. 

Two things are evident from this state- 
ment. The smaller and older furnaces, 
which are more costly to operate, will 
be gradually crowded out of existence by 
those plants which can make pig iron 
cheaply, owing to their size and equip- 
nent or their ability to secure ores and 
fuel at comparatively low prices. There 
must also be a halt in the building of new 
stacks until the consuming capacity of 
the country grows up to its ability to pro- 
duce. This growth is steadily in progress 
as population increases, and as the ten- 
dency to use iron and steel in place of 
other material advances. Both of these 
increases are strong factors, but it will 
take some time for them to absorb the 
10,000,000 tons of surplus above shown. 

A marked feature in the increase of 
iron-making capacity is that nearly all 
the new furnaces have been built by com- 
panies which consume their own output 
in making steel or other finished material. 
The old-time merchant furnace, which 
sells its make of pig iron to manufac- 
turers, is becoming each year a less im- 
portant factor in the trade. Those which 
remain at work are chiefly interested in 
the making of basic and foundry pig iron. 

The report that the Miami Copper 
Company has made a five-year contract 
with Cananea for the smelting of its con- 
centrate is interesting. Ores are usually 
despatched from Mexico to the United 
States for smelting, not in the opposite 
direction. However, the shipment of raw, 
cupriferous material from this country 
into Mexico is not without precedent, 
matte having been sent from El Paso to 
Aguascalientes for many years. In these 
cases the reason is, of course, the need 
for a special kind of ore, and the blister 
copper is returned to the United States 
for refining. 
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Standards of Work 





In the JouRNAL of August 13 an article 
entitled “Standards of Work” suggests a 
few remarks. It has been my observa- 
tion that even in a stated district, under 
normal conditions, the influences brought 
to bear on labor are so great in number 
and so varied in character that no stand- 
ard of value, except locally, can be as- 
sumed. 


PERSONAL ELEMENT 


The element of individual personality 
must necessarily be a large factor, not 
only so far as it represents the ability 
and willingness of the laborer himself, 
but also the ability of those in charge 
to influence the laborer to exert his maxi- 
mum effort. ' 

That one shift boss may be more 
successful than another under the 
same conditions and with the same crew 
is a sufficient testimonial of this fact. 
The factor of personality does not cease 
entirely with him. It must necessarily 
extend through the entire organization, 
more or less, and it is not difficult to rea- 
son how the attitude of a board of di- 
rectors may leave its ultimate effect upon 
results accomplished. 


CONDITIONS AT VARIOUS MINES Not IDEN- 
TICAL 


Mr. Oke relates one case where one 
ton of rock was broken for every foot 
drilled for a given period of time. Were 
this record to be of value it would be 
necessary to state the nature of the work 
in which this was done; character of the 
rock; all working conditions, whether in 
damp or wet ground, or dry and dusty; 
temperatures; ventilation; size of drills; 
name of machine used, or weight of ham- 
mers if it be a drilling record; etc. etc., 
and lastly the impossible—all factors of 
personality entering into the case. ~ 

Even in the same district, such data 
would be of doubtful value, even if re- 
sults be recorded over periods of time; 
for it is the rare exception, and not the 
rule, if identical conditions be found to 
exist in two mines of the same district. 

In the mine where such results are 
recorded they are of use only in a com- 
parative way, and the superintendent or 
engineer using them must make allow- 
ance for every condition not identical to 
that under which the results were re- 
corded. 

SAMUEL H. DOLBEAR. 


Johannesburg, Cal., Aug. 18, 1910. 
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Feldspar as a Fertilizer 





The late Franklin R. Carpenter, of 
Denver, Colo., secured a United States 
patent, No. 959,841, on a process for 
rendering the potassium content of feld- 
spar soluble, thus making it available for 
use in commercial fertilizers. 

At present all potash fertilizers are im- 
ported from Germany, and if this new 
process be commercially feasible, it 
would make this country independent of 
foreign importations. The principal item 
is the cost of treating the rock in the 
manner described as follows: “The pro- 
cess of preparing rock containing potash 
compounds for use in agriculture con- 
sists in intensely heating the same and 
then suddenly cooling the heated ma- 
terial to change its molecular structure, 
and render the compound soluble and 
available for plant life, and then finely 
grinding the same for use.” 

As far as I know, only laboratory tests 
have been made confirming the claims 
made in the patents. I can say, however, 
that the laws of most States in which 
artificial fertilizers are largely sold de- 
mand that the potassium content in mixed 
fertilizers must be in water-soluble form. 
The resultant product of this process is 
not water soluble. It would occupy about 
the same position as does the untreated 
phosphate rock. Dealers discourage the 
use of raw phosphate rock, but agricult- 
ural experiment stations for the last few 
years have begun to recommend it gener- 
ally. 

There is an abundance of orthoclase 
actually containing 12 per cent., or more, 
potassium oxide. The new discovery, if 
practical, is particularly interesting now 
in view of the legislation recently passed 
by the German government, and many 
of the JOURNAL readers, of whom I am 
one, would appreciate a discussion of 
the feasibility of the new process. 


F. H. NAGEL. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 15, 1910. 


[The Department of Agriculture, in 
Bull. No. 104, gives the results of a ser- 
ies of experiments to determine the value 
of ground feldspar as a fertilizer. Theev- 
idence so far obtained appears to indi- 
cate that under certain conditions and 
with certain crops feldspar can be made 
useful if.it is ground sufficiently fine. 
The question is still open, and systematic 
experimentation is the only possible me- 
thod of obtaining conclusive information 
on the subject. The tests given in the 





No 


above bulletin are on raw feldspar. 
data are given along the line indicated 
in Dr. Carpenter’s patent.—EDITOoR. ] 


New Arizona-Sonora Railroad 





The article on “A New Arizona-Sonora 
Railroad” in the JouRNAL of Aug. 20 is 
most important and of especial interest 
to me because it is the culmination of 
my hopes in relation to the opening up of 
northwest Sonora. 

In 1899 I examined the property of the 
“National Mexican Mining and Develop- 
ment Company,” situated six miles from 
El Plomo in the Altar mining district. 
The property of the company consisted - 
of a group of claims, known as the Leones, 
containing a free-milling gold ore, and 
the Ruizena, which had a high-grade con- 
centrating ore which had been shipped to 
smelting works at El Paso and Pueblo. 


SECURING THE ABUNDANCIA MINE 


After completing my examination of 
company’s property my attention was 
called to an abandoned mine near the 
village of El Plomo, known as Abun- 
dancia. 

A shaft of about 
a drift at this depth 
and prospecting pits, surface cross- 
cuts and bold outcrops for nearly 
a mile led me to advise my clients to 
purchase the property. On our.return to 
Tucson we found the owners and a con- 
tract for the purchase was drawn up. 
I then learned that W. P. Blake had ex- 
amined and reported on the property in 
September, 1896. 

At the north end of the property the 
valuable minerals are cerussite and 
anglesite to a depth of 100 to 120 ft., 
where galena begins to occur in detached 
masses. Gold and silver are always pres- 
ent but do not increase with the percent- 
age of lead. At the south end of the prop- 
erty copper carbonates giving way to sul- 
phides in depth appear to predominate. 
The treatment of the Abundancia ore 
therefore means a smelting plant—I now 
quote from my report of 1899: 

“The opportunity for controlling the 
mining industry of the district tributary 
to Altar lies primarily in the development 
of the Abundancia mine and the conse- 
quent production of silver- and gold- 
bearing lead ores which must result in 
the establishment of a smelting plant at 
or near El Plomo. La Abundancia is the 
key to the situation; therefore its value 
must be unequivocally determined in ad- 
vance. 


100 ft. 
of 200 


and 
ft., 
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VALUE OF RAILROAD TO PorT LoBos FORE- 
SEEN 


“The other element which enters into 
the proposition is fuel, and that presents 
greater difficulties than the ore question. 
For a permanent and large plant coke 
will have to be used. Delivery by rail 
to Tucson or Santa Anna and then by 
wagon to El Plomo would be prohibitory. 
The only solution will be to bring it in 
from some port on the Gulf of California, 
and the nearest available point appears 
to be Port Lobos, about 85 miles from 
El Plomo. The construction of a railroad 
from Tucson or some other point on the 
Southern Pacific would open a large min- 
eral and agricultural country. The im- 
portance of establishing a port on the 
Gulf applies not alone to the fuel supply, 
but also to mining supplies and general 
merchandise. If the smelting were re- 
stricted to the production of copper matte 
and base bullion it could be shipped to 
Atlantic ports or Europe over the Tehu- 
antepec railroad.” 

The preliminary reports on the Ari- 
zona, Mexico & Gulf of California rail- 
road, issued by the Development Com- 
pany of America, give a clear and admir- 
able statement of the existing conditions 
and what may be expected as the out- 
come of the building of therailroad. J. N. 
Curtis, the mining engineer employed by 
the company, has made a report on the 
existing and prospective mining condi- 
tions, which gives evidence of a close 
observer. In this connection, however, 
I wish to correct a statement in the pub- 
lished article; the average value of the 
Abundancia ore should read $10 to $20 
in place of $20 to $23 per ton. The con- 
centrating plant consisting formerly of 
Harz jigs and Frue vanners, is now a 
wreck. 

After the property was taken over by 
the Illinois Development Company, the 
work was confined to prospecting the 
Abundancia. The exploration work was 
continued for 11 months. During this 
period 800 ft. of levels were driven and 
250 ft. of shaft sinking. The 100-ft. 
level was driven from the north and 
south a total distance of 800 ft. As far 
as developed no barren ground was en- 
countered. At this stage the company 
ordered the suspension of all work. The 
entire expenditure amounted to $30,000 
for machinery, supplies, labor and salar- 
ies. The property has lain idle for four 
years. 

With an expenditure of $50,000 the 
Leones mine, free-milling $10 ore, could 
with a 10-stamp mill put through at least 
50 tons per day within 12 months. 

Georce W. MAYNARD. 

New York, Aug. 26, 1910. 


The second gram of radium has been 
produced in the government laboratories 
at Joachimsthal, Austria-Hungary and is 
available for shipments. 
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[2 |QUESTIONS-~ANSWERS|| | 


CopPER IN BABBITT METAL 

Do any of the babbitt metals con- 

tain copper? 
M. S. L. 

Practically all so called  babbitt 
metals contain copper. Kent says there 
are few babbitt metals that are made 
according to the original formula of 
Babbitt. The best sources of informa- 
tion give the original proportion of the 
metal as 50 parts or 89.3 per cent. tin, 2 
parts or 3.6 per cent. copper, and 4 parts 
or 7.1 per cent. antimony. Another 
authority gives 83.3 per cent. tin, and 8.3 
per cent. each of copper and antimony. 


VALUE OF CHINA CLAy DEpPosIT 


I have recently found what I believe 
to be quite an extensive deposit of china 
clay not far from Washington, D. C. 
I want to get in touch with someone who 
can inform me as to whether the deposit 
has any commercial value. The bed is 
covered by a layer of soil 2 ft. in 
depth. Do you suppose that the potteries 
at Trenton, N. J., Wheeling, W. Va., or 
East Liverpool, Ohio, could use the clay, 
or have these potteries their local de- 
posits from which they obtain their clay ? 
Is there any market in New York or else- 
where to which china clay is sent? 

R. F. B. 

In order to determine the quality of the 
clay, a sample lot should be washed and 
floated to remove the foreign impurities, 
and then shipped to some pottery to be 
tested in a practical manner. All china 
clays must undergo this treatment before 
they can be used. The commercial value 
of the deposit is also largely determined 
by physical conditions, such as the thick- 
ness of the bed, proximity to transporta- 
tion, etc. The price f.o.b. Trenton, N. J. 
ranges from $4 to $12 per ton, according 
to quality. Analyses are not entirely re- 
liable guides to the suitability of the clay. 
The Trenton Potteries Company and the 
Golding Sons Company, both of Trenton, 
are users of this material. 


Chronology of Mining for August 


Aug. 1—Copperton mill, Bingham 
canon, Utah, closed permanently.—Strike 
of coal miners of the Southwest declared, 
affecting 38,000 men. 

Aug. 2—Explosion in coal mines of 
the Cerro de Pasco company in Peru 
kills 60 men. 

Aug. 5—Fire destroyed tipple and 
power house of Pennsylvania Coal and 
Coke Company, at No. 9 mine, near Cres- 
son, Penn. Loss, $100,000.—Bandits 
held up stage and stole. bullion shipments 
of the Socorro and Ernestine mining com- 
panies in New Mexico. 

Aug. 6—Balaklala smelting plant at 
Coram, Cal., closed t> awzit completion 
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ef Cottrell apparatus for eliminating 
smoke difficulties. 

Aug. 10—Fire does surface damage of 
$100,000 at Best & Belcher mine, Com- 
stock lode, Nevada. 

Aug. 12—A fire at the Granby mine in 
British Columbia destroyed buildings 
valued at $70,000. 

Aug. 13—Midget-Bonanza mill, Crip- 
ple Creek, Colo., struck by lightning and 
burned. 

Aug. 18—Beck Tunnel Company, in 
Utah, sues the Uncle Sam Consolidated 
for $300,000 for alleged ore trespass. 

Aug. 20—U. S. Land Office ruled that 
lands in the oilfields cannot be patented 
unless discovery precedes  location.— 
McCabe and Gladstone properties in Ari- 
zona sold to F. M. Murphy, $150,000. 

Aug. 21—Forest fires in the Northwest 
States damaged mines and mining towns, 
Wallace, Idaho, being partly destroyed. 

Aug. 23—The Anaconda company has 
brought suit against the Butte-Balla- 
klava company to recover for ore tres- 
pass alleged. 

Aug. 27—Meeting of mining men in 
Denver to protest against Nelson bill be- 
fore the U. S. Senate. 

Aug. 29—Associated Oil Company 
bought’ the McMurray and MHoeppner 
holdings in the Midway, California, field 
for $3,000,000 


August Dividends 


The accompanying table shows the 
amount per share and total amount of 
dividends paid during August, 1910, by a 

Situa- 


tion. 


Total 
Amt. Paid. 


Amt. per 
U.S. Mines. Share. 
Alaska Mexican, g. 
Alaska Tread well,g 
Alaska United, g 
Amalgamated, c.. 
Bunker Hill & Sul- 
J aL eee 
Butte-Ballaklava,c 
Elkton Con., g.... 
MOC. RA. 2.5563 
Homestake, g.... 
International 
Nickel, pfd..... 
Pearl Con 
Se See 
Snow Storm, C.B...| 


$54,000 
200,000 

18,020 
769,439 


98,100 
210,000 
37,500 
20,000 
109,200 


133,689 
19,707 
150,000 
22,500 


Alas. 
Ida. 


|Amt. per! To 


Situa- | tal 
Share. |Amt. Paid. 


U.S. Industrials. tion. 
Jeff. «& 
Coal, em 
Lehigh Coal c 
Nav nn. 2.00 
U. S. Steel, pf.... Ls 1.75 


Ci’f'ld 





. | $2.50 $37,500 
764,520 
| 6,304,915 


| 
| 
Amt. per’ Total 


Foreign Mining | Situa- 
Share. |Amt. Paid. 


Companies. | tion. 
Crow’s Nest Pass, 
B. C. 
Mex. 
El Rayo, g.......| Mex. | 
Lucky Tiger, com. j 
| Mex. 


0.25 
0.224 
0.03 


40,000 
90,000 
10,800 
37,500 


60,000 


0.05 


Mex. 0.03 


number of the leading mining and metal- 
lurgical companies in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico. 
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Daily Production of Copper 





The accompanying table gives the daily 
production in North America of both 
refined and blister copper since Decem- 
ber, 1909. The statistics for the former 
are complete, while those for the latter 
are incomplete, covering only the com- 
panies reporting. It will be noted that 
for blister copper April shows the largest 
daily production since last December. 
While June shows a falling off of over 
200,000 Ib. daily, yet it is not so low as 
the previous months. While the figures 
are not all in for July, enough have been 
received to indicate that the daily rate 
for this month will not be much less, if 
any, than June. The effect of the recent 
program of curtailment is, of course, not 
yet apparent in the tables. 








DAILY PRODUCTION OF COPPER. 





Blister. Refined. 
(Sg a a eee 3,193,826 | 8,800,924 
Seti: HONE. 5 ise eo kee 3,297,261 | 3,759,589 
Sts OMNI sg cn wc 3,047,819 | 4,025,446 
Wak MOOD C: ucts cokes 3,544,457 | 3,873,144 
oe eet re 3.786.757 | 3,915,921 
Mae, TOO. oo ows ons bo 3,703,156 | 3,975,563 
Seas, SOUP olnd'k 6 0. 3:cdoee 3,570,753 | 4,240,396 
SEE NG ob wd sas ec Aero 3,818,400 





With reference to the refined copper, 
there has been a gradual increase to 
4,240,396 lb. daily for June. The daily 
production for July dropped off over 400,- 
000 Ib. It will be noted in these figures 
that any sudden change in blister copper 
is not noticed in the refined copper until 
about two months later. The reason for 
this is that it requires about this interval 
to pass from the smelteries throygh the 
refineries. 





Well No. 79 of the American 
Oilfields Company, California 





Los ANGELES CORRESPONDENCE 





The accompanying illustration is from 
a photograph of well No. 79 of the Am- 
erican Oilfields Company, in the Midway 
field, Kern county, California. At the 
time the photograph was taken, Aug. 6, 
the well was gushing at the rate of 40,000 
bbl. per day; the crown block had been 
knocked off and oil was spouting 200 ft. 
above the ground. Within the past few 
days the flow for short periods has been 
as high as a 50,000 bbl. rate. 

This well has been a remarkable per- 
former. Drilling was started in the lat- 
ter part of April, of the present year, 
and the well was completed in 18 days. 
At 820 ft, a fine-grade of oil sand was 
encountered; drilling was continued in 
this material to 1000 ft., the present 
depth of the well. One string of 1214-in. 
casing was used. No water was encoun- 
tered and the oil shows a gravity of 22 
degrees, 
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RECORD OF No. 79 RIVALS THAT OF LAKE- 
VIEW GUSHER 


Following is the official record of this 
gusher: Well No. 79 brought in in May, 
1910, at 1000 bbl. per day, increasing to 
3000 bbl. by July 25. July 26, 8000 bbl.; 
July 27, 7000 bbl.; July 28, 4000 bbl, and 
making a great amount of sand; July 29- 
30, 10,000 bbl.; July 31 to Aug. 4, 8000 
to 8600 bbl., with tremendous gas pres- 
sure; Aug. 5-8, 15,000 to 16,000 bbl., at 
times flowing at the rate of 20,000 bbl. 
per day. On Aug. 9 the well sanded but 
soon resumed flowing at an increased 
rate. 

Up to the present date, Aug. 21, 
the average has gradually worked up tu 
25,000 bbl., the flow at times having 
reached a rate of 50,000 bbl. per day. 


Wet No. 79, Minway FIELD, CALIFORNIA 


Well No. 68 of the American Oilfields, 
situated about 1200 ft. northeast of the 
No. 79, is fast assuming the proportions 
of a gusher. This well was brought in 
about 10 days ago and is now flowing at 
a rate of 6000 bbl. per day and making a 
great amount of sand. 

Although well No. 79 of the American 
Oilfields is now spouting a quantity of oil 
slightly in excess of the output of the 
great Lakeview gusher, the former has 
not had the spectacular career of its 
neighbor. The Lakeview is now flowing 
between 20,000 and 22,000 bbl. per day. 
For about three months it averaged about 
50,000 bbl., while the greatest recorded 
flow was at the rate of 92,000 bbl. per 
day. 
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The Salt Lake Conservation 
Meeting 





The governors of Utah, Washington, 
Wyoming and Idaho, also representatives 
of the governors of Oregon, California, 
Colorado, Nevada and Minnesota met in 
Salt Lake City, Aug. 18, to discuss con- 
servation. The meeting was for the pur- 
pose of deciding upon a course of action 
to be followed by the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast States, at the National 
Conservation Congress, which will be 
held in St. Paul, Sept. 5 to 9, and to place 
before the St. Paul congress the views of 
the States most vitally concerned. A 
platform of principles was decided on, the 
substance of which is: 

(1) That the National Congress ad- 
here to the doctrine of Abraham Lincoln 


_ that the public lands are an impermanent 


national possession, held in trust for the 
maturing States. 

(2) That the State government is 
capable of devising and administering 
laws for the conservation of public prop- 
erty, and that the national and State 
government legislatively coédperate to the 
end that within a reasonable period the 
State government be conceded the full ad- 
ministration of such conservative laws as 
may be found to be best adapted to the 
varying conditions of the several States. 

(3) That the experience of the con- 
servation States shows that dispositions 
ef public property made under existing 
national conservation laws have tended 
to intrench monopolies, menacing the 
common welfare,and that modifications of 
such laws should be promoted by the 
conservation congress, 

(4) That the elimination from the 
national forest reserves of all homestead 
and untimbered grazing land is immedi- 
ately expedient. 

(5) That the use and control of all 
power adhere of right in the States, with- 
in restrictions insuring perpetual freedom 
from monopoly. 

(6) That the privilege of American cit- 
izens to seek and develop mineral wealth 
wherever it may be found should be fully 
amplified and secured by laws. 

(7) That the idea of deriving Federal 
revenue from the physical resources of 
the States is repugnant to that adjustment 
of constitutional powers. which guaran- 
tees the perpetuity of the Union. 

The governors have been invited to 
meet the mining, coal and oil operators 
at the American Mining Congress, at Los 
Angeles, Sept. 26 to Oct. 1, for the pur- 
pose of framing a western conservation 
policy in national legislation. 





The gold production from lode mining 
in Alaska in 1909, according to a press 
bulletin of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
amounted to $4,107,363, this figure in- 
cluding the gold derived from copper 
ores. 
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Notes of fe. to Prospectors: and Operators ‘of Small as Well ax 


Large Mines. — Things s That Have to Be Done in Ever de 


Automatic Bissias at the Cheever 
Mine, New York 


The Cheever Iron Ore Company, at 
Port Henry, N. Y., has installed two lines 
of Hunt automatic railways to carry the 
ore from the headframe storage bins to 
the bins at the magnetic-separating mill. 
The installation of these railways, be- 
cause of the grade required, necessitated 
the construction of two new wooden head- 
frames, built on large blocks of mono- 
lithic concrete. Each bin has a storage 
capacity of over 300 tons. The Weldon 
headframe is 200 ft. from the mill and 
the trestled railway over the uneven topo- 
graphy has a grade approximating 3 per 
cent. A grade of 114 per cent. is given 
on the scales platform, in the next 20 ft. 
the drop is 18 in. while the grade dimin- 


AUTOMATIC TRAMWAY FROM WELDON 
SHAFT 


ishes from this point to the last 60 ft. 
which is level. The Tunnel-pit headframe 
is about 300 ft. from the mill storage 
and the trestle work is given a fall of 
about 9 feet. 

Wooden cars with plate lining, having 
2 tons capacity, and of the Hunt type, 
are used. Two men operate both auto- 
matic systems. After drawing off the 
storage from one bin they unload from 
the other storage. The car is loaded at 
the headframes and weighed on a 50- 
ton Fairbanks track scale. The weighing 
platform is 6x24 ft., so that ore may be 
drawn from any one of the three chutes 
opened by gates operated by air hoists. 

The loaded car on being released runs 
down the track, striking a bunting stick 


which slides on the rails and which is 
attached to an endless cable traveling 
in the center line of the tracks. The mo- 
mentum of the car moves the bunting 
block to a point over the mill bin and 
near one of the cable sheaves, where the 
sides of the car are mechanically opened 
and the contents discharged. The bunt- 
ing block absorbs the energy of the car 
in lifting a triangle counterweight. As 
the counterweight falls it gives the empty 
car sufficient start up the incline to re- 
turn the car to the headframe storage 
bins. 

On the Weldon system a round trip 
is made in 30 sec., while 45 sec. are con- 


‘ sumed in locking the car gates, loading, 


and releasing the car. On the Tunnel-pit 
system, the round trip is made in 45 sec. 
and the same time is consumed in load- 
ing. At this rate the two railways would 
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Mining y 


costs the harbor commission 10c. per 
cu.yd. to dig and dump this mud into the 
deep waters of the bay. In the oil industry 
some goad material has been needed to 
seal oil wells, line oil reservoirs, etc., and 
it is found that this bay mud is suited to 
this purpose. The mud is being taken from 
the slips and shipped to the oilfields 
where it is being sold at $120 per carload, 
The demand has exceeded the supply and 
the harbor commissioners have now 
placed a price of 25c. per cu.yd. on it. 


Steel Roll Shells 


— 


The accompanying illustration shows 
six worn roll shells that were discarded 
after over ten months’ continuous service 
at the Cobalt Central mill at Cobalt, 
Ont. These shells were made by the 


STEEL ROLL SHELLS WORN TO %-IN. THICKNESS AT THE COBALT CENTRAL 
a 
MILL 


handle about 5000 tons per day of two 
10-hour shifts, and permit one and one- 
half hours delay during the 20 hours’ 
work. If worked to this capacity the 
tramming costs on crude ore from head- 
frames to mill would be less than 4c. 
per ton. This includes labor, mainten- 
ance and allows for approximate charge 
per ton for installation. 


“Mud Paint” from San Francisco 
Bay 


The mud dredged from the bottom of 
San Francisco bay by the State Harbor 
Commission is soft, sticky, blue-black 
material and is almost like a paint. It 


Chrome Steel Works of Adamantine steel 
3% in. thick and, as shown in the photo- 
graph, wore so evenly that they could 
be used until only % in. thick. This is 
an unusually good record and the fact 
that all six shells wore equally well 
testifies to the uniformity and excellence 
of the material used in their construction. 


Custom treatment plants operated by 
the government of Western Australia 
(Min. Journ., June 25, 1910) are proving 
a great boon to the operators of small 
mines. The only objection seems to be 
that an opportunity is afforded to get 
quick returns from high-grade ores, after 
which the mines are in many cases aban- 
doned. 
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Skip Pocket and Station at 
Leonard Mine, Butte 





The accompanying sketch shows the 
general idea of the arrangement and tim- 
bering of the skip pocket and station, on 
the 1800-ft. level, in the No. 2 shaft of 
the Leonard mine, at Butte, Mont. The 
excavation for the skip pocket is started 
at a point, five timber sets (25 ft.) from 
the shaft. It is carried straight down for 
two sets and then benched in three 5-ft. 
steps, the bottom being two sets wide. 
From the bottom of the pocket the exca- 
vation is carried down the width of the 
shaft for three sets. 

A sheet-steel gate operated by a com- 
pressed-air cylinder controls the discharge 
of ore from the pocket into an apron, 
also of sheet steel. The lip of this apron, 
when turned down, extends over the edge 
of the skip so that the ore is run directly 
into the latter. The lip of the apron is 





H#-Air Operdted Chute ole 
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SKIP PocKET AT 1800-FT. LEVEL OF 
LEONARD MINE, BuTTE, Mont. 


raised and lowered by compressed air. 
To operate the gate and apron, a man 
stands on a platform on the second set 
of the compartment beside the shaft. 


TIMBERING OF STATION 


The level station is first timbered with 
Square sets, as shown by the dotted lines 
in the sketch. Two 8x10-in. stringers are 
then run out under the top caps for 
three sets, one end of each stringer being 
blocked up from the shaft-wall plate, the 
other from a cap of the third set from 
the shaft, Support is thus given to the 
roof of the station, while the first two 
Sets of square-set timber are removed 
and replaced by the permanent: station 
Sets. Stringers are then blocked up in 
a similar manner, to span the next two 
sets, timbers removed and replaced, etc. 

The posts of the station sets are 13 
ft. long, made of 14x14-in. timber, 12x 
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14-in. material being used for the caps. 
The space, usually a couple of feet high, 
above the station timbering, is filled in 
with waste; 3-in. lagging is used over 
the top and sides of the station sets. 

A one-inch space is left between pieces 
of lagging to allow a free circulation of 
air and thus check rotting of the timbers. 
A station may be carzied back as far as 
is necessary to provide ample room for 
handling cars. Beginning with the fourth 
set from the shaft, the bottom of the sta- 
tion should be raised % in. per set to 
give the necessary grade to the approach. 
The station at the Leonard mine is 21% 
ft. wide and provided with a double-track 
approach. 


Extraction of Iron from Ore and 
Ema? 


By W. C. Brown 


The following details and sketches 
show a machine I have designed to re- 
move iron from stamp-mill pulp. 





VN 








Pics i 


BROWN ELECTROMAGNET FOR REMOVING IRON PARTICLES FROM PULP 


CONSTRUCTION 


In Fig. 1 A is a cast-iron core, 10% 
in. long by 6 in. diameter, with hollow 
in center 2 in. diameter. B is a circular 
pole, face 20 in. diameter, turned per- 
fectly flat on top, the under side being 
tapered gradually from the edge, which 
is % in. thick to the top of the core, 
where it is % in. thick. It is secured to 
the core by four ‘'%-in. countersunk 
screws. 

The exciting coil D consists of 5120 
turns of No. 18 copper wire, wound on 
a bobbin made of sheet iron with brass 
flanges. The whole is made water tight 
with a zinc covering soldered to the iron 
bobbin. One end of the coil is grounded, 
and the other end brought out to a slip 
ring G. Between the slip ring and core 
a fiber insulator F is placed, to which 
the slip ring is secured. The insulator F 
is grooved as shown, so that it can be 





*Excerpts from an article in Trans. So. Afr. 
Inst. Elec. Engrs., May, 1910 
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used as a pulley to revolve the magnet. 
In the top of the core a brass plug E is 
screwed. This serves as a bearing, and 
the whole is revolved on the spindle C, 
which is secured in a cast-iron foot H. 
The exciting current of this magnet is 
2% amp. at 100 volts, direct current be- 
ing used. 

The magnet revolves at six r.p.m. and 
is driven through a worm gear by a 
%-h.p. motor. A %-in. cotton rope 
passes over the pulley F and over a 
grooved pulley on the worm gear, a suit- 
able tightener being fitted to take up the 
slack. 












































METHOD. OF OPERATION 


Fig. 2 shows the position of the magnet 
in relation to the classifier under which it 
is placed. The pole plate is at an angle 
of 35 deg. The pulp falls on the center 
of the plate and flows in a widening 
stream to the bottom edge. The iron 
particles are all caught on the edge of 
the plate and scraped off by a piece of 
canvas belting. 

No iron of any size passes the magnet, 






Classifier 
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and only the very finest is lost. This is 
due to the fine iron not being able to 
come in contact with the plate anu is 
carried away by the heavy pulp. 


Precautions for Handling Caps 
and Fuse 





The following compilation of ‘‘Don’ts” 
to be observed in the handling of blasting 
caps, electric fuse and safety fuse should 
be interesting to mining operators. Pos- 
sibly misfires would be minimized and 
accidents prevented by posting copies of 
the list of “Don’ts” where workmen will 
observe them. It is a well known fact 
that a great many of the accidents about 
mines are directly traceable to the care- 
less handling of caps; electric fuses 
should be handled just as carefully. The 
precautions as set forth in the advance 
sheets of the new catalog of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 
are: 
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Don’t carry blasting caps or electric 
fuses in your pocket. 

Don’t tap or otherwise investigate a 
cap or electric fuse. 

Don’t attempt to abstract caps from the 
box by inserting a wire nail or other 
sharp instrument. 

Don’t try to withdraw the wires from 
an electric fuse. 

Don’t fasten a cap to the fuse by biting 
it or flattening it with a knife. Use a 
cap crimper. 

Don’t keep electric fuses, blasting ma- 
chines or caps in a damp place. 

Don’t attempt to use electric fuses with 
the regular insulation in wet work. 

Don’t worry along with old, broken 
leadi-~ or connecting wire. A new sup- 


ply won’t cost much and will pay for it- 
self many times over. 

Don’t handle fuse carelessly in cold 
weather, for when cold it is stiff and 
breaks easily. 

Don’t store or transport caps or electric 
fuses with high explosives. 

Don’t store fuse in a hot place as this 
may dry it out so that uncoiling will 
break it. 

Don’t lace fuse through dynamite cart- 
ridges. This practice is frequently re- 
sponsible for the burning of the charge. 

Don’t operate blasting machines half- 
heartedly. They are built to be operated 
with full force. They must be kept clean 
and dry. 

Don’t allow priming (the placing of the 
fuse and cap or the electric fuse in the 
high-explosive cartridge) to be done in 
the thawing house. 

Don’t cut fuse short to save time. It 
ic a dangerous economy. 
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Car Stopping Devices on Gravity 
Inclines 


It is of great importance to have, at the 
upper end of every gravity plane, a de- 
vice to regulate the admission of cars, 
one at a time, to the plane, and at the 
same time protect the men _ working 
at the bottom. Figs. 1 to 4 illustrate 
three different types of appliances used 
in Germany to accomplish this. 

The device shown in Fig. 1 consists of 
a pair of stops, one at the extreme top 
and the other a distance of 2 m. down 
the incline; both are raised into effective 
position by cams keyed to axles which lie 


Some GERMAN CAR-STOPPING DEVICES 


underneath and across the track. The 
movement of the axles is controlled by 
levers connected in such a way that a 
single motion of the hand lever will raise 
one stop into position and simultaneously 
drop the other out of position. The first 
motion of the hand lever drops the upper 
stop, permitting the car to start down the 
incline. The car is blocked by the second 
stop, until a motion in the opposite di- 
rection lowers this stop, allowing the car 
to pass down the incline, and raises the 
upper stop into position to retain the next 
following car. 

The apparatus shown in Fig. 2 consists 
of an axle about 1 m. long, lying below 
and parallel to the rails, and supported 
in this position by two journal boxes. To 
each end of the axle is fastened an arm, 
at 90 deg. to one another, of such length 
that the extreme end of each arm will 
reach out and rest upon the top of the 


adjacent rail, thus forming an obstruction | 
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to the wheels of the cars. When one rail 
is blocked, the other is free, so that to 
permit the cars to pass one at a time 
it is only necessary to rotate the axle 
through a few degrees alternately to one 
side and the other. The top tender does 
this with his foot. 

The type of which two views are shown 
in Figs. 3 and 4 consists of a heavy, 
square beam pivoted at its ends and ex- 
tending across the top of the incline at a 
sufficient hight to permit the loaded 
cars to pass beneath it. At one end of 
the beam is a single-notched ratchet en- 
gaging a pawl, which prevents the former 
from rotating beyond a certain point. 
Two strong arms are fastened to the 
square beam in such a way as to block 
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the passing of a car on either track so 
long as the pawl holds. The latter can 
be released by pulling the handle on the 
end of the cord, which is within reach 
of the top tender, allowing the car to 
pass. As soon as it has gone far enough, 
the arms fall back into their first position, 
and their impetus carries the notch in the 
ratchet to within reach of the pawl, when 
the device is ready for the next car. It 
is apparent that the apparatus interposes 
no obstruction to the passing of a car 
coming up hill. 

‘The danger to be apprehended in the 
device last described is that, if two cars 
should follow one another closely, in 
passing over the knuckle, by the time 
the first car had gone far enough to re- 
lease the restraining arm, the second car 
would be so far advanced as to prevent 
the ratchet from establishing connection 
with the pawl, and the second car would 
race the first one down the hill. 
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Zinc Dust Feeder 





By A. B. Parsons* 





The accompanying sketch illustrates 
the simple but satisfactory method in 
use at the Goldfield Consolidated mill 
and a number of other Western cyanide 
plants for the zinc-dust precipitation of 
cyanide solutions. In the Consolidated 
mill there are three precipitating sump 
tanks, one for strong and two for weak 
solution. By simply changing valves the 
zinc dust can be switched to any of the 
three tanks, solution being run into the 
others while the contents of one are be- 
ing pumped through the presses. 

In each tank there is a float, attached 
to which is a cord that passes, as shown 
in the sketch, about the pulley that ad- 
vances the rubber belt carrying the dust. 
The belt is thus advanced as the level of 
the solution lowers in the tank and at a 
rate depending upon the adjustment 
made. The number of tons per inch of 
solution in the tank, or what is the same 
thing, per equivalent length of belt, is 
known and the desired amount of zinc 
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The accompanying drawing only indi- 
cates the arrangement of the cone in 
which the zinc dust is emulsified. A 34- 
in. water line is turned down into the 
cone, terminating close to its bottom. The 
outlet pipe from the cone connects to the 
precipitating-pipe inlet. It is a 1-in. line 
and is provided with a valve at a point 
between the cone and where connection 
is made to the fresh-water system. This 
water pipe is also controlled by a valve. 
The fresh water is only used to flush out 
the system. 





Covering Galvanized Iron with 
Lead 





To coat iron with a covering of lead 
which will be in absolute metallic contact 
is a difficult operation. Valves and small 
fittings made of iron well galvanized on 
the exterior may be homogeneously cov- 
ered with lead in the workshop by any 
mechanic. 
in 
to be coated 


The method consists 
piece 


immersing 


the in water 





Triplex Pump 


ZINC-DUST FEEDING AND PRECIPITATING ARRANGEMENT 


per ton of solution is spread along the 
belt. 

Fresh water mixes with the zinc in a 
funnel-like arrangement and flushes it 
through a rubber hose to the intake of 
the main precipitating line for the par- 
ticular tank being pumped. Two triplex 
pumps are used to pump the solution to 
the Merrill presses in the refinery at the 
upper end of the mill. The precipitation 
is largely effected during passage through 
about 400 ft. of pipe. Not only does the de- 
vice require little attention, but it assures 
an exceptionally uniform introduction of 
the dust in exactly the required quan- 
tity. 

In the Montana-Tonopah mill at Tono- 
pah, Nev., where the same method of 
introducing zinc dust is employed, it has 
been found advisable to introduce com- 
pressed air along with water in the 
funnel into which the belt discharges the 
dust. A better emulsion of the dust is 
thus obtained and more complete precipi- 
tation assisted thereby. 





*Goldfield, Nev. 





to which a few drops of sulphuric 
acid have been added. Then while in the 
acid water the piece is readily amalga- 
mated in the usual way by squeezing 
mercury through close-woven cloth all 
over its surface and thoroughly rubbing 
it in. The excess mercury is rubbed off 
and the piece carefully dried without 
heat, and then immersed in a bath of 
lead which should be well above its melt- 
ing point, so that it would not tend to 
solidify by introduction of the cold piece. 
The casting may be withdrawn after about 
20 seconds and will be found to be 
homogeneously covered with lead. 


This method requires the piece to be 
galvanized before applying the lead and 
the galvanizing must be in good condition, 
otherwise the subsequent amalgamation 
will be imperfect. 

On account of the mercury fumes 
gives off, it is not an operation one would 
wish to carry out day in and day out, and 
on large pieces, but the. method is sim- 
ple and, of course, can be applied to any 
metal or alloy that can be amalgamated. 
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Shock Arrester on Dredges . 





On some of the boats of the Yuba Con- 
solidated Goldfields, operating near Ham- 
monton, Cal., shock arresters are used to 
take up the jar from the spud. There is 
an enormous strain on the spud of a 
dredge when it is digging in hard or deep 
ground. When the bucket lines become 
suddenly stopped on account of en- 
countering a boulder, etc., the shock is 
at once transmitted to the spud and 
thence, of course to the hull of the 
boat. ' 

To eliminate this shock, insofar as pos- 
sible, springs from standard car trucks 
are placed against a bumper, usually a 
tie, that is fixed outside, or astern, of the 
spud. The springs are bolted through 
the spud casing and similar cross tim- 
bers on the other side of the spud. The 
stock of the springs is 1% in., they are 
7% in. in diameter and 9 in. long, there 





Car SPRINGS ARRANGED AS SHOCK AB- 
SORBERS IN DREDGE 


being two coils one fitting inside of the 
other. Two springs are used on each 
frame and four frames on each spud. 
When a heavy shock comes upon the 
spud, instead of being transmitted direct- 
ly to the frame of the noat through the 
bumper, it is taken up in large measure 
by the springs, the bumper being held 
in place by the rods that connect the 
springs to the main spud casing. This 
saves the hull of the boat from a con- 
siderable amount of shock, and hence 
tends to lengthen its life materiaily. 


Since the Cobalt Hydraulic Company 
installed valves to control the amount of 
air supplied to each consumer, a ma- 
terial increase in the pressure has taken 
place. The total load had risen from 2000 
cu.ft. per minute to practically double 
that amount, while only a few more drills 
had been added. This was due to the 
fact that many of the mines were wast- 
ing air and using a much greater amount 
than their contract called for. 
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Mining Legislation in Queensland, Australia 


Mount Morgan Gold Mining Company rxchanged Freehold Grants for 


Government Leases. 


If someone should suggest that a 
powerful gold-mining company in the 
United States, owning the freehold of a 
property which was paying from $1,500,- 
600 to $5,500,000 per year in dividends. 
had on .its own initiative taxed itself 
for the benefit of the Government 25c. 
on every ounce of gold it extracted, what 
would you say about it? This is ex- 
actly what has happvned in Queensland. 

In 1864 a tract of low-grade grazing 
land was purchased from the Govern- 
ment and a deed of grant was issued 
containing no reservations and as fully 
conveying the minerals as a Govern- 
ment patent would in the United States. 
In 1882 the Morgan brothers discovered 
gold on this land and bought the 640 
acres in the original tract from the first 
purchaser. In 1894 an act was passed 
by the Queensland Parliament, at the 
request of the Mt. Morgan Gold Mining 
Company, permitting this company to 
surrender its land and take out govern- 
ment gold-mining leases. The company 
has since that time paid 1s. per oz. on 
all gold extracted. 


CoMMON LAW RIGHTS 


The cause of this singular action lies 
in the common-law right of the Gov- 
ernment to all gold in all lands, except 
when it has been specifically conveyed 
to the freeholder. 
early deeds of grant in Australia con- 
tained a reservation of gold and silver, 
and about 1840, or before any land was 
sold in Queensland, the policy of insert- 
ing any reservations was abandoned. 

It was officially announced on sev- 
eral occasions that all grants would 
convey all minerals and the people of 
Australia had the same reason for think- 
ing that they owned the gold in the land 
to which they had title as the people in 
the United States have today. After the 
discovery of gold the government in 
New South Wales and Victoria asserted 
that under the common law it owned 
the gold in all land whether alienated or 
not, and if alienated wheresoever situ- 
ated. This matter was fought out in the 
courts of Victoria and finally went on 
appeal to the court of last resort under 
the English law, the Privy Council. This 
body, in 1877, decided that a grant does 
not convey gold and silver “unless the 
intention that such minerals should pass 
is expressly stated in apt and precise 
words.” 


*Geologist, U. S. Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Only a few of the 
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Although this doctrine had never been 
enforced in Queensland, the great value 
of Mt. Morgan led to several attempts 
on the part of schemers and promoters 
to wrest the title from those who had 
purchased the land. The suits which they 
brought were based on the sole conten- 
tion that under the common law the free- 
holder had no right to the gold. These 
suits were successively dismissed on the 
basis that as the claimants could not show 
a better title than the company in pos- 
session, there was no justice in trans- 
ferring the title, and that whatever may 
or may not have been the right of the 
freeholder to mine the gold, the contest- 
ants clearly had no rights at all. Had 
the government instituted suit, through 
the attorney general, the common-law 
right of the government would have 
been involved and the result would have 
been different, but the government re- 
mained quiescent and the company con- 
tinued to develop the gold. Up to the 
close of 1893 this mine produced gold 
to the value of £4,725,386, and paid divi- 
dends amounting to £3,350,000. 


MINERAL LANDS AcT AMENDMENT 


Recognizing the enormous value and 
long life of the property, the company 
began to fear that if a radical govern- 
ment came into power it might enforce 
the common-.aw right of the state, claim 
all the gold in the land, and demand an 
accounting from the company for the 
gold already extracted. Accordingly, 
there appeared in the Mineral Lands Act 
amendment of 1894 clauses introduced 
at the request of the Mt. Morgan com- 
pany, which gave to any freeholder the 
right to surrender his land to the gov- 
ernment and upon such surrender to re- 
ceive in lieu therefor a grant specifically 
reserving to the government all gold and 
silver. The owner of such surrendered 
land was given the preference right to 
make within 30 days after such surren- 
der an application for a gold-mining 
lease covering the land involved. The 
Mt. Morgan company immediately sur- 
rendered the 75 acres of its freehold, 
which contained the deposits they were 
then working, received therefor freehold 
patents with the above reservations, and 
three government gold leases of 25 acres 
each, and has since paid a royalty on all 
gold extracted. This royalty now ex- 
ceeds $30,000 per year. 

In Queensland today owners may eith- 
er follow the example of the Mt. Morgan 
company, or mine the gold on their own 


Privileges Granted in Return for Railroad Building 
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responsibility, as in the United States. 
It is, however, more than probable that 
within the next ssw years Queensland 
will assert its right in this respect and 
provide for mining on private property 
along the lines followed in the Western 
Australia mining law. Such provisions 
are made in the mining bill now before 
Parliament and meet the approval of the 
great majority of people in Queensiana 

It might be pertinent to inquire in this 
connection: Would such a powerful com- 
pany in the United States endeavor to 
protect itself in this way, or would it 
conclude that it was better “business” 
to buy a dispensation from the legisla- 
ture transferring the right of the State 
to the corporation ? 

Perhaps the choice in this matter in 
Queensland did not lie as fully. wit 
the corporation as .t has in some in- 
stances in the United States. Perhaps 
the people’s representatives would have 
been willing to use their wits to see that 
the state was protected, and would have 
permitted no “grab” in this Queensland 
case even had the company attempted 
it The ability and willingness of the 
legislators of Queensland to see that the 
government does not receive the worst 
of a bargain is well illustrated in several 
recent enactments. 

Under the mining law no man can 
hold a mining lease without actual de- 
velopment, and no person can work as 
one property an area exceeding 50 acres 
for gold, 160 acres for minerals other 
than gold, and 320 acres for coal. In 
the early days the condition of develop- 
ment was naturally expressed as the 
continuous labor of a specified number 
of men. As larger work was undertaken 
the capitalists claimed with some show 
of justice that the amount of money ex- 
pended was under certain conditions 2 
fairer gage of a company’s good faith 
than the mere employment of a given 
number of men, and demanded the ex- 
pression of the development conditions 
in money per acre per year instead of 
men per acre per year. Capitalists have 
also demanded larger areas for special 
undertakings. Their demands in these 
respects have not yet been generally 
granted, but Queensland has on several 
occasions recognized by special ‘enact- 
ments the principles that capitalists 
could prove their honest intention of de- 
veloping in other ways than by actually 
employing men on the ground leased, 
and that occasions may arise where larg- 
er areas should be granted. 
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SPECIAL ENACTMENTS 


In 1897 the Queensland Parliament 
passed the Chillagoe Railroad Act, which 
authorized the issuance of leases for 50 
years for the lead, copper, and tin in 
areas not exceeding in the aggregate 
2000 acres in the vicinity of Chillagoe. 
An annual payment of £1 per acre, or 
double the usual rental, was charged and 
the leases were granted on condition that 
the leasing company construct within 
four years a railroad 100 miles long 
which would be subject to government 
control and might be purchased by the 
government at the end of the 50 years. 
In return for this proof of the company’s 
good intention and for the additional ren- 
tal charge the government agreed to 
waive the usual development conditions 
on the areas leased. 

In 1900 an act was passed empowering 
the government to grant to the Callide 
Coal Company 50 year leases to an area 
aggregating 2560 acres, on condition that 
it construct within four years a railroad 
75 miles long, which road was to be sub- 
ject to government control and might 
be purchased by the government on the 
expiration of the leases. In this case 
the one concession to the company was 
that it would be relieved of the develop- 
mert conditions on the areas leased until 
the completion of the railroad, but no 
longer. It was provided that in all other 
respects the leases should be subject to 
the usual covenants of rent, royalty and 
labor conditions. In this case the com- 
pany was required to deposit with the 
government a sum of £2500 to be for- 
feited, together with all rights to the 
leases, if it did not complete the railroad 
in a specified time. 

The Albert River, Burketown Lilydale 
Tramway Act and the Glasfield Tram- 
way Act of 1900, and the Cloncurry Act 
of 1901, granted mineral leases under 
conditions similar to those already de- 
tailed. These enactments are the near- 
est approach, in Queensland, to the rail- 
road-land grants made by the United 
States in the same stage of its devel- 
opment. 


Taxation of Patented Claims 
in Arizona 





The Arizona board of equalization put 
the rate of taxation for nonproducing 
patented mines in all counties at $35.40 
per acre. This resulted in increases in 
some counties, from $6.74 in Cochise, 
for instance, and reductions in others, as 
from $50.02 per acre in Gila. This figure 
of $35.40 does not decrease aggregate 
valuation which amounts to$2,556,287.33. 
The acreage of nonproducing patented 
mines in the territory is 72,211,502. The 
total value returned was $2,348,097. The 
greatest acreage is in Yavapai with 27,- 
391,340. In Cochise there are 16,018 215 
acres, 
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California Oilfields 


Los ANGELES CORRESPONDENCE 





The price of oil and the fear of over- 
production are matters of secondary im- 
portance to the operators in the Califor- 
nia fields. The attention of everyone in- 
terested in the industry in the State is 
now focused on the laws governing the 
location of Government oil lands. Fur- 
thermore, there are grave fears that the 
next Congress will enact laws that will 
result in still greater hardships. Predic- 
tions are freely made that unless there is 
some change for the better the industry 
in California will receive a blow which 
it will take years to recover. While 
agents of the Interior Department are in 
the field investigating conditions and ex- 
amining into the rights of various claim- 
ants, the operators have been holding 
meetings to discuss the situation with a 
view to finding some solution to the vex- 
ing problem. 


DISCUSSION OF LOCATION LAWS 


The needs of those individuals and 
companies prospecting on Government 
land are of course at variance with those 
of operators on land that has gone to 
patcnt. Obviously, the remedies sug- 
gested for the cure of existing evils have 
been numerous and in some cases directly 
opposed to each other. The subject will 
be discussed at the forthcoming meeting 
of the American Mining Congress, to be 
held at Los Angeles Sept. 26. Gifford 
Pinchot, after a visit through the oilfields, 
will be on the program to discuss conser- 
vation and its effect on the oil industry. 
It is the object of the operators to pre-~ 
sent at this meeting some plan whereby 
the proper legislation may be obtained. 
The operators, while approving conserva- 
tion and deploring the needless waste of 
oil, believe that it is possible to formulate 
a law that will recognize the principles of 
conservation and at the same time allow 
of the proper development of the oilfields. 


Several meetings have been held at Los 
Angeles and another one that it is hoped 
will be representative of operators from 
all sections, has been called for Aug. 25. 
A meeting has been called also at Ba- 
kersfield for Sept. 4 to discuss the sub- 
ject and devise means for relief. It is to 
be hoped that these meetings will result 
in concerted action, for under the present 
laws the oil industry will suffer, and 
many who have spent money in goed 
faith and will be forced to abandon their 
investments. 


UNION OIL COMPANY OPERATIONS 


Following is the present production of 
the Union Oil Company of California, the 
first figures representing the number of 
wells in operation and the second the out- 
put in barrels per day: Maricopa-Sunset 
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field, 30, 30,000; Coalinga, 20, 2600; Los 
Angeles, 4, 500; Fullerton, 40, 4000; 
Ventura, 115, 500; Lonpoc, 18, 2500; 
Santa Maria, 90, 12,000; total, 317 wells 
in operation with a total output of 52,000 
bbl. per day. This is an average of 
about 164 bbl. per well; leaving out the 
Lakeview gusher, which is now figured 
at 20,000 bbl., the average is about 101 
bbl. per day. The Lakeview gusher, up 


‘ to three weeks ago, made no water, but 


at that time a fraction of one per cent. 
was noted, and this has now increased to 
between 5 and 10 per cent. 


PROSPECTING CURTAILED 


The Union company has 60 strings of 
tools in the various fields, but on the 
large production of oil only 35 strings are 
in use. The deepest well in the State, 
the Brashear No. 1 of the Union cor- 
pany, about 5 miles west of the city of 
Los Angeles, has just been abandoned 
and the rigging shipped to the Fullerton 
field. Here a well will be started on the 
Baster-Chury lease and it is expected 
that it will be drilled to a depth of 4500 
ft. The Brashear No. 1 is 5665 ft. deep 
and holds a world’s record in having been 
drilled with only four strings of casing. 
Ten-inch casing was carriéd to a depth of 
2902 ft.; 814-in. to 3956 ft.; 65¢-in. 5355 
ft., and 4%-in. to 5665 ft. In abandon- 
ing this well the entire string of 4'4-in. 
casing was pulled with the elevators and 
without the use of a spear. The well was 
started in March, 1907, and never gave 
any indication of being a successful pro- 
ducer. The Union Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia is spending about $100,000 per 
month: in the various fields of the State. 


Johnnie Mining and Milling Com- 
pany 


T. A. Johnson, general manager of the 
Johnnie Mining and Milling Company ar 
Johnnie, Nev., writes that the mill- 
ing plant of this company consists of 16 
Nissen stamps which treat 70 tons of ore 
per day, and a Lane slow-speed chilean 
mill with a capacity of 30 tons per day. 
The ore runs $4 to $10 per ton. Fair- 
banks-Morse gasolene engines—80 and 
100 h.p.—furnish the power. Eight Sul- 
livan drills and six Waugh stopers are 
used; also one large 3'4-in. Sullivan 
drill is used in sinking and drifting. The 
shaft has been sunk from the 700- to the 
800-ft. level within the last month, and 
sinking is now in progress to the 900. 
The company owns 12 claims and three 


water rights, together with a 4-in.. 
pipe line 2% miles in length con- 
necting the water with the camp 
and another 2%-in. pipe line 4% 


miles in length connecting the spring 
with the company’s townsite. The ore 
treated is free milling and a saving of 
abovt 90 per cent. is the general average. 
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Vogelstruis Consolidated Deep, 
Roodepoort 


LONDON CORRESPONDENCE 


A recent dispatch from the board of 
directors of the Vogelstruis Consolidated 
Deep states that owing to the continuous 
low-grade character of the ore, the mill 
has been shut down, but that development 
work would proceed if the shareholders 
subscribed the necessary funds. 

There was a reorganization of this 
company in 1905, and another in 1908. 
About the middle of 1906, the financial 
resources were so reduced that work was 
stopped. On Dec. 3, 1906, the ore re- 
serves were reported to be 74,440 tons, 
having an average gold content of 8.63 
dwt. and this represented 76 per cent. of 
the ore developed. On the strength of 
this condition, work was resumed in 1908. 
The consulting engineer had advised them 
to resume operations and erect a reduc- 
tion plant. 


NARROW REEF 


This mine is situated in the Roodepoort 
district of the Witwatersrand, where the 
reefs are rich but narrow. Before the out- 
break of the Boer war the reef was en- 
countered in two of the shafts, but was 
found to have a low metal content when 
compared with neighboring reefs. The 
reef was also encountered in the third 
shaft, previous to resumption of work in 
1908. At the close of 1908 the ore re- 
serves amounted to 91,923 tons of 8.94 
dwt. ore, representing 72 per cent. of the 
total ore developed. 

Of the ore developed during 1909, only 
about 2 per cent. represented profitable 
ore having a metal content of 6.95 dwt. 
These assay figures were calculated over 
a stoping width of 30 in.; the clean reef 
was only about 6 in. in width. 


ORE RESERVES RECALCULATED UPON 
LowER RECOVERY 


After stoping and crushing for two or 
three months, it became evident that the 
ore reserves would have to be recalcu- 
lated on the basis of a stoping width of 
37 in. and a metal content of 5.75 dwt., 
as an extra 7 in. of width could not 
be prevented from being broken with the 
ore. It also developed that the metal 
content of the ore had been placed at too 
high a figure as proved both by subse- 
quent sampling of the winzes and by 
actual stoping, although the chairman 
said those results had been checked and 
rechecked and all abnormally high assays 
had been reduced. 

Thus, it was hardly surprising that the 
milling results were disappointing, though 
up to the time that the mill was started, 
the ore reserves were stated to have a 
gold content of 8 dwt. It also appears 
that the ore had not been opened up 
sufficiently for proper mining, as gleaned 
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from this cable despatch: “The milling 
of these reserves, (37 in. averaging 5.75 
dwt.) should yield profit, provided the 
plant was supplied to full capacity, which, 
owing to the limited amount of stope 
faces is, however, not possible.” 

Too much stress should not be laid 
upon this condition of the Vogelstruis 
Consolidated Deep, as it cannot in any 
sense be taken as representative of the 
mines upon the Rand, but its failure 
emphasizes again the fact that there are 
reefs in the Rand which, under present 
conditions, are too poor to work. It may 
-be said, however, that the public is just 
as slow to see the worthlessness of some 
concerns as it is to grasp the possibilities 
of those properties in which the mines 
are of proved worth. 


Metal Output of Ontario 


The accompanying tabulation, made 
from returns to the Bureau of Mines, 
shows the output of the metalliferous 
mines and works of Ontario for the six 
months ended June 30, 1910. 

METAL PRODUCTION OF ONTARIO FOR 


FIRST SIX MONTHS, 1910. 


Ounces. Value. 


$6,260,197 


35,657 
660,497 
2,005,660 
113,082 
3,540,688 
5,000 


Zine ore 

Includes only cobalt paid for. 

The shipments from silver mines ag- 
gregated 14,787 tons, of which 12,024 
tons were ore and 2763 tons concen- 
trates. The former averaged 814 oz. of 
silver to the ton and the latter 1017 oz. 

-Gowganda contributed 334 tons of ore 
containing 317,925 oz. of silver, and the 
Lake Superior district a small produc- 
tion, the remainder being from Cobalt. 
The production for the corresponding 
period of 1909 was 11,234,382 oz. of sil- 
ver. 

The nickel-copper mines of Sudbury 
yielded 9339 tons of nickel and 4634 tons 
of copper, as compared with 6027 and 
3741 tons respectively for the same period 
last year, or 52 and 42 per cent. respec- 
tively. The production of pig iron as 
compared with the first six months of last 
year was 221,718 tons, having a value of 
$3,540,688, as against 211,583 tons for 
the corresponding period, last year. 


The Arizona Copper Company, 
_ Limited 


The serni-annual report of the Arizona 
Copper Company, Ltd., for the half-year 
ended March 31, 1910, showed net profits 
of £96,036 from copper, stores and rents, 
and net returns of £134,665 from the 
Arizona & New Mexico Railway. Divi- 
dends of £12,265 were paid on “A” prefer- 
ence shares and preference stock, leaving 
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a surplus for the half-year of £122,400. 
Out of this sum the directors resolved to 
pay, July 30, 1910, aninterim dividend for 
the year to Sept. 30, 1910, of 1s. 3d: per 
share, free of tax, on 1,519,896 ordinary 
shares of the company. 

During the half-year 81,609 tons of 
copper ore, concentrates and other cop- 
per-bearing material were smelted, yield- 
ing 8161 tons of bessemer copper. 
The directors decided to enlarge the ca- 
pacity of No. 6 concentrator, to sink a 
new shaft and extend the tunnel connec- 
tion therewith. It is expected that this 
will enable lower-grade ore to be profit- 
ably worked. 


Miami Stock Increase 


An increase of 100,000 shares, or 
$500,000 has been authorized by stock- 
holders of the Miami Copper Company, 
thereby enlarging the present capital of 
$3,500,000 to $4,000,000. Prior to the 
increase the 700,000-share capital, par 
$5, was held as follows: In hands of pub- 
lic, 603,347 shares; for bond conversion, 
84,889 shares; unissued in treasury, 
11,764 shares. President Lewisohn says 
that $1,000,000 is necessary to put the 
property in shape for economical pro- 
duction; 60,000 shares of the increase, 
underwritten by the General Develop- 
ment Company, offered for subscription 
at $18 to stockholders will yield $1,080,- 
000. There will remain in the company’s 
treasury 51,000 shares, which may be is- 
sued at option of the directors. 


Copper Curtailment 


Thompson, Towle & Co. figure the 
monthly rate of curtailment in American 
copper production as follows: 


Pounds. Cause. 


4,000,000 Curtailment 
. 1,500,000 Curtailment 
Curtailment 
Imperial Copper Co. 800,000 Shutdown 
Utah Copper Co.... 2,000,000 Curtailment 
Nevada Cons....... 1,000,000 Curtailment 
First National 1,250,000 Shutdown 
Mammoth ......... 1,000,000 Smoke troubles 
Cerro de Pasco..... 3,000,000 Shutdown 
Bully Hill 500,000 Shutdown 
Old Dominion 1,000,000 Curtailment 
Sup. & Boston 200,000 
Greene-Cananea .... 1,000,000 Curtailment 


The above estimate is illustrative, but 
probably is too high. 


Correction 


In publishing the reports of the Butte 
mines for 1909, in the JouRNAL, June 25, 
page 1314, the figures submitted for the 
Boston & Montana mines read, “Cost of 
mining, $4,263,538, and cost of market- 
ing, $1,001,644.” These should have 
read $4,763,583 and $1,011,644, respec- 
tively. 
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The Portland Canal Mining District, B. C. 








The Portland Canal district of British 
Columbia has recently attracted the at- 
tention of mining men and many exagger- 
ated reports regarding wonderful strikes 
have been circulated. It seems now, 
however, as if there be reason to be- 
lieve that a productive mining field would 
be developed in the district. 

The accompanying halftone is a view 
of the town of Stewart, which is situ- 
ated at the head of the Portland canal, on 
the delta of Bear river. About two 
months ago there was an auction sale of 
lots (the law of the province provides 
that when a new town is platted on land 
obtained from the government, since the 
enactment of that law, the provincial gov- 
ernment thereupon becomes entitled to 
one-fourth of such lots), the total pro- 
ceeds from which sale being about $440,- 





in length which will facilitate the devel- 
opment of the mineral properties of the 
camp. His engineers state that the road 
will in all probability be in operation be- 
fore the end of the present year. 


DEVELOPMENT AND CONSTRUCTION WoRK 
IN PROGRESS 


The Portland Canal Mining Company 
was one of the first to operate in the 
district. It has done and is still doing 
considerable development work. The 
No. 1 tunnel on the property is reported 
as in to the main orebody. The No. 2 
and No. 3 tunnels are in ore but not, it 
is believed, in the main shoot. A 45-deg. 
raise is being run to connect the No. 1 
and No. 2 tunnels. 

The flume across Glacier creek is fin- 
ally completed and a crusher house and 
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TOWN OF STEWART, PORTLAND CANAL DistTRICT, B. C. 


000. From the photograph an idea may 
be gained of the topographical nature of 
the region. Precipitous mountain sides 
are characteristic and greatly increase the 
difficulties of prospecting. 


New RAILROAD FOR DISTRICT 


Early in August, D. D. Mann, vice- 
president of the Canadian Northern Rail- 
way, visited the district and is reported 
to have been favorably impressed with 
the prospects of the region becoming a 
steady producer of moderately low-grade 
gold ores, for the development of which 
large amounts of labor and capital will, 
however, be required. Mr. Mann is now 
engaged in the construction of the Port- 
land Canal Short Line, a railway 15 miles 





mill are in process of erection. The 
tramway is in good working shape and 
is estimated to have a carrying capacity 
of 400 tons per day, which is greatly in 
excess of the present output of the mine. 


GEOLOGICAL REPORT ON BITTER CREEK 


STRIKE 


The director of the Canadian geologi- 
cal survey has just received a report 
by E. G. McConnell on the recent discov- 
ery of gold on Bitter creek, Stewart, 
B. C. Mr. McConnell has been in the 
Portland Canal district since spring, mak- 
ing a geological survey of the district. 
He has just examined the new discovery 
at Bitter creek, concerning which exag- 
gerated accounts have been circulated. 


Mr, McConnell states that “the discov- 
ery was made on the precipitous sides 
of a mountain of slate or shales 
with occasional graywacke bands, seam:d 
horizontally with numerous granite and 
diorite dikes, some of them 20 to 30 ft. 
thick. The slates dip at an angle of 40 
deg. and are fairly regular. The ore 
occurs in zones following generally the 
dip and strike of the ‘slates but cutting 
them in places at a low angle. The prin- 
cipal zone has a thickness, at the only 
place where it is accessible, of about 
15 ft., and consists of silicified slate and 
quartz carrying more or less iron pyrites. 
In places layers of almost pure iron py- 
rites occur. A red zone at about the 
same elevation (600 ft. above the gla- 
cier), can be seen at intervals running 
horizontally along the mountains for a 
distance of about 3000 ft. It is inter- 
rupted by several rock slides and for the 
most of its course passes along inaccessi- 
ble cliffs. The width of the zone ranges 
form five to about 20 feet. 


ORE FROM $3 To $8 PER Ton 


“Assays made here from specimens 
brought in by prospectors are reported 
to run from $3 to $8 in gold per ton. 
Some rich assays were obtained from 
oxidized float, but these, of course, do 
not mean much. 

“Besides the main zone several other 
similar silicified zones, none traceable 
for any great distance, outcrop at vari- 
ous points on the mountain slope. The 
principal mineral in all of these is iron 
pyrites with occasionally a little chal- 
copyrite and at one point a small seam 
of galena. 

“Vein matter in the mountains is 
abundant, but the valuable content, so 
far as known, is low, so low that it is 
still doubtful if it could be extracted at 
a profit. The ore occurrences are, how- 
ever, promising enough to justify some 
expenditure in exploration. The moun- 
tain has not been thoroughly prospected, 
in fact, most of it could only be prospect- 
ed with the aid of a balloon. Promising 
float is abundant in the slides and there 
is a good chance of finding richer shoots 
than any yet discovered. 

“The transportation question, if pay 
ore in quantity is discovered, has its 
difficulties, but these could be overcome 
if the deposits prove valuable. The val- 
ley is filled with a glacier from half a 
mile to a mile in width, which extends 
down for three miles below the discover- 
ies. Farther down, snow slides sweep 
both sides of the valley at a number of 
points. The grade on the three miles 
of glacier is 700 ft. to the mile, and on 
the lower six or seven to the Bear river 
forks, 100 ft. to the mile.” 
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Mining and Stoping Methods in the Coeur D’ Alene 


Long Tunnel Entries Common. 


Vertical Ore Face Carried in Bunker 


Hill Stopes. Hecla Works One Large Stope. Shoveling in Snow Storm 


JOHN 


Practically all of the Cour d’Alene 
mines are favorably situated for tunnel 
work, the hills being steep and high. The 
natural plan for working under such con- 
ditions is to tunnel at the lowest pos- 
sible level and stope up. This was orig- 
inally done in most cases, but now a 
great many of the mines have reached a 
foint where shafts must be sunk. An- 
other peculiarity of the district is, 
therefore, that shafts are sunk from the 
main adit tunnels and in many cases at 
points a mile or two back from the en- 
tries. 


LARGE STOPES IN BUNKER HILL & 
SULLIVAN 


The conditions prevailing in the lower 
levels of the Bunker Hill & Sullivan 
mine, at Wardner, Ida., are: Large ore- 
bodies with heavy and indeterminate 
hanging-walls (several stopes 300 to 700 
ft. long, have an average width of 40 ft. 
and are carried up 200 ft. in a lift); 
a heavy galena ore for the most part of 
such grade that the entire mineralized 
zone can be profitably mined; a shat- 
tered-quartzite country rock. By the or- 
dinary square-set methods, carrying a 
horizontal or stepped face of ore, such 
a large area would be exposed overhead 
that it would be practically impossible to 
hold stopes open. There would be con- 
stant danger from large blocks of the 
back sloughing off. 

The stoping system adopted is neces- 
sarily quite elastic as conditions vary 
greatly. There is, however, a certain def- 
inite scheme to the mining, of which the 
methods used under the different condi- 
tions are simply necessary variations. The 
novel feature of the practice is in carry- 
ing a vertical face of ore in the stopes 
and in always keeping the hanging-wall 
supported with waste well up to the face 
of ore. The upper floor of a stope on 
the hanging-wall is then used as a dis- 
tributing sublevel from which waste for 


‘filling is run into the stope.- 


The accompanying sketch, Fig. 1, 
shows an idealized section of a stope 
worked by this method, which was 
evolved by Stanly A. Easton, man- 
ager of the Bunker Hill & Sullivan 
Mining and Concentrating Company. 
The sill floor is crosscut and drifted so 
that electric trains may get about to draw 
ore from chutes. Then starting at the 
hanging-wall side, a section of conveni- 
ent length, and three or four sets wide is 


*Mining engineer, editorial staff, ENG. AND 
Min. JOURN. 


broken out and carried up to the hanging. 
This space is filled from the hanging- 
wall to, or within a few feet of, the ore 
face, filling being confined by lagging 
of slab timber placed against square-set 
posts. Another cut, usually two sets 
wide, is then made, up the face to the 
hanging-wall. As a working face is us- 
ually best drilled and broken with uppers, 
the use of stoping, air-hammer drills is 
advantageous. This is one of the best 
features of this method of attack. 


WasTE DROPPED INTO STOPES 


The manner of attacking the face 
varies greatly, but the idea is to preserve 
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Fic. 1. BUNKER HILL & SULLIVAN STOPE 
WITH VERTICAL ORE FACE 


as near as conditions permit, a vertical 
face of ore throughout the stope, to 
maintain filling right up under the hang- 
ing-wall, and to use the top floor in the 
stope as a sub-level for the distribution 
of waste about the stope. Waste for 
filling is generally dropped into the stope 
through one hanging-wall raise to the 
level above so that the hanging-wall need 
not be further weakened by cutting into 
it for filling material. Every 15 or 20 
ft., ore chutes discharge into the level 
below. Square sets lagged around with 
slabs are kept open and used as ore 
passes through the stopes. Where the 
orebody flattens out it is sometimes ne- 
cessary to handle the ore several times 
in a stope before it finally reaches the 
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haulage level. In such cases it is dropped 
until it reaches the foot-wall of the ore 
zone, drawn into 1'%-ton cars and 
trammed through crosscuts to the hang- 
ing-wall and there again dropped through 
the ore passages, and so on until it final- 
ly is drawn out into 30-cu.ft. capacity 
cars of the electric trains serving the 
main level. Gangways from the foot- to 
hanging-wall must be left at proper in- 
tervals so that ore can be handled to 
chutes where necessary. 

Another feature of the stope practice 
at the Bunker Hill & Sullivan is in keep- 
ing the work scattered so that the men 
do not interfere with each other. There 
is thus always plenty of open ground 
about which the men may be distributed 
for their work. As an illustration in one 
stope between the 9th and 10th levels 
work has been carried on for five years 
and it is estimated that it will still re- 
quire a year and a half to work out this 
stope. Another stope, open for a length 
of 700 ft. and varying in width from 21 
to 40 ft., is only called upon to supply 
200 tons of ore a day, 26 men being 
worked on the day shift and only four 
employed on waste filling at night. 


BUNKER HILL & SULLIVAN TIMBER CosTS 


In the Bunker Hill stopes, square sets 
framed of local, red fir, stull timber are 
used. And on account of keeping so 
little open back above the working face 
it is possible to use timber a large pro- 
portion of which is under 8 in. diameter 
at the small end. This timber is cut off 
of the company’s land and costs only 
5%c. per linear foot delivered at the 
mine. This in part accounts for the low 
timber cost per ton of ore stoped. 
(The ordinary wage is $3 per day for 
muckers and $3.50 for miners.) Data 
supplied by Mr. Easton shows that for 
stoping concentrating ore, labor costs 
about $1.05 and supplies 38c. per ton of 
ore stoped. Of this total of $1.43, tim- 
ber (stull and lagging) figures at nearly 
20c. and labor on timbering slightly over 
8c. These figures do not include devel- 
opment work, which cost $3000 during 
the period under consideration, when 
40,000 tons of ore were stoped, increas- 
ing the cost about 7c. per ton. 


SORTING GRIZZLIES IN LAST CHANCE 


As a fule, the stopes in the Last 
Chance mine of the Federal Mining and 
Smelting Company, near Wardner, are 
smaller than those in the Bunker Hill & 
Sullivan. They can consequently be 
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square set and worked by the ordinary 
stope methods. The special feature in 
work at the Last Chance is the close 
sorting that is done underground. Sort- 
ing grizzlies, such as described in the 
JouRNAL of June 11, page 1215, are used 
in places where it is not convenient to 
do much hand sorting. These grizzlies 
simply separate the fines, which are con- 
sidered as ore. The large lumps are 
then quickly sorted by hand. 


HecLta MINE WoRKED IN ONE STOPE 


The Hecla mine, at Burke, is peculiar 
in that one stope supplies practically the 
entire output of the mine at any one 
period. At the time of my visit, this 
stope from the 900- to the 600-ft. level 
was being worked on eight floors, from 
the 8th to the 16th, and supplied about 
375 tons of mill ore, besides consider- 
able first-class shipping product, per day. 
The orebody is nearly vertical and on the 
900 level is developed for about 1300 ft. 
on the strike of the vein which ranges in 
width from 12 to 20 ft. The walls squeeze 
badly, so that the ore faces must be tim- 
bered closely and even then large caves 
occur. The various floors in the stope are 
advanced horizontally. The working face 
of the entire stope prevents the usual 
stepped form of the overhand stope. At 
the Hecla, 2%4-in. Wood piston drills are 
in general use. 

Stull caps are usually 22 to 24 in. in 
diameter and 12 ft. long. The posts are 
9 ft. long and are placed on the walls 
and also where caps are butted to reach 
across the stope. Collar braces of 3x10- 
in, material are used, except where the 
stopes are wide, when poles V-notched 
at the ends, so as to wedge with pressure, 
are substituted. 

The stope is provided with chutes at 
30-ft. intervals. Three sets are left open 
at these points for ore and timber chutes 
and a manway. The section of the stope 
between chutes is lagged off with 3x12- 
in. material in 9-ft. lengths, and waste 
filled. Chutes are cribbed in wide por- 
tions of the stope. 


SPECIAL TIMBERING FOR DRIFTS 


Carrying a stope 300 ft. high, special 
means must be taken to support the enor- 
mous weight of the filling and keep the 
drift below it open. The entire sill floor 
is cut out and drifts maintained directly 
below the stope so that supporting the 
Stope filling is a most important problem 
of the mining practice. 

After the sill floor is cut out, it is tim- 
bered according to the ordinary method 
with round timber. The space between 
the first and second stope floors is left 
open to provide space for taking up 
pressure from the filling. Extra timbers 
are then put in the drift, the posts being 
long enough so that the heavy stringers 
which they support will just clear the 
caps of the primary set. A second set 
of timbers is supported on these string- 
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ers, the posts being again long enough to 
carry stringers that rest-on the caps of 
the second tier of the primary set. Stulls 
wedged tightly against the walls cap both 
sets and upon these poles are laid length- 
wise of the stope to form a floor to sup- 
port the filling. 

When necessary, either set of tim- 
bering may be renewed, as each is in- 
dependent from the other in all mem- 
bers. In retimbering, posts are placed 
under stringers, and under the center of 
each cap of the primary set, which brings 
them 2% ft. apart (sets are 5 ft.). The 
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Fic. 2. DriFT TIMBERING BELOW 300-FT. 
FILLED STOPE IN HECLA MINE 


accompanying sketch, Fig. 2, shows how 
this supporting timbering is built up un- 
der a wide stope. It is seen that stringers 
are laid on the walls and on either side 
of the center posts of the first set. These 
stringers are usually 20 to 24 in. in di- 
ameter; the posts are 9 ft. long, and 
the caps usually 12 ft., but longer ones 
to reach entirely across the stope are 
used when available. 


CONDITIONS AT THE SNOW STORM 


At the Snow Storm mine, 1% miles 
from Larson, an orebody averaging 25 to 
75 ft. in width is mined for a distance of 
800 ft. on the strike which is approxi- 
mately N. 60 deg. W. The orebody dips 
66 deg. to the southwest and occurs in 
the Revett quartzite, geologically the next 
younger series than the Burke formation, 
in which the silver-lead orebodies of the 
district are found. The mine is worked 
from a main entry tunnel, No. 3, the 
levels above being 900, 800, 700, 600, 
400 or No. 2 tunnel. The No. 3 tunnel 
is about 4% mile long, and the new tun- 
nel at a 550-ft. lower elevation had al- 
ready been advanced 300 ft. at the time 
of my visit in April last. 

The stope practice at the Snow Storm 
is to work the lode in blocks 150 ft. long 
on the strike, using square-set timbering 
and following with filling, usually to the 
third floor below that on which the men 
are at work. Chutes are put in every 30 
ft. in each direction and are offset as they 
approach the hanging-wall, as is shown 
in Fig. 3. A drift 9x9 ft. in the clear is 
maintained on the sill floor near the 
foot-wall. When necessary, posts and 
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blocks, put in as shown, are used to rein- 
force these sets, but by using angle 
braces and roughly flooring the second 
stope floor so that the weight of the fill- 
ing is taken up by the angle braces in the 
first set above the drift, caps have to sup- 
port little weight. Waste filling comes di- 
rectly to the drift set but the sill floor is 
not cut out all the way to the hanging- 
wall, this rock being recovered from the 
next lower stope. 

Timbers for square sets are framed as 
follows: Caps are 6 ft. long, double caps 
12 ft., and are slabbed on the top and 
bottom to a thickness of 12 in., 1%-in. 
daps 9 in. wide being cut for girts and 
posts. Medium timber goes in posts 
which are 6 ft. long and framed on the 
end with a 9x9-in. horn 1% in. long. 
Small timber makes girts, which if neces- 
sary are slabbed to 9x12 in. size. Slabs 
are used for corraling waste and 3-in. 
planks for flooring and lagging around 
ore chutes. 


SHOVELING MINIMIZED IN STOPES 


Stopes are open from the foot-wall, a 
three-compartment raise on the foot-wall 
being put through to the level above in 
advance of the stope. This raise com- 
prises an ore chute, timber slide and 
manway. In the stopes the entire width 
of the vein is carried in both directions 
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Fic. 3. IDEALIZED SECTION THROUGH STOPE 
IN SNOW STORM MINE 


from the raise on each floor which usu- 
ally follows about four sets behind the , 
next lower one. Ore is dropped one set, 
sorted and dropped or shoveled into in- 
clined wing chutes, built of 3-in. plank, 
that connect to the main ore passes. in 
wide places the incline chutes are built in 
all four directions, ordinarily only paral- 
lel to the strike of the lode. Using these 
inclined wing chutes little shoveling is 
required in the stopes and the mining 
cost consequently reduced. Filling is kept 
up to this third floor below the back. 
Waste for filling is gotten from sorting in 
the stopes and is also dropped from the 
next level above through raises that are 
put up when necessary. A long inclined 
raise in the foot-wall connects to a sur- 
face, waste, mill hole. When waste is 
dropped into the stope, small cars and 
tracks are put in on the distributing floor. 
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Air-hammer drills are used for all 
stoping work. All timber, tools, etc., are 
hoisted into the stope with small air 
hoists, situated on the main levels and 
operating through the timber slides at 
150 ft. spacings. In putting up the first 
three-compartment raise a gin pole of 
2%- and 3-in. pipe is used to hang the 
blocks upon so that the engine always 
hoists material to the elevation at which 
it is to be used. An idealized section 
of a Snow Storm stope is shown in Fig. 4. 


Mace Mtnes WorKED BY ORDINARY OVER- 


HAND STOPE METHODS 


The conditions at the Mace mines of 
the Federal company are similar to those 
at the Hecla. The stope practice differs, 
however, in the following points: Levels 
are cut at_200-ft. intervals, chutes put in 
every 40 ft. and timber chutes only every 
80 ft.; only air-hammer drills are used 
in the stopes, the back being the work- 
‘ ing face. In both mines work progresses 
simultaneously on many stope floors. 

Sill floors are also completely cut oui 
at the Mace mines, but are bulkheaded or 
filled, leaving only space for the haulage 
drift. The first stope set is left open and 
single timbering is used. When the sets 
begin to crush they are taken up with 
long posts reaching all the way up to 
the second stope floor. These posts are 
replaced by shorter timbers. as necessary. 
By this method drifts usually last out the 
life of the stope. Stopes are carried all 
the way up to the drifts above, the drift 
sets being caught up on extra sills and 
posts under which waste is filled up level 
to the drift floor. 


MINING CosTs 


In general it may be said of the de- 
veloped mines of the Ceeur d’Alene that 
mining costs range from $1.75 to over S3 
per ton of ore broken. The skill and 
ability of those in charge of operations 
largely determine costs, but another im- 
portant factor must not be lost sight of. 
This is the extent to which underground 
sorting is employed. There are doubtless 
mines operating at a profit in the Coeur 
d’Alene under a mining cost that shows 
on paper at—say $3. Yet those same 
mines could not be profitably operated 
(other conditions remaining unchanged) 
with a $2 mining cost, the difference be- 
ing from the amount of sorting done in 
the stopes and ore bin. 


UNDERGROUND SORTING AN IMPORTANT 
FACTOR 


At each mine the extent to which sort- 
ing is profitable under the working con- 
ditions must be determined. As _ in- 
stances of this consider some of the typi- 
cal mines of the district. Reports show 
that straight stoping costs in the Bunker 
Hill & Sullivan amount to about $1.45 
per ton of ore broken. At the Wardner 
and Mace mines of the Federal Mining 
and Smelting Company the mines costs, 
including all charges except those of the 
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construction account, figure close to $3 
per ton, but at Wardner probably 50 per 
cent. of the rock broken is sorted out in 
the stopes. and 40 per cent. at the Mace 
mines. And on the ore sorted and shipped 
as first class the company figures a sav- 
ing of $6 to $12 per ton, depending on 
silver values, over that which would be 
realized by milling the ore. At Mace 
about 300 tons of first-class ore are now 
sorted out each month and 1100 tons 
were shipped some months before the old 
sorting plant was burned. At Wardner 
the company ships from 500 to 800 tons 
of first-class ore per month. 


TIMBER COST VARIABLE 


The cost of timbering varies with the 
nature of the ground. The cost of peeled, 
red fir, stull timber at the mines ranges 
from 5c. per linear foot for timber 
under 8 in. in diameter at the small end, 
to 1934c. for sticks under 20 in.° As 
stated, the Bunker Hill reports show tim- 
ber costs of only 28c. per ton, inclusive 
of labor for putting it in. This is, how- 
ever, rather below the average cost in the 
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the extremely rich oxidized zone. The 
mines of this type that are still in the 
development stage are not, interesting 
from the view-point of a study of mining 
methods, as in most cases the idea at first 
is to get out the high grade and exploit 
the deposit. Later, when the operation of 
a mine is reduced to a commercial basis, 
the refinements of methods have to be 
instituted if the mine is to continue as a 
producer. 


Electricity for Mexican Mines* 


The mines in the Etzatlan and Hos- 
totpaquillo district of Mexico will soon 
be supplied with all the electrical energy 
necessary for their operation. Machin- 
ery for generating 8000 h.p. has been de- 
livered at the site of the Puente Grande 
hydroelectric plant on the Santiago 
river, near Guadalajara. This machinery 
was purchased from the contracting firm 
of Siemens-Schuckertwerke, of Berlin. 
Two complete 4000-h.p. units have been 
delivered, and another smaller unit will 
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Fic. 4. METHOD OF PLACING WING CHUTES IN STOPE IN SNOW STORM MINE 


district, which generally ranges from 40c. 
in fairly good ground to 75c. or 80c. 
where stopes are wide and walls poor. 
Even higher timber costs might be looked 
for when large timbers are required, and 
the ore is silicious and hence of lower 
specific gravity than the galena ore of the 
lead-silver mines. 

The mining and stoping methods in 
some of the other mines of the Ceur 
d’Alene district are interesting, but not 
in any important way different from 
those of the typical examples which have 
been treated. Of the other developed 
mines where the methods are interesting 
might be mentioned the Hercules, and 
of the younger mines the Caledonia is a 
typical example. The latter is at pres- 
ent worked only to a depth of 500 ft. in 


soon be received. The power house and 
penstock will be ready as soon as the 
turbines are set up. This plant is being 
erected by the German firm under con- 
tract with Manuel Cuesta Gallardo, a 
Mexican capitalist, who will construct a 
long transmission line which will supply 
energy for the mines and plantations of 
that district. When completed the en- 
tire property will become a part of the 
merger of interests of which the Guad- 
alajara Railway, Light and Power Com- 
pany is a principal feature. The merger 
will be known as the Chapala Hydro- 
electric and Irrigation Company. A line 
of steel towers has already been erected 
over the main transmission route, and 
side lines to various mines. 


*Elec. World, June 30, 1910. 
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A New Steel Belt Conveyer in Use in Sweden 


A Flexible Steel Ribbon the Distinguishing Characteristic of This Con- 


veyer. Construction, Maintenance and Power Costs Are Low. 





BY ALFRED GRADENWITZ* 


The growing tendency in engineering 
to substitute mechanical devices for 
manual labor is also manifested in con- 
nection with the handling of materials. 
In fact, mechanical conveyers can hardly 
be dispensed with wherever there is to be 
regular transportation of material. 

Although the construction of mechan- 
ical-transporting plants has become an 


BELT AND CHAIN CONVEYERS Possess Too 
SHCRT A LIFE 


As a smooth surface would obviously 
be best suited’ for the unimpeded dis- 
charging of material, it hasbeen suggested 
to connect by hinges, sheet-metal belts 
so as to construct an intermediary ap- 
paratus between the belt and chain con- 
veyer. However, practice has shown that 





TESTING AND ADJUSTING SANDVIK BELTS 


engineering branch of its own, all the 
horizontal conveyers so far designed, in 
. Spite of their number, may be divided 
into two classes, namely: chain and 
belt. conveyers. The former class com- 
prises various forms, all of which have 
in common a number of individual ele- 
ments linked together. They are neces- 
sarily of great weight and consequently 
entail a high-power consumption. They 
are limited by their inability to discharge 
the material from any point of the track. 


——___ 


*3 Regensburgerstr., Berlin, Germany. 


these chain belts, apart from their unsat- 
isfactory wearing qualities and in spite 
of careful construction, do not permit as 
smooth an unloading as belt conveyers 
proper. 

Although belt conveyers have a lower 
power consumption and possess greater 
ease of discharging than the chain type, 
and are safer in operation, still the type 
so far constructed is not free from a 
number of disadvantages. In fact, the 
belts which are in use (balata, cloth and 
rubber belts) are far from possessing the 


wearing qualities indispensable to belt 
conveyers. While high-speed rubber 
belts, at least under suitable atmospheric 
conditions, seem to constitute an excep- 
tion, their use is limited in an extraordin- 
ary degree by the steadily increasing 
price of rubber. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE SANDViK BELT 


The Sandvikens Jernverks Aktiebolag 
(Sandviken), the well known Swedish 
steel works, has made an interesting de- 
parture by adopting a new material for 
the construction of belt conveyers. In 
fact, the hardened steel belts recently 
put upon the market under the name 
Sandvik belts, are in every respect an 
excellent substitute for the belt and chain 
conveyers so far used. 

They are manufactured in lengths up 
to 100 meters, in widths of 8 to 16 in. 
and in thickness from 0.03 to 0.04 in., 
and are readily riveted together to torm 
any length. Wherever a special width is 
required, two or more parallel belts, as 
shown by actual practice, can be readily 
arranged beside one another. These con- 
veyer belts are endless and are set mov- 
ing in troughs or on any other suitable 
support by belt pulleys driven, prefer- 
ably, by electricity. 

The manufacture of steel belts of di- 
mensions suitable for transporting pur- 
poses obviously afforded great difficulties 
which were only overcome after exten- 


. Sive experimenting. As they are made 


of high-grade charcoal steel, Sandvik belts 
offer high resistance to traction and wear, 
and as they are very thin, possess a 
great flexibility. As their uniform sur- 
face in course of operation assumes a 
high polish, the friction on the support 
is reduced to a minimum. 


Cost OF MANUFACTURE, MAINTENANCE 
AND OPERATION Is Low 


Sandvik belt conveyers are especially 
suited for transporting ore, coal, planks, 
wood stumps, coke, cement, sand, slag, 
ashes, sawdust, and any kind of waste 
material. They are cheaper to install and 
construct than some other belts, and 
are capable, by virtue of their hard sur- 
face, of sliding over. a solid support with- 
out requiring the same number of idler 
pulleys as other belt conveyers. The cost 
of repair and upkeep is not an important 
item, as the same belt when properly fit- 
ted will last for years, and in case of 
fracture, can be readily repaired by in- 
serting a riveted piece. 

Owing to the small coefficient of fric- 
tion, the smooth surface of the steel and 
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the fact that the resilient belt accumu- 
lates the energy expended in inflection 
around the belt pulley instead of con- 
vetting it into heat like other belts and 
chains, the power consumption is low. 
The material, also, can be readily dis- 
charged from any point of the track. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE CONVEYER TROUGH 


The part of the belt concerned in the 
transport preferably travels at the bottom 
of a trough of wood or other suitable 
material, a section of which is represent- 
ed in Fig. 4. The walls of the trough 
may be inclined 15 deg. without risk of 
obstruction and should be lined with 
sheet metal when handling rough mater- 
ial. A longitudinal profile, on the other 
hand, should always be straight or con- 
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and 3 is an ordinary wooden drum, the 
sides of which are made of three to four 
layers of 1%-in. planks nailed together, 
while the circumference is formed by 
planks .two to three inches in thickness 
nailed to these sides. The axles are 
centered in cast or forged plates fixed 
to the side walls of the pulleys. The 
periphery is lined with a rubber belt 
three to four millimeters in thickness, 
carefully nailed to the pulley. 


PULLEY BEARINGS SHOULD HAVE 
INDEPENDENT ADJUSTMENT 


The bearings of the belt pulley should 
be made adjustable through 100 to 150 
mm. in the direction of travel, and the 
two sides should be independent of one 
another, thus allowing both the tight- 
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case of extensive plants it will also be 
found advantageous to install one or two 
such idlers, both for supporting or ad- 
iusting the belt in the direction of the 
pulleys. The distance between idler pul- 
leys is about 10 meters with the last idler 
placed about 3 meters from the belt pul- 
ley. 

The idler pulleys are from 400 to 500 
mm. in diameter and are made of iron, 
or preferably of wood. As far as possi- 
ble they should be also fitted with self- 
contained bearings so as to allow accu- 
rate adjustment during operation. In the 
case of conveyer plants installed in the 
open, especially in winter, the runway 
of the belt should be provided with radial 
sheet-metal scrapers for removing snow 
or waste. 
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DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION OF SANDVIK BELT CONVEYER 


vex to prevent the belt lifting off the 
trough, which would result if some mater- 
ial should accumplate below the belt. 
Any contact between the belt and the 
nail heads should also be avoided. If 
small amounts of pulverulent material 
should accumulate below the belt, they 
would still gradually advance in the di- 
rection of transport, provided the belt 
joints be made as represented in Figs. 5 
and 6. In order to prevent this material 
from getting between the belt and the 
belt pulley, a hole should be made in the 
bottom of the trough immediately in front 
of this pulley, as represented in Fig. 4. 


Putters Buitt Up oF PLANKS 


The belt pulleys, can, of course, be 
made in different ways. The cheap and 
suitable design represented in Figs. 1, 2 


ening of the steel belt and the adjustment 
of the pulley in the traveling direction 
of the belt. The belt pulleys can also be 
made of cast iron according to the usual 
practice, but in many cases they would 
be unnecessarily expensive. If so con- 
structed they should be lined at the peri- 
phery with wood and rubber which in 
this case may be riveted to the pulley, 
or nailed on a wooden lining around the 
same. The rubber lining is intended to 
partly compensate the buckling and 
scratching effect exerted on the belt by 
material getting between it and the pul- 
ley. 


The belt pulleys should be at least 
1000 to 1200 mm. in diameter. Idler 
pulleys similar to those represented in 
Figs. 2 and 3 are used for supporting 
the returning side of the belt. In the 


SPLICING THE SECTIONS OF THE BELT 


Sandvik belt conveyers are preferably 
operated by electric motors installed at 
the driving pulley. The individual lengths 
of belts up to about 100 m. are joined 
by riveting, as represented in Figs. 5 
and 6. Though somewhat more compli- 
cated thé method illustrated in Fig. 6 
best protects the belt against fracture 
in the joint, apart from insuring a greater . 
cleanliness of the trough. 

A definite tension of the belt is effected 
by means of the ordinary type of belt 
stretcher. The ends of the sections to be 
joined are clamped between two wooden 
jaws which are approached to one an- 
other by means of the customary screws, 
after which the two ends are simply 
riveted together. The riveted joints 
should be symmetrical to the longitudinal 
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direction of the belt so that the latter 
may run smoothly in the trough and over 
the belt pulleys. 

The two ends of the belt having been 
lapped to about 60 mm., are riveted to- 
gether by two rows of rivets, each about 
4 mm. in diameter, and at 30 to 35 mm. 
distance apart. In order to prevent the 
steel from rusting, the inside surface of 
the belt ends should be previously coated 
with linseed oil, tar or the like. 

Whenever feasible, the material should 
be charged on the transporting belt as far 
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of its smooth surface, the conveyer belt 
can be freed almost completely from even 
the smallest particles. 

The capacity of the conveyer belt is 
proportional to the speed, and approxi- 
mately to the Square of its width. The 
lower the speed, the less will be the wear 
and tear by friction and consequently 
the greater should be the width of the 
belt. Under ordinary conditions, 50 m. 
per min. is a suitable speed, although in 
some cases up to 100 m. should be 
reached. 


TRANSPORTING FIREWOOD ON SANDVIK BELTS 


away as possible from the rear belt pul- 
ley, so as to keep this free and readily 
accessible. The load is discharged from 
the belt either by means of a scraper 
located at any point of the track, or by 
pouring out over the front belt pulley. 
The scraper used in the former case, 
in its simplest form, is a slanting plank 
placed upon the belt. Through an open- 
ing in the trough the conveyer can be 
discharged partly or completely. When 
the material is to be discharged simul- 
taneously on both sides, the scraper is 
given the shape of a plow. On account 


WipTH OF BELT Is A FUNCTION OF Ma- 
TERIAL TO BE CARRIED 

The width of the belt primarily de- 
pends on the kind of material and sec- 
ondarily on the quantity to be trans- 
ported. Accordingly there are three 
classifications, namely: (1) Planks, 
boards, laths, etc.; (2) ore, charcoal, 
chopped firewood, blocks, ctc.; (3) saw- 
dust, shavings and other waste materials. 
Under class 1, the width of the belt is 
mainly determined by the width, in class 
2, by the length, and in class 3, by the 
quantity of the material. 


‘smooth 


In the first class the width should be 
chosen at about 1.5 times the width of 
the material to be transported. In con- 
nection with class 2 the width should be 
chosen at least equal to the maximum 
length of material, whereas in class 3, 
the conveyer belt should be able to carry 
the material without the latter coming 
into contact, to any considerable extent, 
with the side walls of the trough. 

It is difficult to make any general state- 
ment in regard to the power consumption 
of a conveyer plant with Sandvik belts, 
as in addition to the. kind of materials to 
be transported, the weather conditions 
and other factors are important. Gen- 
erally speaking, the amount of power 
consumed is low, for the number of idler 
rolls is small, the belt surface very 
and the energy expended in 
bending the belt around the belt disk is 
stored in the belt, owing to the elasticity 
of the steel. This stored energy is put 
to account later on. : 


EXAMPLES OF SANDVIK INSTALLATIONS 
One plant installed a Sandvik belt 400 
mm. in width to convey, at a speed of 
50 m. per min., about 50 cu.m. of char- 
coal per hour. The length of the belt 
between the disks is about 120 m., and 
the power consumption for the empty 
belt, inclusive of the gear and motor, 
amounts to about 3.6 e.h.p. When the 
belt is filled with charcoal, the power 
consumption increases to 5.1 h.p., the 
gearing and motor alone requiring 2.1 
h.p., whereas the power consumption of 
the belt and belt disk at no load and 
full load is 1.5 and 2.9 h.p. respectively. 
In another plant two parallel Sandvik 
belts, 300 mm. in width, traveling be- 
side one another with a distance of about 
150 m. between belt disks, transport 
about 100 cu.m. of charcoal per hour. 
The power consumption, at a speed of 50 


‘m., is with no load 6.3 and with full load 


9h.p. The pulling part of the belt passes 
over a charcoal bunker 9 m. in hight 
and 100 m. in length. 

The third plant, shown in the accom- 
panying halftone, comprises a Sandvik 
belt 410 mm. in width for transporting 
chopped firewood. The distance between 
belt pulleys in this case is 80 mm., and 
the power consumption with full load at 
a speed of 50 mm. per min. is about 
4 e.h.p., although in addition to trans- 
porting the material the belt is also lifted 
to a considerable hight. 

Most of the installations so far com- 
pleted are situated in the northern parts 
of Sweden. After several years of care- 
ful testing, Sandvik belts have recently 
been put upon the market. 


At the Etta mines, 16 miles east of Hill 
City, S. D., large exposures of spodumene 
have been opened by leasers, and ship- 
ments have been made, from time to 
time, for several years, to the Standard 
Essence Company, of Maywood, N. J. 
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The Golden Horseshoe Estate and the 
Associated Gold Mines, two of the most 
prominent of the West Australian gold 
mines, have lately suffered in reputation 
by an appreciable fall in the value of 
the ore crushed and consequently in the 
profits realized. 

The Golden Horseshoe recovered, from 
the ore crushed during 1908, 49s. per ton. 
During 1909 the grade of ore crushed 
was even lower. In January of 1909, 46s. 


per ton was recovered from which figure’ 


there was a decrease to 36s. in Decem- 
ber, followed by the still lower average 
of 30s. 6d. for the first six months of 
1910. 


DECREASE AT GOLDEN HORSESHOE 
UNEXPECTED 


In the published figures of this com- 
pany there was nothing to suggest the 
possibility of such a drop in value, on the 
contrary they justified the expectancy 
that the good results would be main- 
tained. These figures are shown in Table 
I and II. From such ore reserves as were 
declared at the end of 1909 it was rea- 
sonable to conclude that throughout 1910 
the ore crushed would yield on an aver- 
age about 40s. per ton whereas only 
30s. 6d. was recovered to June 1. 


DIFFERENCE OF OPINION REGARDING 
CAUSE OF DECREASE 


Regarding this fall in value, the chair- 
man of the company stated at the an- 
nual meeting held on May 4, 1910, that 
the decreased recovery “was due to un- 
avoidable causes of a temporary nature.” 
The reason given for this was that “pre- 
paratory work was unfortunately delayed 
in some of the stopes by reason of the 


TABLE I. ORE RESERVES OF GOLDEN 
HORSESHOE MINE AT THE END 
OF EACH YEAR. 


Ounces per 
Tons. Ton. 
151,809 
233,265 
278,644 
543,918 
785,473 
954,631 
931,307 


1,065,409 
1,071,638 


SCooooor eee 
ur q ur 


fact that he (the manager) was unable 
to get the work sufficiently ahead. This 
necessitated the drawing of a large pro- 
portion of ore from the lower grade 
stopes in order to keep the mills fully 
supplied.” Assurance was given that this 
temporary decrease in the output would 
“be made up in the course of a few 
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Ore Reserves of West Australia Gold Mines 


LONDON CORRESPONDENCE 


months.” However, with the cabled re- 
turns for June, 1910 was the message, 
“decrease caused by grade of ore not 
coming up to expectation, gradual in- 
crease in returns expected.” That the 
grade of ore crushed does not come up to 
expectations, and that the ore reserves 


TABLE II. ORE CRUSHED AT GOLDEN 


HORSESHOE MINE. 


Ounces per 
Ton.t 


. 980 
.170 
- 920 
-520 
. 180 
. 850 
- 726 
-685 
.675 
.620 
.416 


Tons. 


247,740 
263,361 
149,003 


COoCoooOrRReENe 


1909 
1910 (6 mo.) 


+The figures in this column are obtained by 
calculation from the bullion actually recovered; 
the other figures are as published. 


which the manager has stated to be con- 
servatively estimated have in the test of 
actual working proved to have been over- 
estimated are then the true causes of the 
decrease in recovery. 
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that those mines which depend upon rich 
ore to keep up the grade of the ore from 
extensive workings, are liable to disturb- 
ing fluctuations in their output. This has 
not been the record of the Golden Horse- 
shoe in the past but may be the condi- 
tion at the present time. If only for the 
.light it would shed on this point, the 
statement of the ore reserves in the an- 
nual report should be more detailed and 
not sum up values and quantities under 
four headings. 


ORE RESERVES OVERESTIMATED 


The manager’s more recent statement 
of ore reserves as at June 30, 1910, which 
compares with the figures at the end of 
the year 1909 is shown in Table III. Dur- 
ing the six months’ time the reserves were 
reduced by 149,003 tons of 8.32-dwt. 
grade but seeing that development was 
proceeding simultaneously it is reason- 
able to assume that an equal amount of 
comparatively low-grade ore was devel- 
oped by the current development. It is 
therefore evident that the ore reserves 
were overestimated to.the extent of 127,- 
561 oz. which at an ordinary rate of ex- 
traction is equivalent to 110,000 oz. of 





TABLE III. 





ORE RESERVES AT GOLDEN HORSESHOE MINE 


DEC. 31, 19099 AND JUNE 30, 1910. 


Dec. 31, 1909. 


Dwt. per | Total Contents, 


Tons. 


12,469 
449,165 
542,659 

67,315 


1,071,638 


on. 


STATEMENT OF ORE RESERVES UN- 
SATISFACTORY 


Because of the close agreement be- 
tween the ore reserves and the ore 
crushed in previous years it is difficult to 
combat the idea that the valuation work 
has been properly made and that the va- 
riation of the ore deposition is alone to 
blame for the present disappointment. 
There ‘are considerations, however, which 
would suggest that the statement of the 
ore reserves in the annual report leaves 
something to be desired. 

It must be remembered that this is a 
large mine, working many levels and 
very many stopes. To suggest, as the 
manager first did, that the fall in grade 
was due to some of the stopes being tem- 
porarily unavailable, is to suggest that 
those particular stopes contained high- 
grade ore. It is the general experience 


993,924.21 


June 30, 1910. 


Total 
Contents, 


Dwt. per 
Ton. Ounces. 


Ounces. 


4,710.57 


215,054.64 
317,107.35 


57,051.65 
903 592 10.32 


gold or to a profit of £450,000. The 
sampling and estimation of the ore re- 
serves of the Golden Horseshoe mine is, 
therefore, open to criticism upon the 
score. of inadequate checking. 


DISCREPANCY IN ASSOCIATED GOLD MINES’ 
FIGURES 


Considering the case of the Associated 
Gold Mines it is seen that this mine de- 
clared on March 31, 1909, that the re- 
serves consisted of 483,517 tons of an 
average value of about 42s. per ton, from 
which a recovery of 38s. per ton could 
be anticipated for the year ending March 
31, 1910. The actual returns were 33s. 
7d. per ton. This fall continued during 
April, May and June, for which the aver- 
age value’ has been about 26s. In 
addition, the estimate of ore reserves for 
the year ended March 31, 1910, shows 
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193,550 oz. of gold as against 241,750 oz. 
for the estimate of the previous year, a 
diminution of 48,208 oz. During the 
year 136,829 tons containing 57,468 oz. 
were crushed, so that, to balance the ac- 
count, ore containing 9260 oz. of gold 
must have been proved by the develop- 
ment during the year; the figures show 
that 206,312 tons were proved. Hence 
an overestimate was made in one figure 
or the other. 

The manager of the Associated Gold 
Mines has recently withdrawn cable 
his last estimate, disappointing as that 
was, adding at the same time: “In sev- 
eral places back of stope assays alto- 
gether unsatisfactory” .. . “Cannot form 
any reliable estimate as to ore in sight.” 


TABLE IV. ORE RESERVES OF ASSOCI- 
ATED GOLD MINES AT THE 
END OF YEAR. 


Ounces 
er 
Year ended Tons. on. 
March 31, 2007... .606.0¢. 330,278 0.52 
March 31, 1908.......... 430,414 0.50 
March 31, 1909.......... 483,517 0.50 
March 31, 1910.......... 553,000 0.35 


ALL ESTIMATES OF ORE RESERVES UN- 
SATISFACTORY 


The failure of the methods of ore valu- 
ation applied in this case has been so 
complete that it becomes of great interest 
to know what they were. The chairman 
of the company said in his speech at 
the annual meeting in July, 1909, that 
the ore reserves were of “ore blocked 
out.” From the remarks made by the 
general manager at the same meeting 
the idea is gotten that the value of the 
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result in a gradual elimination of original 
errors. This, of course, would only af- 
fect those blocks of ore which, at the 
time any estimate was being made, were 
partially stoped away, and concerning 
which it would be a question as to 
whether the original average valuation 
were still applicable. 


BETTER SYSTEM AT OTHER MINES 


In contrast to ‘the above, the case of 
the other two most important mines on 
the West Australian goldfield may be 
mentioned. The Ivanhoe Gold Corporation 
maintains two separate and distinct esti- 
mates of its ore reserves, one being made 
by the manager and the other by the 
company’s consulting engineers. This 
procedure, if carried out completely, is 
certainly a most effectual security against 
sudden disappointment. In addition the 
ore reserves are segregated under about 
30 different headings, which would 
show that the mine does not depend upon 
any very rich stopes, but that the ore is 
comparatively regular in value. These 
latter remarks may also be applied to the 
case of the Great Boulder Proprietary, 
which, however, does not declare any in- 
dependent estimate. 


CHAIRMAN MAKES SWEEPING STATEMENTS 


In the annual meeting of the company, 
held in July, 1910, the chairman brought 
out interesting points regarding the esti- 
mation of ore reserves in the Kalgoorlie 
goldfield and a manager’s responsibility. 
Referring to the former he said in effect 
that on the Kalgoorlie field the value of 


TABLE V. ORE CRUSHED AT ASSOCI- 
ATED GOLD MINES. 


ore reserves is determined by the yield - 


of the mine in the previous year and by 
stope assays rather than from any sys- 
tematic valuation based upon samples 
taken during the blocking out of reserves. 

In his report for the next year, the 
manager, realizing that this method had 
failed him, relied entirely upon the 
crushing results of the previous five 
months to give the value for the future. 
The total ore mined for the five months 
ended April 30 showed an extractable 
value of 27s. 4d. per ton, but since then, 
as stated above, the results have nullified 
this estimate and the manager has con- 
fessed himself incapable of making a 
reliable estimate, being only able to say 
that the ore now being crushed assays 
6 dwt. per ton of 2000 pounds. 


CUMULATIVE ERROR IN ESTIMATES 


From these two experiences and espe- 
cially from that of the Golden Horseshoe, 
the idea is suggested that the estimaté of 
the ore reserves in a mine which has been 
working for some years, may contain er- 
rors accumulated year by year, and that 
to check this there should be a continual 
resampling in progress such as should 


Year ended Tons. on. 


Maren 31, 1906... 2.65... 119,886 0.54 
March 31, 1909.......... 125,794 0.54 
March 31, 1910.......... 136,829 0.42 
Sree TOMtMS. 0... 66.65. 34,589 0.33 


the ore reserves is generally calculated 
from stope and truck samples and not 
from the development which results in 
blocking out the ore. This statement 
must be taken with some reserve, for it 
applies only to those mines where the 
grade of ore shows erratic variations and 
not to the mines in general. 

The second point suggested is that, 
since the method of computation of ore 
reserves was declared beforehand, the re- 
sponsibility of the manager for the figures 
obtained is lessened. It may, of course, 
be comforting to the manager to know 
that he has been so open about his meth- 
ods, but it must also be remembered that 
the method of computation was not put 
before the shareholders for their sanc- 
tion. Such questions are always claimed 
by the members of the technical staff of 
a mine to be entirely within their sphere. 
Making every allowance it must therefore 


be said that the technical staff, from the 
consulting engineer down, must bear the 
onus of this disappointment. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER FINDS CONDITIONS 
As STATED 


In this connection it is proper to state 
that the consulting engineer who was 
sent out at this crisis to assist, has re- 
ported by cable as follows: “In my 
opinion reliable estimate of tonnage and 
value of ore reserves impossible. The 
largest portion of the ore blocked out is 
low-grade ore, pay ore very pockety.” 
The mistake, of course, has been in not 
recognizing earlier that reliable estimates 
were not obtainable, certainly not by the 
method adopted. 

It appears now, as is in part confirmed 
by the above cable from the consulting 
engineer, that the largest portion of the 
ore blocked out is of low grade and that 
heretofore the manager has been able to 
keep up a certain high grade by drawing 
ore from a limited number of stopes hav- 
ing ore of considerable higher value. This 
position was not disclosed in the reports 
as it undoubtedly should have been; the 
statement of such a condition would at 
once have shattered the confidence put 
in the ore reserves on account of past 
results. 


Early Mining and Silver Produc- 


tion at Cerro de Pasco ‘- 





The discovery of molten silver in the 
ashes of his evening fire, by the Indian 
shepherd, Huari-Capcha, in 1630, led to 
the opening up of the Cerro de Pasco 
district in Peru. According to Lester W. 
Strauss (Inca Chronicle), the first “mine 
scale” was made in 1740 and as early as 
this, drainage tunnels had been found 
a necessity. 

With the introduction of the first steam 
pump of Cornish pattern in 1816, the 
zone of oxidation was passed, sulphides 
and native silver taking the place of the 
oxidized ores. 

The crude system of mining of the 
early days, which was fruitful of acci- 
dents and costly, is still in evidence. The 
miners were paid according to the grade 
of the ore. If in rich ore, the miner 
carried his huachaca, or half portion of 
the ore broken during the day to the 
registro on the surface. Here the mine 
owner took out a fifth for pumping ex- 
penses, half the remainder for himself, 
thus leaving one-fifth of the total ore 
broken as the miners’ pay. 

The silver production of the district 
since its discovery is estimated at about 
300,000,000 ounces. 

At the present time silver ores or 
pacos containing little or no copper are 
being mined and sold to the Cerro de 
Pasco company for converter lining. Only 
ores carrying 30 oz. and over of silver 
and more than 70 per cent. silica are 
bought for this purpose. 
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Recent Practice in Copper Matte Converting 


Increased Scale of Operations, Larger Vessels and Improved Appliances 
Used. Conservation of the Air and Importance of Volume Recognized 


BY 


The process of converting copper 
mattes has been in use for about thirty 
years and a review of the improvements 
that have been made, the reductions in 
costs that have been effected, with some 
suggestions where further improvements 
and reductions in cost may be secured 
may be of interest. ; 


IMPORTANT STEPS IN 30 YEARS OF CON- 
VERTER PROGRESS 


The improvements that have been made 
may be tabulated as follows: 

(1) Enlarging the size of the con- 
verter vessel has effected higher tem- 
peratures through the greater blast vol- 
ume used, more regular and easier oper- 
ation and less losses through the produc- 
tion of “slop” and cleanings that must 
be resmelted. 

(2) Enlarging settlers of the blast fur- 
naces has furnished storage for matte 
and avoided the cost of resmelting matte 
for the converters in special furnaces. 

(3) Putting in the linings with power 
Tamamers and using gold, silver and cop- 
per ores in the place of barren quartz and 
clay. 

(4) Improved mechanical appliances 
for tilting converters and machinery for 
handling matte, slag, blister copper and 
cther products. 

(5) Improvements in means of getting 
the air blast into the matte and prevent- 
ing leakage. 

(6) The introduction of a basic lining 
in place of the silicious lining, effecting 
a longer life of lining and avoiding the 
cost of an expensive relining plant and 
cranes of great tonnage for handling 
heavy converters; utilization of silicious 
ores that would be entirely unsuitable for 
lining ecid-lined converters to flux the 
iron of the matte. 


THEORY OF MATTE CONVERTING 


The theory of converting mattes is de- 
pendent upon the fact that on forcing a 
blast of air through a body of molten 
matte the iron and sulphur will be oxi- 
dized with the evolution of sufficient heat 
sc that, (a) notwithstanding the great 
amounts of heat lost in escaping gases, 
radiation and conduction, a temperature 
sufficiently high will be maintained in the 
converter for the iron oxide produced t) 
form slag, either with the silica of the 
lining or with the silica or silicious ores 
added for the purpose, and (b) the mass 
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in the converter will be maintained in a- 
molten condition while at the same time 
the copper from the matte that might be 
oxidized will react with the sulphides re- 
maining, forming either cuprous sulphide 
or metallic copper. 

The products are: Metallic copper, car- 
rying the greater part of the gold and sil- 
ver and a comparatively small amount 
of the impurities of the matte; slag, 
containing a small amount of copper, 
silver and gold, together with the 
iron from the matte and part of its im- 
purities; and gases carrying practically 
all of the sulphur of the matte as sul- 
phurous acid, with minute particles of 
matte and copper and the more volatile 
impurities such as a large part of the 
arsenic, antimony, lead and _ zinc. 
The position of the impurities, such 
as lead, arsenic and antimony will 
depend greatly upon the temperature at 
which the operation is carried on and how 
far the conversion is carried, e.g., if, 
when blowing leady copper matte, the 
operation is stopped when the sulphur is 
not quite all burned out (at “gas cop- 
per”) the copper will still contain com- 
paratively large amounts of lead, arsenic 
and antimony. 


SLAG LOSSES 


The amount of copper and precious 
metals in the slag will under ordinary 
conditions be sufficient to require resmelt- 
ing or special treatment for their re- 
covery and the irony slags are generally 
a welcome addition to the blast-furnace 
charge both for their fluxing power and 
excellent physical condition. 

By removing the slag that has formed 
before the metal is “high” the copper 
and other losses may be kept quite low 
(below 1 per cent. for copper) in the 
greater part of the slag formed. The 
matte is “high” when the iron has been 
removed to below 2 per cent., although 
the copper may vary from 64 per cent. 
to 77 per cent. in lead-copper matte and 
copper matte; with nickeliferous copper 
matte, the percentage of copper may be 
much lower. 


FOAMING 


When the matte has reached this stage, 
the slag or most of it must be removed, 
or foaming will take place, possibly re- 
sulting in throwing the whole charge out 
of the converters. This foaming is ap- 
parently due to an accumulation of cop- 
per oxide or silicate in the slag, to such 


MOOR E* 


a point that a violent reaction, 
sented by the equation 

2Cu.0 + Cu.S = 6Cu + SO: 
takes place between this copper oxide and 
the sulphide of the matte or white metal. 

This reaction is strongly endothermic, 
representing a heat absorption of 38,640 
cal., which quickly makes the’ slag vis- 
cous and hence foamy. The exact con- 
ditions when this foaming will take place 
have not been thoroughly worked out, 
but the reaction seems to be most vio- 
lent and noticeable at lower tempera- 
tures. This would be expected from the 
erdothermic reaction and analogy with 
the lead sulphate-sulphide reaction which 
scarcely takes place at all at high tem- 
peratures. 

Foaming is certain to take place if the 
matte is blown beyond the “high” point 
in the presence of large amounts of 
irony slag. It is on account of this re- 
action and on account of the high-slag 
contents of metals when blown beyond 
the high point that all methods for the 
direct conversion of ores to metallic cop- 
per, such as were suggested and patented 
by Hollway, Garretson and others, must 
necessarily fail. 


repre- 


SIZE OF CONVERTERS 


The improvements that have been 
made due to the enlargement of the con- 
verting vessel have been limited, in the 
acid-lined converter, by the mechanical 
means that have been installed for hand- 
ling the vessels and relining them. Ow- 
ing to this limitation, little change has 
been made in the last few years in the 
size of the converter—the largest ver- 
tical converters, 8 ft. in diameter and 16 
ft. high, have been in use at Aguascalien- 


‘tes for over 15 years; and the largest 


acid-lined horizontal converters 8 ft. in 
diameter by 12% ft. long, have been in 
use for over six years. The more recent 
installations have been mostly of smaller 
sizes, 7 ft. by 14 ft. and 8 ft. by 11% 
ft. respectively, or smaller. Although the 
International plant at Tooele, Utah, is in- 
stalling 8x12'4-ft. barrel converters which 
would indicate that size to be entirely 
satisfactory at Anaconda. 

The large-sized settlers of round or 
elliptical section that were made neces- 
sary to avoid resmelting mattes have 
proved a considerable improvement to 
blast-furnace practice as well as to con- 
verting, and no one would consider erect- 
ing a large copper-blast furnace now 
without a large settler whether converters 
were to be used or not. 
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The advantage of thorough tamping of 
the converter lining was appreciated 
some years ago and adopted generally. 
The usual appliance in use is an air-ham- 
mer hung on a traveling carrier from a 
movable jib-crane arm, 


CONVERTER LINING 


The use of the silicious ores in the 
‘place of quartz or quartzite has made a 
market for ores that would otherwise 
not pay the cost of smelting. The use 
of clayey ores and tailing slimes has in- 
troduced quite a saving as compared to 
barren clay, but the supply of clayey 
ores is now insufficient in Mexico and 
barren clays are being used extensively, 
as tailing slimes do not always contain 
the binding qualities that are necessary. 
Attempts to use the slimes from the Utah 
Copper mill were unsuccessful at Gar- 
field. 

It is important in putting in acid lin- 
ings that it should be correctly tempered 
with just the proper amount of.moisture 
to produce a hard homogeneous mass 
when tamped. Making a fixed number 
of linings per shift, or putting out relined 
converters regardless of the manner and 
thoroughness with which they are tamped, 
results invariably in short life and more 
expensive relining in the end. When cor- 
rectly mixed and rammed the lining 
should require but little drying. 

Excessive amounts of fines in the silica 
make it unfit for lining and considerable 
amounts of iron oxides or lime greatly 
reduce the life of the lining on account 
of their fluxing action. For this same 
reason the clay used for a binder should 
not contain much of such fluxes, as soda, 
potash, iron or manganese oxides, or 
lime. A clay otherwise suitable but con- 
taining as high as 5 per cent. and 6 per 
cent. CaO as gypsum, was used at Gar- 
field, but did not give a satisfactory life 
of lining. 

To be entirely suitable for lining acid 
converters, the clay should be refractory 
enough to hold the particles of silica until 
they are entirely fluxed by the iron oxide 
formed in the bath of matte. Otherwise 
pieces of silica are loosened from the 
lining and floated out with the slag un- 
fluxed. 


MECHANICAL APPLIANCES 


A great many improvements have been 
made in machinery for tilting devices, 
but the arrangement utilized on the Pierce 
and Smith design of basic-lined con- 
verter is probably the simplest and most 
economical. This consists of two wire 
ropes, one end attached to the converter 
with the other end of each attached to 
the heads of the plungers of a hydraulic 
cylinder, set on opposite sides of the 
converter. These avoid the use of the 
rack and sector and give a very steady 
and easily regulated motion to the con- 
verter. Of course, either alternating- or 
direct-current motors could be used in 


place of the hydraulic cylinders if pre- 
ferred, or in a cold climate where the use 
of water is likely to give trouble from 
freezing. 

For handling matte and shells for re- 
lining, the traveling electric crane is in 
general use and in most recent plants the 
furnaces and converters are arranged 
for the handling of the matte from the 
settler directly to the converters by the 
crane. In another system in use at 
Aguascalientes since the converters were 
installed, there are no cranes; the matte 
is handled from the settlers to hydraulic . 
platform elevators, each serving two 
stands, by ladles set on trucks with worm 
gears for tilting. The ladles are hauled 
by steam locomotives, and the contents 
poured into the converters through a 
movable, curved, clay-lined spout. The 
shells are handled into and out of the 
stand by other hydraulic platform ele- 
vators, constructed directly underneath 
the stands on special tracks built for the 
purpose. They are handled by hand-car 
movers to a transfer table and in the 
same manner to any desired relining 
stand. 

At Anaconda, where the converter build- 
ing is separate and removed from the 
furnace buildings, the matte is hauled 
from the furnaces to the converters by 


locomotives with ladles set upon trucks . 


and there poured direct from the trucks 
to the converters through short launders. 
Without careful analysis and complete 
understanding of conditions anyone would 
be inclined to label the first methods 
modern, uptodate and economical; the 
second, out-of-date, crude and expensive, 
and the third, double handling; in fact, 
I have heard these identical adjectives 
applied to the several methods by metal- 
lurgists who had not operated any of 
them, or only one of them, and had not 
taken special conditions into account. 


MECHANICAL METHODS COMPARED 


The special disadvantages of the first 
method as compared to the second are: 

(1) Higher first cost; (2) Greater re- 
pairs and upkeep charges; (3) Break- 
ages; (4) Danger from heavy loads car- 
ried overhead and demoralization of op- 
erators of converters; (5) Inefficiency of 
crane operators from smoke, fumes and 
explosions; (6) Inability to operate fur- 
naces efficiently in an atmosphere heavily 
charged with converter gases. 

It may be said that it is always cheaper 
to transport on the ground level than 
by any means that move small loads in 
the air overhead, and the repairs to motor 
or engine, cars and tracks are also much 
less. At Aguascalientes the cost per ton 
of copper for delivering matte to the 
converters and handling slag from them 
to the slag beds was only a small frac- 
tion of the cost of the same operations 
at Garfield, although the output was only 
one-half or thereabouts. 

The method at Aguascalientes had sev- 
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eral obvious disadvantages that could 
readily be avoided in building a new 


. plant. It should also be taken into ac- 


count that they have cheap and efficient 
lsbor when intelligently handled as com- 
pared to the Greek and “Hun” of the: 
northern smelteries. 
sufficient difference in levels the hy- 
draulic platform hoists for hoisting the 
matte cars could be avoided and the matte 
poured into the converters from the 
matte-tap level by short launders. The 
hydraulic hoists for changing converters, 
which are an ever-present source of 
danger, could be replaced by a heavy 
short-span crane for handling converters 
to relining stands. A crane for handling 
heavy material is practically a necessity 
im any case. 

The suffocating gases from the con- 
verters while pouring copper, turning up 
and down, etc., are abundant reasons for 
placing the converters at a distance from 
the furnaces and the difference in effi- 
ciency and “morale” of the men em- 
ployed on the furnaces should much more 
than pay the cost of the transportation 
and handling. High buildings are not a 
panacea for smoke and fume troubles, 
especially if they are left open all around 
the bottom so that the wind can blow 
through and cause enough suction to 
neutralize any draft that would otherwise 
be obtained. Working in an atmosphere 
of sulphurous-acid gas for eight hours, 
it is to be expected that the cranemen 
will be far from efficient and that the 
breakage and accidents will be excessive. 


HANDLING THE BLISTER COPPER ~ 


For handling the blister copper, bul- 
lion furnaces and tilting ladles with 
casting machines have been installed in a 
number of the larger plants. Such in- 
Stallations allow for the prompt release 
of the converter when its charge is fin- 
ished and when properly designed and 
operated should make for cheaper hand- 
ling and loading of the blister copper and 
a cleaner product for shipment. Smaller 
plants use the system of pouring into 
molds, placed on trucks and moved by 
hand or by the motive power used for 
handling the slag. By setting a three- 
spout ladle under the launder that is 
used to break the fall of the stream of 
copper, three molds may be filled at a 
time. 

The molds for casting the copper are a 
considerable source of cost and annoy- 
ance. They are usually made of cast 
iron although copper molds with a plate 
of cast iron in the bottom where the 
stream strikes have given good satis- 
faction. To allow accurate sampling at 
the refinery the copper must be cast into 
thin plates. A thickness of two to three 
inches is generally acceptable. Wraith’s 
experiments’ sampling anode copper at 
Anaconda confirm this. 





1Buli. A. I. M. E., March, 1910. 
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DISPOSAL OF THE BY-PRODUCTS 


The slag is generally skimmed into 
slag pots on tracks directly beneath the 
converter although in some places it is 
handled by cranes either to blast-furnace 
settler or reverberatory furnaces. Where 
it is skimmed into slag pots it is either 
cast in casting machines and delivered 
from the machine into railroad cars for 
transport to the furnace bins or cast into 
beds, broken up by hand and elevated to 
furnace bins especially constructed for 
the purpose. The latter plan is expensive 
where labor is high. There are two sys- 
tems of casting in use—one consisting of 
a set of sheet-iron pans on a moving 
chain belt; the other system being a se- 
ries of stationary cast-iron molds ar- 
ranged for dumping into bins. The slag 
is tapped into these from a side taphole 
in a slag car running along the molds. 
This latter system designed by Kelly, of 
Salt Lake City, has the disadvantage that 
the engine and crew are tied up while the 
slag is flowing. 

The other by-products are the slop and 
splash around the converters and the flue 
dust and flue accretions. In a properly 
cperated plant these products (except the 
flue dust) may be handled again into the 
converter and form welcome additions for 
cooling down hot charges. 

Where the operations are not carefully 
performed these products and the shells 
or skulls from the ladles with cleanings 
from converter shells at the relining plant, 
cannot be resmelted in the converters and 
will form a considerable percentage of 
the furnace charge, resulting in increased 
smelting costs. The excessive forma- 
tion of these products results from the 
following practices: Overcharging con- 
verters; overflowing charges; improperly 
tamped linings; poor lining material; or 
poor joints between the bottom and cap. 
Probably the most fruitful cause is over- 
charging in the rush to make tonnage. 


COMPLETE UTILIZATION OF THE OXYGEN 
INTRODUCED 


The oxygen of all air introduced. into 
the bath of matte is completely utilized 
for combustion, even with a thin layer 
of matte above the tuyeres. This fact 
was proven by John Hollway as long ago 
as 1878 in his experiments on converting 
mattes at Penistone*. Analyses of the 
gases from converting showed no oxygen. 
Of course, it would be possible to make 
cenditions in which all of the oxygen is 
not utilized, such as too thin a layer of 
matte over the. tuyeres, or too large 
tuyere openings, but with the tuyeres not 
larger than 114 in. diameter and a few 
inches of matte over the tuyeres all the 
oxygen is utilized. Indeed, if any con- 
siderable amount of oxygen escaped com- 
bustion the cooling effect of the heat 
taken up by it and the associated nitrogen 
would be immediately apparent. 


2Journ. Soc. Arts, Feb. 14, 1879. 
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Some experiments which I made in 
1904 with a view to ascertaining the 
amount or depth of matte necessary to 
give complete utilization of the oxygen 
may be of interest although some of the 
data were imperfect. The specific gravity 
of the specimen matte, at 60 deg. F., was 
4.91; of the specimen slag was 3.84, and 
of the white metal, 5.72. The diameter 
of the newly lined converter was 3 
ft. with the top tuyere opening 8 in. 
(0.666 ft.) above the bottom. But as the 
matte, slag and white metal must have a 
much lower specific gravity at the high 
temperature and molten condition obtain- 
ing, I have used the specific gravity 4.5 
for matte; 3.5 for slag and 5.5 for white 
metal for the calculations, as these fig- 
ures are close enough for the purposes. 
With a charge of 7110 lb. matte, using the 
specific gravity given, we have at the 
start 25.280 cu.ft., which is equivalent to 
3.576 ft. depth of matte; or 3.576 ft. — 
0.666 ft. — 2.91 ft., the depth of matte 
above tuyeres at the start of the blow. At 
the end of the blow, the converter meas- 
ured 3'% ft. inside diameter at the tuyere 
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is generally stated as free air (piston dis- 
placement) per ton of blister copper pro- 
duced. To determine the efficiency of the 
air in addition it is necessary to know the 
temperature of the air at the blower in- 
take, the barometric pressure, the humid- 
ity, the weight and analysis of the matte 
converted and of the slags, gases, flue 
dust and bullion produced. Many of these 
data are not kept in any plant with which 
I am familiar, but fairly close estimates 
may be made from the analyses and 
weights of the matte and bullion. This 
will serve for comparisons, or theoret- 
ical efficiency. 

The losses of air may be stated as fol- 
lews: (1) Loss due to temperature and 
humidity of air when taking signal-ser- 
vice temperature and humidity instead of 
actual inlet temperature and humidity, 
with the inlet in the engine house. This 
loss may amount to over 5 per cent. when 
the outdoor temperature is low and en- 
gine-room temperature is high and con- 
tains considerable escaping steam. 

(2) Slippage and volume efficiency of 
the air cylinders will show but a partial 


AMOUNT OF AIR USED IN CONVERTING AT DIFFERENT PLANTS. 


Cu.ft. per Ton 
Blister Copper. 


ROD 6.5 5 pv0.6's oie i050 
Copper-lead 


*Figures from memory. 


B, C, D are stated amounts and Ido not know 


made or not. 
to actual engine displacement. <A, F 
from dimensions of air cylinders and 


E and E’ are plant figures allowing for slippage which I 
and F’ are actual piston displacement as calculated 
revolution-counter 


Grade of Matte 


Bullion, 
yu. 


39 
42 
41 
42 
43 
43 
43 
40 


whether allowance for slippage was 


have corrected 
arith- 


records. Analyses are 


metical means of daily samples and may not represent the actual averages. 


i 


line and the bottom was about 1 ft. below 
the tuyeres, as nearly as could be meas- 
ured when the copper was poured, and 
the converter contained 3459 Ib. white 
metal and 5203 Ib. slag by calculation. 
The slag removed weighed 4925 Ib., but 
a small amount remained in the con- 
verter. The 3459 lb. of white metal oc- 
cupied 10.06 cu.ft., which gave a total 
depth of 1.05 ft., or a trifle above the 
tuyeres when the converter stood upright. 

With the vertical converter in use it 
could not have been possible to have had 
over 6 in. of matter over the tuyeres, even 
allowing for errors of measurement, and 
tilting the converter back as far as pos- 
sible; on this blow, calculating the amount 
of oxygen in the air supplied (piston dis- 
placement) at the temperature, barometric 
pressure and humidity obtaining against 


the oxygen required for the theoretical . 


elimination of the iron, sulphur, etc., an 
efficiency of 74 per cent. was shown, 
which was a little better than the aver- 
age at that plant at the time. 


Loss oF AiR USED IN CONVERTING 


The amount of air used for converting 


— 


delivery to the air lines, amounting prob- 
ably with well managed engines to not 
over 90 per cent. of the piston displace- 
ment. The volume efficiency may be 
measured from the indicator cards of the 
air end, but I do not know how accu- 
rately. One set of cards gave 93 per 
cent. 

(3) Loss of air from safety valves and 
pipe leakages. This may be minimized by 
care on the part of the engine men and 
frequent inspection of air lines. 

(4) Loss of air in turning up or down 
converter and stopping and starting en- 
gines, where but one converter is in use. 

(5) Loss of air in connections to con- 
verter tuyeres and through defective or 
worn tuyere valves. This may be avoided 
largely by well designed and finished 
connections and due care. 

(6) Loss of air through cracks and 
crevices in the lining. This may be re- 
duced largely by larger tuyere openings, 
solid tamping in of lining and care in 
driving tuyere bars. Baggaley® and 
Pierce and Smith’ have attempted to ob- 


3U. S. Pat. No. 865,671, Sept. 10, 1907. 
‘U. 8. Pat. No. 942,346, Dec. 7, 1909. 
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viate this by using metal tuyeres extend- 
ing through the lining, and some of the 
earlier converters turned out by well 
known manufacturers had metal tubes to 
extend through the lining. 

(7) Loss of air from tuyere punching. 
This may be reduced to a minimum by a 
reducer in the outer end of tuyere of 
such a size as to allow the punch rod to 
enter readily but not leave a large open- 
ing around the rod. It may be further 
reduced by peepholes in the tuyere cap 
(not with Dyblie tuyeres) so that the 
puncher can see the condition and not 
punch except when necessary. 


Best TYPES OF TUYERE 

The Aguascalientes tuyere, which con- 
sists of a simple dovetailed casting with 
a removable wedge to fit the dovetail, 
fulfill all these conditions and when 
taken care of, gives as good air efficiency 
as any with the exception of the im- 
proved individual Dyblie tuyere designed 
by Pierce and Smith and shown in the 
JourRNAL of March 12, 1910. The only 
disadvantage to the latter is that on ac- 
count of the ball valve, the conditions 
cannot be seen and it must be punched 
whether it needs it or not. The necessity 
for punching may be greatly reduced by 
running the converters hot. 


AMOUNT OF AIR USED IN CONVERTING 
The amount of air in cubic feet, re- 


burned by the atmospheric air after they 
leave the mouth of the converter. 

After deducting the PbS, ZnS and 
As.S. corresponding to the amounts of 
these metals recovered in the flues and 
baghouse with an addition of 10 per cent. 
to cover losses, the extremely high the- 
oretical air efficiency of 88 per cent. was 
found for this series. 


Loss oF Air BY HIGH BLAST PRESSURES 


(8) A fertile source of loss of air is 
the use of high blast pressure. Most 
writers in speaking of converting, or for 
that matter smelting also, give the blast 
pressure but make no reference to blast 
volume. Blast pressure simply means 
velocity head, friction in pipes, tuyeres 
and body of converter and throat and the 
static head due to the column of matte 
over the tuyeres. 

The static head per foot of matte, white 
metal and slag over the tuyeres may be 
calculated, taking the specific gravities 
for the molten substances at 4.5, 5.5 and 
3.5 respectively, as follows: For matte, 
4.5 x 0.4382 = 1.98 Ib. per sq.in.; for 
white metal, 5.5 « 0.4382 = 2.38 lb.; and 
for slag 3.5 x 0.4382=—1.51 Ib. As a 
column of 34 ft. of water gives a pres- 
sure of 14.7 lb. per sq. in, any other 
liquid will give a pressure of 0.4382 
times the specific gravity for each foot of 
depth, and the total pressure of blast due 





COSTS OF FREIGHT, REFINING, SELLING, ETC., ON COPPER BULLION. 
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duced to sea level but not corrected for 
temperature or humidity, used at several 
plants, together with grade of matte and 
approximate grade of bullion in lead and 
copper are shown in the annexed table. 
Plants A and B on the one hand and 
C and E’ on the other represent the dif- 
ference between good and bad work with 
acid-lined converters, while F represents 
what can be done with extreme care in 
basic-lined converters. The low grade of 
the bullion in F and F’ is due to the ex- 
tremely dirty antimonial and arsenical 
ores and by-products treated, and nickel 
and cobalt contents. F’ was made treat- 
ing a highly arsenical and antimonial 
leady matte. This matte upon converting 
gives over 100 per cent. theoretical air 
efficiency if all the lead, zinc, sulphur 
and arsenic eliminated are calculated as 
burned to oxides. But as noted by Holl- 
way and since verified by me the lead, 
zinc and arsenic (or at least the major 
portion of them) that appear in the fume, 
are volatilized as sulphides from the bath 


and only the lead, arsenic and zinc re-. 


maining in the slags are subjected to oxi- 
dation by the blast. The volatilized sul. 
chides are, of course, very quickly 


1906. 1907 1908 1909 
$36 .27 $31.65 $30.51 | $30.07 
28.91 32.48 26.56 = | 27.50 


to static head in the converter need be 
no more than two to four pounds per 


square inch. . 


VOLUME AND Not PREssurRE OF AIR Is 
WANTED 


The velocity head to put the volume of 
blast through pipes and tuyeres can be 
reduced by increasing their size. In like 
manner the friction in the tuyeres may 
be reduced by increasing their diameter 
and number. Blast pressure has nothing 
tc do with the work of converting, but 
only with overcoming the various me- 
chanical resistances; e.g., one might have 
a pressure of 100 Ib. or 1000 Ib. and do 
no converting if the tuyeres were not 
opened, while with a well designed con- 
verter 5 Ib. to 10 lb. pressure is ample to 
get the volume of air into and through 
the matte. 

Air has the same composition every- 
where (with the exception of variations 
in humidity and carbonic acid). The 
same weight of air will do the same work 
anywhere in the oxidation of the sulphur 
and iron, etc., of the matte, if brought 
into the matte, and the greater the weight 
of air utilized within a definite time the 
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more rapid the performance of the work 
and the higher the temperatures main- 
tained (the latter only as radiation and 
conduction are functions of time). 

It was long supposed that more fuel 
was required for lead smelting in Lead- 
ville than at the valley plants’ and I have 
seen a number of ingenious although fal- 
lacious attempts to show the reason why. 
The fact is it does not take any more 
fuel for the same charge at Leadville 
than anywhere else. This fact is well 
shown by the amount of fixed carbon 
used per ton of charge in that it is no 
greater there than at other plants in re- 
cent years. A possible reason for the 
use of more fuel at Leadville than in 
the valley smelteries in the earliest oper- 
ations would be the use of manganese- 
iron ores in large quantities as the re- 
quirements of carbon for the reduction of 
MnO. is much greater than for Fe.O; as 
shown below. 


160 
Fe.0; = 2FeO + O or 160 Ib. Fe:Os, re- 


174 
quiring 6 lb. C, while 2MnO.—2MnO-+ O, 
or 174 Ib. MnO, requiring 12 lb. for their 
reduction to FeO and MnO respectively. 
The difference 6 lb. C corresponds to 
about 7 lb. of coke and the increased 
amount of coke to perform the reduction 


AIR USED AT CONVERTING PLANTS. 


Cu.ft. of 

Air per 

Plant. Pressure. Minute. 
Phy * <a rier wiciareiite sm lanes 16 lb. 6000 
Be Veessacevawanenwewtd 13 lb. 4800 
OF cc cecueretipemecenery 11 lb. 5320 
BPS eure githotata wiaavereniee a 12 lb. 5200 
lend Zia tsa te cdataie wiccteate 15 lb. 6000 
Ws arancalenanis ob ona eas Scalar 11 lb. 6500 
WE SC sieacuiaeaesKe ae 20 Ib nee 


might amount to as much as 1 per cent. 
of the charge in some cases. 


BLAST PRESSURES 


It has also been stated that higher 
blast pressure is necessary at higher al- 
titudes to maintain the temperature of 
the converting process. This may be the 
case if pressure above atmospheric pres- 
sure is taken, although I cannot see any 
reason for it; but it is absolutely certain 
that it is not the case if absolute pres- 
sures are used. Of course, it will re- 
quire more power to produce the same 
weight of oxygen in the blast at a higher 
temperature or altitude than at a lower 
one. The blast pressures and volumes 
rer converter now in use at various plants 
are about as shown in an accompanying 
tebulation. 

At Aguascalientes in 1904 the vertical 
converters were using 18 to 20 Ib. of 
blast pressure with tuyeres formed by 
driving 34-in. bars through the lining. 
The engine was run on speed (instead of 
pressure) using 28 r.p.m. when blowing 
one vessel and 56 r.p.m. when ‘blowing 


~ 3Hixon, “Lead and Copper Smelting,” Dp. 
58; Hofman, “Metallurgy of Lead,’ p. 304, 
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two. This gave a piston displacement air 
volume of 5628 cu.ft. per min. per con- 
verter and if tuyeres needed punching it 
was quickly indicated on the pressure 
gage. By increasing the size of the 
tuyere holes, driving 1%-in. bars to form 
the opening through the lining, the pres- 
sure required was reduced by about five 
pounds. 

The result for the first 20 days’ run 
with enlarged tuyere openings as aver- 
aged by the general manager from the 
Bristol recording pressure-gage cards, 
was 14.7 lb. pressure, as against 18.7 Ib. 
for a coresponding period under the 
same conditions before the change was 
made. By using punch bars 1% in. in 
diameter, and opening three more tuyeres 
we secured an average pressure of about 
12 lb. over a considerable period, while 
maintaining the same engine speeds. This 
should represent a saving of one-third 
of the power cost. In addition to the 
direct power saving an increased air ef- 
ficiency of about 20 per cent. was ob- 
tained with the corresponding increase of 
converter capacity of over 20 per cent. 

Further efforts to reduce the blast pres- 
sure by enlarging the tuyeres to 1™% in. 
in diameter resulted in the end tuyeres 
filling with matte when turning the con- 
verters up or down. The number of 
tuyeres could not be increased on the 
vertical type of converter without se- 
riously impairing the strength of the lin- 
ing in the tuyere plane. 


CosTs 


The costs of converting are very gen- 
erally calculated upon the tonnage of 
copper bullion produced. A better basis 
would be the cost per net ton of fine 
copper produced, or possibly copper plus 
silver. While the latter will give a much 
higher cost to one doing just as cheap 
work upon lower grade mattes it would 
be difficult to select a more desirable and 
equitable method. When the grade and 
character of the matte are taken into con- 
sideration, reasonable comparisons may 
be made especially if the costs are sub- 
divided as they should be into: 


SUBDIVISION OF COSTS. 


Converting 
Labor 
Supplies and tools 
Repairs 
Fuel 
Power 
Matte and slag hand- 


Bag House 
Labor 
Bags 
Power 


Relening 
Fuel drying 


Labor 
Power 


ing 
Assaying and labora- 
tory Tools and supplies 


General expenses, 
taxes, insurance, 
etc. 

Salaries 


Repairs 


Resmelting 
Scrap, slags and matte. 

Resmelting matte, where matte is not 
taken by converters as produced by fur- 
naces, should be a charge to the con- 
verter plant, whereas resmelting and con- 
centrating matte too low grade for con- 
verting should be a blast-furnace charge. 
Smelting matte where the matte is pur- 
chased or produced by another depart- 
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ment (considering the converters a part 
of the copper department) is not a proper 
charge to converting. It should be taken 
care of by a separate charge for that 
purpose, which will become a credit to 
the smelting department to offset the 
smelting costs and losses. 


BAGHOUSE EXPENSE NoT A CONVERTER 
CHARGE 


The baghouse expense is not a proper 
charge to converting as the bag house 
can only be installed for the purpose of 
saving the lead in leady mattes. The 
cost of saving the lead is naturally a 
charge to the cost of the production of 
lead and not to the copper which the con- 
verter is only supposed to produce. 

The baghouse only serves to collect the 
lead fume in a form wherein it can 
readily be smelted into bullion and, being 
practically free from copper, it will ap- 
pear as bullion with the exception of the 
smelting losses. 

The lead remaining in the bullion from 
incomplete oxidation will be saved in the 
refinery and finally returned to the lead 
department and the extra cost will in the 
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plant which I have in mind completion of 
the converter building was charged to 
general repairs, and fully one-half of the 
supplies and repair costs was due to the 
installation of a copper-casting device 


_that failed to cast, making a total cost of 


about one dollar per ton of bullion pro- 
duced. 

Such practices in the struggle for po- 
sition and prestige are not-at all as un- 
common as might be supposed, and when 
they do occur they try the patience and 
diplomacy of the operators who suffer 
to the utmost by them. I have known 
also of cases where the construction ac- 
counts were charged with work done for 
but this only 
serves for another illustration of dis- 


honest practice. 


BAsIs OF Cost CALCULATION 


Converter costs are calculated on va- 
rious bases. Eliminating baghouse and 
resmelting and smelting mattes, the ap- 
proximate costs per ton of bullion as 
shown in the annexed table may be said 
to obtain, although some of them may or 
may not include their proportion of gen- 


COSTS PER TON BULLION. 


Plant. 


*Basic lined. 
matte and baghouse costs. 
«‘*The Mineral Industry,” Vol. 16, p. 43. 


ordinary course of events be charged to 
the bullion in the treatment charges for 
refining. 

The refinery may decline to pay for 
the lead in the copper bullion, but even 
if not paid for its value after deducting 
costs of conservation should appear as a 
credit to refining margins and a charge 
to refining costs. With such a system of 
subdivision of costs, comparisons would 
be readily made taking into account all 
the variations in costs due to local condi- 
tions, such as price of labor, coal, power, 
etc. Using a basic-lined converter the 
costs of relining, drying and handling 
silicious ore to the converter would be 
put over against the cost of relining and 
drying the acid-lined converters. 


UNFAIR Cost DISTRIBUTION 


Operating a plant with a general man- 
ager of a mechanical and inventive turn 
of mind and who is the actual, if not 
the titular construction engineer, has its 
disadvantage to the metallurgist who is 
required to make cost showings in com- 
parison with other plants. Under such 
conditions cheap construction costs, well 
within the original estimates, are made 
at the expense of operating costs. In one 


E and F, lead-copper mattes. 


F, from memory, probably including smelting, 


eral expenses, taxes, insurance and sal- 
aries. 

The costs of freight, refining, selling, 
etc., on the copper bullion varies largely 
with the freight rates and the intimacy 
of the relations of the shipper with the 
refiner and with the refining and selling 
cost profits. From the annual reports of 
the companies I have calculated the costs 
for these items per ton copper. 

As the freight from Salt Lake and 
Anaconda is said to be the same on cop- 
per bullion, i.e., $10 per ton, the High- 
land Boy must have paid less selling 
commissions in 1906 and 1908 than 
Anaconda. 

The profits on the treatment of 150,- 
000 tons-at the Raritan refinery are stated 
to be $1,000,000 per annum, equal to say 
$6 per ton, leaving after deducting freight 
over $14 per ton for refining and selling 
costs. These costs do not include their 
proportion of general expenses and ad- 
ministration. 

The costs of converting, freight, refin- 
ing and marketing per ton of ore or 
charge will vary directly with the ore 
contents saved in the process. For ex- 
ample, take two ores: No. 1 contains 1.5 
per cent. copper on which a saving in 
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concentration and reduction of 6624 per 
cent. is made, resulting in 1 per cent. 
copper production. Converting costs equal 
1 per cent. of $8 or $0.08. Freight, re- 
fining and marketing equal 1 per cent. of 
$32 or $0.32, or a total of $0.40 per ton 
of ore. No. 2 contains 13.4 per cent. cop- 
per, on which a saving by direct smelting 
of 97 per cent. is made, resulting in 13 
per cent. copper production. Converting 
costs equal 13 per cent. of $8 or $1.04. 
Freight, refining and marketing equal 13 
per cent. of $32 or $4.16, a total of $5.20 
per ton of ore. These costs are ordi- 
narily deducted from the price paid for 
the copper in the purchase of ores. 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS AND REDUC- 
TIONS IN Costs ° 


The points at which further improve- 
ments and reductions in costs may be 
looked for are: 

(1) Further enlargement of converting 
vessel. 


(2) Improvements in linings and care 
in putting them in. 

(3) Enlargement of tuyeres, care of 
joints and reduction of blast pressure. 

(4) Converting higher-grade mattes. 

(5) Improvements in appliances for 
handling slags and slop. 

(6) Taking air from outdoors in cool- 
est and dryest possible condition. 

(7) Conservation of gases and fumes 
and heat of gases. 


My calculations of the heat in con- 
verter gases show that their heat if uti- 
lized for the production of steam in boil- 
ers will give more than enough power 
for the operation of the converters. 

The utilization of the gases for the pro- 
duction of sulphuric acid will oniy be 
profitable where there is a market for the 
product. The saving of the zinc and 
lead contents in the gases should gen- 


erally be profitable where. the product is 
considerable enough to warrant the in- 
Stallation of the necessary plant. Each 
plant will necessarily have its own pe- 
culiar problems to work out. 


Grothe-Carter Vacuum Filter 


The British Government has issued 
Pat. No. 18060 of 1909 to Albert Grothe 
and Herbert Fuller Carter of Mexico, 
for a vacuum filtering apparatus. The 
device consists of a rotating table having 
separate self-contained filter boxes witha 
discharging device to operate and empty 
the contents of each box by inversion at a 
predetermined point of travel. The boxes 
are fed successively from a stationary 
device and mounted on a rotating table 
so that each box is in turn placed in 
cemmunication with a source of vacuum 
through a central controlling cock. 

In the accompanying illustrations, Fig. 
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Fic. 4 
DETAILS OF CONTINUOUS FILTER 


1 shows the construction of the table; 
Figs. 2 and 3 show a plan and section of 
the filter box; Fig. 4, the construction of 
the central manifold cock; and Fig. 5 the 


_mechanism for dumping the boxes. 


DETAILS OF OPERATION OF THE GROTHE- 
CARTER FILTER 


The operation is as follows: The frame 
is set rotating, and the mixture to be 
filtered is fed into the distributor B, 
which distributes it over the screen of the 
first filter box C passing underneath. The 
cock A for this box is opened, and suc- 
tion under the filter cloth begins, the 
clear solution passing through pipe D to 
a chamber E of the central manifold 
cock F and from there to a receiver. All 
the boxes on the frame successively pass 
under the distributor and receive their 
charge, the cock of each box being 
opened as soon as it has been charged. 
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When the material in the first box has 
been sufficiently filtered, the outlet of its 
discharge pipe D into the manifold cock 
is momentarily closed by the partition G, 
wash water is added, and the outlet 
moves to chamber H of the manifold cock 
from which the solution is conveyed 
away. When the washing is completed, 
pipe D is closed by partition K, pawl L 
is lifted from its groove by contact with 
a stop, and a rack engages a pinion with 
the result that the filter box is turned 
upside down. As this occurs pipe D 
communicates with chamber M, so the 
suction is removed from the underside 
of the filter cloth and the material rest- 
ing upon it drops into a hopper. The 
box continues its circular course, and by 
means of the rack and pinion it is re- 
stored to its normal position, and moves 
on to be filled again by the distributor. 

The filter box C has an upper remov- 
able filtering screen or hopper N and a 
lewer part which collects the strained 
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liquid and discharges into the pipe D. 
The filtering screen N is made up of one 
or more thicknesses of duck, jute cloth, 
wire cloth, etc., supported by a wire 
screen. 





A recent ordinance issued by the 
Papuan Board, according to the Aust. 
Min. Stand., provides for the payment of 
a reward, not to exceed £1000, for the 
discovery of any new goldfield in British 
New Guinea, provided: (1) That for a 
period of 18 months within the three 
years following the report of the dis- 
covery, a population of not less than 
200 miners of European descent has 
been employed upon the goldfield. (2) 
That the goldfield is distant more than 
20 miles in a straight line from the 
nearest place where payable gold has 
previously been obtained. 
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Reflections on Some Colliery Explosions 


Views of Many Experts Who Concur in the Belief That Rescue Ap- 
paratus Should Be Immediately Available at Each and Every Colliery 


SPECIAL ‘CORRESPONDENCE 


The community in Great Britain are 
viewing with symptoms of alarm the re- 
curring coal-mine explosions. In Au- 
gust, 1908, the Maypole colliery disas- 
ter (Lancashire) claimed 75 victims. In- 
terest throughout the land was sustained 
for an unusually long period of time due 
to the mine firing, making it necessary to 
flood the workings with water; the recov- 
ery of the mine commenced on Novem- 
ber 5, 1908, and proved a long and tedi- 
ous operation. The coroner’s inquiry in- 
to the explosion occupied 23 sittings, and 
altogether 56 witnesses gave evidence. 

In the view of Henry Hall, formerly 
inspector of mines, and Samuel Pope, 
barrister-at-law, who reported to the 
Home Office, the most important aspect 
of the evidence at the inqury was the 
apparent lack of any definite line of ac- 
tion to be followed by the firemen and 
shot-lighters when they found parts of 


the mine dangerously affected by emis- 


sions of firedamp, a condition which 
must arise from time to time in mines 
of such a nature as the Maypole, how- 
ever skilfully the ventilation may be ap- 
plied. Too much confidence was placed 
in the shot-firers and they were expected 
to handle difficulties without constant 
recourse to their superiors. The diffi- 
culties were greater than the shot-firers 
could successfully grapple with, and it 
was here, the commissioners thought, 
that this colliery was deficient in organ- 
ization. They added: “An important les- 
son to be learned from the disaster seems 
to us to be that an endeavor should be 
made in mines which make firedamp 
freely, to fix, if practicable, some stand- 
ard of ventilation, with the object of 
lessening both the responsibility and dis- 
cretion of the under officials.” 


THE VALUE OF COMPLETE RECORDS 


G. H. Winstanley, the lecturer in min- 
ing at the Manchester university, who at- 
tended throughout the prolonged May- 
pole inquiry in an address before the 
Coliiery Managers Association, in Lan- 
caster, said that no one circumstance was 
more forcibly impressed upon his mind 
during the inquiry than the importance, 
the inestimable value of complete and 
accurate records. He recalled that there 
are certain statutory books of records to 
be kept at the mine, and entered up day 
by day or at other stated periods. The 
idea that these books are only to be filled 
up as a matter of form need not be en- 
tertained for a moment. The manager 
may some day find his reputation, per- 


haps his 
records. 

Mr. Winstanley proposed, if there is a 
possibility of the shot-firers getting into 
the habit of entering up this report book 
in a formal sort of a way, that is, if 
they regard this duty as merely a bur- 
densome detail of routine, that steps 
should be taken to correct the habit. He 
told his auditors the statement is so in- 
credible that he hesitated to believe it— 
of a fireman who could neither read nor 
write except the one sentence: “Safe and 
in good order.” There can be no pos- 
sible value in such a report. As to the 
impression produced upon the minds of 
a jury to whom such a report was pre- 
sented with that sentence repeated day 
after day like lines in a copy book, com- 
ment is surely needless. 

In February, 1909, the explosion at 
West Stanley (Durham) was accompan- 
ied by the loss of 168 lives. In this 
case some were disposed to argue that 
electricity had been a factor in extending 
the calamity (see p. 1074 ENGINEERING 
AND MINING JOURNAL, May 21, 1910). In 
connection with the inquiry, D. W. M. 
Thornton, Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering at Armstrong College, New 
Castle, thought the most probable cause 
of the explosion was a short circuit set 
up by a train of coal dust, and there was 
in court a junction box from the “Busly 
West” seam, which box was electrically 
disemboweled, and that was exactly where 
two experts (Simon Tate and W. C. 
Blackett) fixed the explosion, 


liberty depends upon those 


.SHORT Circuits CAUSED BY COAL DusT 


Professor Thornton demonstrated that 
sparks would pass between carbon dust 
immersed in oi] under pressure of 50 


volts, and this, he said, proved that if 


there was electrical pressure between 
metal terminals, the carbon dust which 
collected formed chains, so that the elec- 
tricity passed easily from the one to the 
other. Where metal terminals are ex- 
posed, dust held in suspension is gradu- 
ally deposited, and would be sufficient to 
establish a short circuit. Assuming -.a 
short circuit caused by coal dust at the 
terminals, and a cloud of dust caused by 
a traveling set, witness concluded it 
would probably be sufficient to start fir- 
ing along the roof and perhaps cause an 
explosion. 

In further evidence, the professor said 
a short circuit might have taken place 
in a closed distribution box and blown 
off the cover, causing an explosion if 


the conditions were just right. He has 
known boxes with heavy cast-iron cases 
blown up by no more than a short cir- 
cuit. It is impossible to construct cov- 
ers with terminals impervious to dust. A 
spark produced by friction may fire gas, 
but he does not think it would fire dust. 


THE DARRAN EXPLOSION 


The South Wales district was stirred 
in November, 1910, by the Darran col- 
liery explosion, in which there were 27 
deaths, including five members of the 
rescue party. The outstanding features 
of this accident calling for attention 
were: (a) That would-be rescuers con- 
tributed nearly 20 per cent. of the death 
roll; (b) the considerable interval be- 
tween the time of the explosion and the 
arrival of properly equipped rescue bri- 
gades; (c) the recovery of eight horses 
alive after the ventilation had been re- 
stored; (d) the absence of any record 
as to the quantity of explosive given 
out from the store; (e) the divergence 
of opinion as to whether the mine was 
really dry and dusty. 

The Wellington pit, Whitehaven, Cum- 
berland, was visited by a holocaust on 
May 11, 1910, the destruction of 136 lives 
being the result, To the terror of the 
explosion was added that of a fire, and 
the mine inspectors and experts reluct- 
antly concluded that rescue operations 
must be abandoned, and the mine bricked 
up. At first they merely blocked up 
the main intake only, but unavailing ef- 
forts to get into the workings by the 
return showed clearly that the quickest 
way to recover the bodies of the en- 
tombed men was to exclude all air from 
the mine; this was done, but not until 
the experts had been forced back by in- 
tense heat after passing through gas 
which was succeeded by dense smoke. 


More OPENINGS TO THE SURFACE 


Arising out of this disaster at White- 
haven, there has been considerable discus- 
sion and many suggestions have been 
made with a view of securing greater 
safety and increasing the prospects of 
escape in the event of an explosion oc- 
curring. It may be recalled that the coal- 
minés act of 1887 enacts that there must 
be two separate shafts at least 15 yd. 
apart, and all the seams worked require 
direct communication with these shafts. 
In view of the extent of many mines, it 
is now suggested there should be more 
openings to the surface, the scheme em- 
bracing a double shaft for every half 
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mile worked, which would admit of work- 
ing a square mile of coal. In addition, 
double roadways are proposed to the pit 
bottom from every section or district of 
the mine, one of these roads being nar- 
row, not meant for haulage. It is urged 
that such a roadway, 6 ft. wide and 5 ft. 
high, would be little liable to falls, and 
that iron girders could be used to sup- 
port the roof and sides, all wood thus 
being displaced in its maintenance. The 
expert who advances these proposals ad- 
mits there would be an additional charge 
on each ton of coal produced, but naive- 
ly suggests that everybody would admit 
that it would be better to pay a penny 
per ton more for coal than have these 
disasters. 

The awful loss of life at Whitehaven, 
more than anything else, has directed 
anew attention to the need for the estab- 
lishment of rescue stations for mines, In 
a letter to the Times, of London, Lieut.- 
Col. Henry S. Walker says no practical 
man can deny that it is quite possible 
that had the management provided some 
form of uptodate rescue apparatus at the 
mine itself, or if a rescue station had 
been close at hand, the majority of the 
136 lives might have been saved, as prob- 
ably not more than a dozen of the men 
were killed by the actual explosion. No 
matter how big a fire may become, it is 
always small at the start, and had men 
been able to reach the seat of the fire 
within, say, half an hour or an hour, it 
might have been comparatively easy to 
put it out and restore the ventilation, 
however bad the atmosphere might tem- 
porarily have been, for the heat could not 
have been so intense at first as it be- 
came a few hours later. Colonel Walker 
speaks from practical experience, for 
about two years ago a fire broke out in 
the workings of the Warncliffe-Silkstone 
colliery, about a mile and a half from 
the pit bottom. Luckily, in this case the 
rescue apparatus was at the pit mouth 
ready for instant use, and men fully 
equipped were at the seat of the fire 
within half an hour and were therefore 
able to get it quickly under control, But 
without this apparatus they could have 
done very little, and serious loss of life 
and capital would have resulted. 


Rescue APPARATUS SHOULD Be NEAR AT 
HAND 


Colonel Walker may claim the author- 
ity of an expert, and he points out that 
there are several types of rescue ap- 
pliances on the market that have stood 
the test of practical work under the most 
severe conditions. He is unable to un- 
derstand the slowness of colliery direc- 
tors and mine managers in adopting one 
or other of these, and hopes that no 
more time will be lost and that every 
district will have its training station 
where the apparatus can be kept in order 
and repaired, and where men can be 
trained. In addition there should be three 
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or four sets of apparatus at each pit, 
which should be constantly changed from 
the central station so that they may al- 
ways be in perfect order ready for use. 
There is little doubt that if these stations 
were generally adopted throughout the 
mining districts, daily use would suggest 
many improvements in detail, with the 
result that the various appliances would 
become more perfect and practical. An- 
other point is that a man coming from 
a distance to undertake rescue work is 
not only handicapped by loss of time, 
but the mine and system of working is 
unknown, and it is impossible for him to 
do such effective work as the man who 
is at home and knows the mine where the 
accident may take place. 

At the coal mines in the German Em- 
pire, in Austria, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land and Russia, it is obligatory to pro- 
vide breathing apparatus to the mines. In 
Great Britain and the United States, 
however, there are no definite regula- 
tions, although in the latter country it is 
true that the mine accidents division of 
the Technological Branch of the United 
States Geological Survey has officially 
taken up the question with a scheme for 
the erection of 13 stations, four of which 
are already in operation. 

It is significant that in Great Britain, 
where so very much has in different di- 
rections been accomplished in the way of 
legislative enactments, the government 
authorities are behind all the other great 
coal-producing countries of the world so 
far as definite action is concerned. There 
is not a single official rescue station in 
the country, the Government relying up- 
on the munificence of the colliery owners, 
who, to their credit be it said, now have 
stations at Wath, Altofts and Tankersley, 
in Yorkshire; Atherton, in Lancashire; 
the Elswick Works, Newcastle, for 
Northumberland and Durham, and Aber- 
aman and Crumlin in South Wales, In 
the latter district 11 more stations are 
under contemplation, while East Scot- 
land will shortly be served by a rescue 
station at Cowdenbeath, in addition a sta- 
tion is being organized in conjunction 
with the experimental mine at Birming- 
ham University. 

The British Royal Commission on 
Mines, jn their first report issued in 1907, 
expressed the view that the question was 
ripe for further development, but their 
conclusion was that sufficient advance 
had not been made to justify a recom- 
mendation making the provision of 
breathing apparatus compulsory. They 
were therefore content to urge mineown- 
ers to take steps toward this introduc- 
tion. They were more definite in their 


1909 report, but even after the accumu- 
lation of evidence, they left the provision 
of appliances to private munificence. 
What they did say was: “We have come 
to the conclusion that the provision and 
use of breathing apparatus should be 
general throughout the country, and that 
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every mine should either be provided 
with a properly trained brigade of its 
own, which appears to us to be the 
best arrangement, or have the right to 
call for a sufficient number of equipped 
and trained men from a rescue -station. 
The latter arrangement, it would appear 
from the experience at Whitehaven, is 
not likely to prove successful. To be 
really successful, the apparatus must be 
on the spot, with the men trained and 
ready to undertake the work of rescue 
with the least possible delay. 


A Proposed RESCUE SYSTEM 


H. C. Jenkins, the managing director 
of the Mining Engineering Company, 
Ltd., Sheffield, Yorkshire, the makers of 
the “Meco” breathing apparatus, which 
was worn by the men who tried to pierce 


‘the workings at the Wellington pit 30 


hours after the explosion occurred, has 
been discussing feasible schemes for the 
establishment of rescue stations. He 
Suggests two ways, one being a central 
station and head office for training and 
examining the men when qualified, con- 
nected with a number of substations in 
each colliery cenier, all connected by 
telephone, so that the men from the sub- 
stations might be rapidly brought upon 
the scene of a disaster and work in shifts 
of two hours each, which would be quite 
as much as they could do in poisonous 
fumes. The other scheme would be one 
central station with three or four sub- 
stations and the equipment of every col- 
liery with one set of apparatus for every 
200 men working, all ready to use, and — 
no fewer than three apparatus at every 
pit. The telephone would again be util- 
ized, and local men could act as guides 
to the rescue parties. 

As to the expense, Mr. Jenkins thinks 
the colliery owners should pay pro rata 
to the number of men they employ. It is 
advisable that the trained men should be 
volunteers, and that they be paid while 
training just as if they were at work 
underground; should an accident hap- 
pen, they should be called out for duty 
and paid a minimum payment of $5. 


MAKE-UP OF A RESCUE PARTY 


Each rescue party ought to consist of 
five men—a leader, who should be an 
official, carrying nothing, but directing 
operations and being responsible for the © 
whole party, two miners with picks and 
tools, one fitter, with suitable wrenches, 
hammer and chisel, and one laborer, car- 
rying crowbars, axes. etc. 


The leader should have a helmet, so 
that he could talk with the men, but the 
men should have mouthpieces without 
helmets. These would be lighter, but 
would not permit conversation. In the 
event of one being injured or overcome, 
the other four could easily carry him out. 
This in brief is the composition of the 
rescue parties favored by Mr. Jenkins. 
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Foreign Labor in the Pennsylvania Coalfields 


Laborers in Bituminous Fields Are Recent Foreign Immigrants, Who 
Were Agriculturalists Abroad. Employment Not Steady, Wages Low 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


The Immigration Commission has made 
public the second part of its report on 
“Immigrants in the Bituminous-Coal In- 
dustry,” prepared under the direction of 
W. Jett Lauck, superintendent of agents. 
Part 1 of this report was presented to 
the Senate before the adjournment of 
Congress by Senator Dillingham, chair- 
man of the commission. The section now 
made public deals entirely with condi- 
tions in the Pennsylvania field, although 
it is prepared substantially after the same 
plan as the preceding section. 


FULLY 75 PER CENT. OF WORKERS ARE 
FOREIGN BORN 


Conditions in the Pennsylvania field 
were studied in connection with returns 
for 1340 households, covering a total of 
8871 persons, and returns for 49,137 in- 
dividual male workers employed in the 
bituminous mines. 
holds, about 97.5 per cent. were foreign 
born, while of the individual mine work- 
ers, 75 per cent. were foreign born. This 
enormous mass of foreign labor, far 
greater in proportion than that exhibited 
in the other bituminous fields, was drawn 
into Pennsylvania partly because of the 
extraordinary increase in production 
which called for additional labor. 

Although the majority of the employees 
after 1870 were of foreign birth, employ- 
ment of immigrants from southern and 
eastern Europe did not begin until about 
1880, when the Slovaks began to arrive, 
followed by the Magyars and Poles and, 
later, by the Italians, Croatians, Servians, 
Russians and other southern European 
races. 

At the present time the mining com- 
munity in the Pennsylvania field is com- 
posed chiefly of the foreign born who 
have been in the United States only a 
short time. Of the 37,016 individuals 
studied, 40 per cent. had been in the 
United States less than 5 years, and 29 
per cent. less than 10 years. The 
foreigners, moreover, were not miners 
abroad but were in most instances. farm- 
ers or farm laborers, nearly three-fifths 
belonging to the latter class in a group 
of 1741 individuals selected for special 
study. 


ACCIDENTS LARGELY CONFINED TO THOSE 
HavinGc No MINING EXPERIENCE ABROAD 


The races vary somewhat in the per- 
centage of farmers and farm laborers, 
the Russians reporting over 92 per cent. 
as having been engaged in that occupa- 
tion. Practically none of the southern 


Of the 1340 house- * 


Europeans had been miners abroad. This 
condition undoubtedly has had its effect 
in enlarging the proportion of mine acci- 
dents, and the commission shows, by data 
drawn from State investigations and else- 
where in conjunction with its own figures 
for racial distribution, that accidents were 
probably more numerous in those regions 
where the inexperienced immigrants were 
found. 

The study of daily earnings shows that 
few persons of any race earned less than 
$1.25 per day; of the native born 95.7 
per cent. and of the foreign born 92 per 
cent. earned $1.50 or over per day. There 
were only 29.5 per cent. of the native 
born and 19.9 per cent. of the foreign 
born earning $2.50 or over. The annual 
earnings of 1214 male heads of families 
who reported shows that, for 1188 who 
reported full details and who were for- 
eign born, the average annual earnings 
were $427, while 26 heads of families, 
native born of native father, reported an 
average annual earning of $586. Of the 
foreign born in this group, 47.9 per cent. 
received less than $400 a year, as against 
15.4 per cent. of the native whites. Only 
15.7 per cent. of the foreign born earned 
over $600. 

The English, German and Irish heads 
of families consecutively averaged more 
in annual earnings than did the other 
immigrant races, though their earnings 
were not as high as those of the native 
whites. A study of annual family in- 
comes shows that, of 1223 families, 49.8 
per cent. had less than S500 per year 
total income. The income of the American 
families was 41.8 per cent. greater than 
the average income of the immigrant 
families. Some family incomes fell ex- 
ceedingly low, for 23.1 per cent. of the 
Ruthenians received an income between 
$300 and $500 per year, and only 2.6 


per cent. of that race had a family income. 


in excess of $750 per year. 


FOREIGNERS TEND TO SEGREGATE INTO 
BOARDING GROUPS IN ORDER TO LIVE 
CHEAPLY 


The wives of the miners added to the 
earnings of husbands by taking boarders, 
as there were few, if any, other oppor- 
tunities for work for women except in 
a limited number of cases where cities 
were in the neighborhood. The figures 
show that the necessity of adding to the 
income of the husband led to very great 
congestion among the various immigrant 
races and in some i--tances destroyed 
the possibility of separate family life 


owing to the existence of boarding groups 
which required almost the whole atten- 
tion of the wife. The necessity of adding 
to the earnings of heads of families can 
be better understood from the fact that 
the miners were practically unable to do 
anything outside of their daily labor, 
the usual hours being 10 per day, 6 days 
in the week, while occasionally inside 
work called for 7 days per week, the 
hours sometimes running as high as 12 
per shift. 

In the unionized districts of western 
Pennsylvania, however, the standard hours 
were 8 per day and 48 per week. Wages, 
moreover, were not free of deductions, 
but upon the semi-monthly pay day, sub- 
tractions were made covering the work- 
man’s purchases at the company store, 
and for rent of the company house fur- 
nished him to live in. While purchases 
at the company store were not abso- 
lutely compulsory, there were some in- 
stances where they practically were so, 
while in others it was necessary to buy 
certain goods, such as powder and ex- 
plosives, at the store. Some stores were 
conducted upon an equitable plan with 
reasonable prices and the goods of fair 
quality, while others charged exorbitant 
rates and sold inferior goods. 

Employment was found to be irregular. 
Of the native-born persons, only 22.9 
per cent. worked 12 months in the year, 
and only 63.2 per cent. had work for nine 
months or over. Of the foreign born, 20.5 
per cent. worked 12 months, and 59.3 
per cent. six months. 


RECENT IMMIGRANTS Less AMENABLE TO 
UNION CONTROL 


The variations in employment between 
the different races were somewhat notice- 
able; certain races being preferred when 
men were to be boarded, while occasion- 
ally it appeared that the men who spent 
their wages most freely at the company 
store were more likely to be retained in 
the event of a shutdown. It was found 
that recent immigrants were less 
amenable to the control of union labor 
than natives or northern European im- 
migrants, so that in some sections a pre- 
judice has grown up against them among 
the older employees. 

The housing and living conditions in 
the mining communities varied somewhat 
from place to place, but conformed to 
the general uniform type. The com- 
panies supplied houses at a rental which 
returned them a handsome income on the 
investment. Congestion was brought to 
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an acute point in many places through 
the establishment of boarding groups, 
which were both housed and fed in the 
small company houses. Owing to their 
reluctance to entertain large groups of 
boarders, the native families paid the 
highest average rent per apartment, per 
room and per capita. 


MIGRATORY INSTINCT OF FOREIGNERS CON- 
STANTLY CHANGES STATUS OF 
LABOR MARKET 


Under such conditions of living, stand- 
ards of efficiency were naturally not high, 
but it was found that the recent immi- 
grants were more passive and submissive 
and less ambitious and enterprising than 
older immigrants and natives. Opinions 
of employers varied so widely that noth- 
ing definite could be concluded as to the 


able to read, and 83.5 per cent. were 
able to read and write, while among some 
foreign-born races, such as the Bulgar- 
ians, only 43.3 per cent. could read, and 
36.7 per cent. could read and write. The 
northern European immigrants were far 
superior to the southern Europeans in 
this regard, some reporting 109 per cent. 
of their number able to read and write. 
Information obtained from 43,798 males 
show that 56.5 per cent. were sifigle, the 
native and foreign-born being substan- 
tially of an equality in this regard. 


FOREIGNERS EXHIBIT LITTLE Civic INTER- 
EST IN LOCAL OR NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Among the influences tendng to retard 
assimilation and the assumption of a 
stable form of family life were the dif- 
ficulties in the way of home ownership, 
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ing communities undertaken for the pur- 
pose of checking the general results 
which had been obtained through a study 
of numerous communities. The com- 
munity studies bear out in a general way 
the conclusions already arrived at in the 
general study of the Pennsylvania field. 


Coal Mining in a Vertical Seam 





By Henry M. PaAyne* 





The geological structure of the Hosmer 
field is most unique. Mt. Hosmer is 
an up-thrust of the Devonian limestone, 
through the coal beds of the Cretaceous, 
and the effect has been to throw the 10 
seams of coal on the east side of the Elk 
river, into pitches varying from 12 to 55 





Fic. 1. GENERAL VIEW OF HOSMER, BRITISH COLUMBIA, AND MOUNT 


relative merits of the different races. 
Americans or northern Europeans were 
employed for most of the administrative 
positions, while the routine work was 
done by foreigners, mostly of southern 
European origin, the order of preference 
in some cases being as follows: Magyars, 
Poles, Slovaks and South Italians. 

The migratory instinct of the immi- 
grants tends to give a fluctuating char- 
acter to the labor supply, the men moving 
rapidly from the mine to mine and fre- 
quently visiting abroad when work is 
slack. . About one-fifth of all immigrants 
were found to make visits abroad. 

A high rate of illiteracy prevailed 
among most of the recent immigrants. 
Of 48,747 employees, 85.2 per cent. were 





due to the fact that mining companies 
would not sell their houses. Of 1358 
families, only 9.2 per cent. owned their 
own homes. Little real or intelligent 
civic interest was manifested by recent 
immigrants, the Bohemians and Morav- 
ians being, perhaps, more ambitious to 
share in politics than any other foreign- 
born race group. Of 12,182 immigrants 
who could be naturalized citizens if they 
so desired, only 22.1 per cent. had availed 
themselves of the opportunity, while 10.3 
per cent. had taken out their first papers. 

The report on the Pennsylvania field 
closes with a detailed study of represen- 
tative bituminous mining localities in 
western Pennsylvania. The method there 
adopted is that of a specific study of min- 


HOSMER IN BACKGROUND 


deg. The Hosmer Mines, Ltd., in open- 
ing up their property at Hosmer, on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, about 30 miles 
west of Crow’s Nest Pass, and 7 miles 
east of Fernie, drove a 5200-ft. tunnel 
transversely through these measures, as 
indicated in Fig. 2. 

After passing through 1200 ft. of 
Fernie (Benton) shales, and 200 ft. of 
sandstone, No. 1 seam was encountered, 
and thereafter at intervals averaging 400 
ft. the succeeding seams up to No. 10, 
beyond which lies 200 ft. of conglomerate 
rock. These seams vary from 4 to 40 ft. 
in thickness, with a cover of approxi- 
mately 2000 ft. above the tunnel. Refer- 


.*Consulting mining engineer, Morgantown, 
a. 
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ence to Fig. 2 shows the mountain on 
_the east side of the creek to be a table 
land. 

The photograph, Fig. 1, was taken from 
the company office at the mines, looking 
west, toward Mt. Hosmer, and at the 
extreme right of this picture the up- 
lifted strata in nearly vertical position, 
are plainly visible. 

METHOD OF DEVELOPMENT 


From the tunnel, cross entries are 
driven right and left, on the strike line, 
in each seam. At intervals of 250 to 
300 ft., chutes are driven directly up 
the pitch, for about 400 ft. From these 
chutes, alternately right and left, rooms 
are turned on the level and parallel to 
the cross entry below. The coal from 
these rooms is brought in small ore cars 
by hand to the chute and dumped, whence 
it passes down by gravity to the cross 
entry below, the bottom of each chute 
fornting a bin, out of which the cars are 
loaded and hauled to the tunnel, where 
compressed-air locomotives pick up the 
train and haul it to the mouth of the tun- 
nel. Here the entire trip is let down the 
mountain on a splendidly equipped plane 
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Fic. 2. SHOWING TUNNEL DRIVEN 
THROUGH COAL MEASURES 


exceeding 4000 ft. in length, to the tipple. 

As the development of the mines re- 
quires, additional cross entries will be 
turned at succeeding levels of 500 ft. 
until ultimately there will be 4 levels 
in simultaneous operation, and the com- 
pany expects to recover a high percentage 
of the coal on the property. 

In addition to the regular domestic 
trade, the company also supplies the coal- 
ing station of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and operates a large washery and 
coke ovens. : 

I am indebted to General Manager 
Lewis Stockett and Superintendent D. S. 
Wilson, of the company, for many courte- 
sies and much information during my 
visit at the mine. 


The condition in the coalfields of 
Alaska in 1909, as reported by the U. S. 
Geological Survey, shows no industrial 
advance, and in some regions there was 
decided retrogression. The long delay in 
the issuance of patents to coal lands and 
the popular clamor against all Alaskan 
coal claimants have discouraged claim- 
ants and investors. 
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Report on Immigrants Engaged in 
Bituminous Mining 





WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 

The Immigration Commission has made 
public a third section of the report on 
immigrants engaged in bituminous coal 
mining. This new section of the report 
relates exclusively to the field in the 
Middle West, including Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois. Of 9331 mine workers who 
were studied, it was found that 57 per 
cent. had been in this country less thar 
10 years, and more than one-fourth less 
than five years. The investigation shows 
that not only was there ¢ much larger per- 
centage of native and Northern European 
immigrants in the Middle West than were 
in Pennsylvania, but that a larger per- 
centage of the men who reported had been 
miners abroad. Nevertheless, the major- 
ity of all miners reporting had, as in 
Pennsylvania, been farmers or foreign la- 
borers. The daily earnings of male heads 
of households in the Middle Western field 
were found to be $1.25 or over per day 
in the case of 96.1 per cent. of all the 
employees investigated. Of the native- 
born, 95.9 per cent. earned $1.25 a day 
or over, 87.9 per cent. earned $2 or over, 
and 63.2 per cent., $2.50 a day or over. 
Only 10.7 per cent. earned $3.50 a day 
or over. 

An inquiry into the annual earnings of 
the heads of 163 families shows that 
$472 was the general average. A study 
of aggregate earnings of families shows 
that the wives of employees in a consid- 
erable number of instances added to the 
family income. The contribution of chil- 
dren in some instances made available ad- 
ditional sources of revenue. 


THE MACHINE SYSTEM OF MINING 


The report of the commission notes the 
tendency to introduce the machine system 
of mining in place of hand or pick min- 
ing. This machine system operates 
strongly to enable immigrants to super- 
sede the native American miner. While 
the immigrants, in conjunction with the 
use of machine methods of mining, have 
rendered possible the rapid expansion in 
the output of coal, the conclusion is 
reached that wages have, nevertheless, 
increased in a material degree, although 
the earnings per day in the hand mine 
are now considerably more than in the 
machine mine. The recent immigrants, 
however, are tending to drive out the 
older mine workers, and only by the use 
of labor organizations has this process 
of displacement been in part counter- 
acted. As the older miners are displaced, 
they have tended to drift to other coal- 
fields, although many have left the in- 
dustry entirely. It was also shown that 
the average American household has 
fewer persons than the average immi- 
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grant household. Only a comparatively 
small number of households have dis- 
tinct rooms set apart for living, cook- 
ing and the eating of meals. 


THE WESTERN MINER Mor_E INTELLIGENT 


The literacy of the miners in the Mid- 
dle West were found to be somewhat 
better than in the East. It appeared that 
92.6 per cent. of the miners could read, 
and 91 per cent. could both read and 
write. Of the natives 96.8 per cent. 
could read and write. About 85.4 per 
cent. of the foreign-born miners could 
both read and write. Of the foreign-born 
females only 60 per cent. could read the 
English language. It appeared that only 
44 per cent. of the foreign-born employees 


.were naturalized, while 18.9 per cent. had 


first papers only, and 37.1 per cent. had 
neither first nor second papers. 


The West Virginia Coal Industry 
in 1909 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





From the 713 producing mines oper- 
ated by 391 firms, together with the small 
country mines, the coal produced during 
the fiscal year 1909 was 46,697,017 short 
tons; this output shows an increase over 
the previous year of 2,326,756 tons. The 
total production of coke was 3,125,451 
short tons, an increase of 147,188 tons 
over the previous year. The total value 
of the coal sold was $34,480,134; the 
total value of the coke produced was 
$5,577,276. The coal mines of West Vir- 
ginia in 1909 gave employment to ap- 
proximately 58,000 men. The average 
production per man for the year was 750 
short tons. There were about 1600 
machines in use, of which number 625 
were pick machines. The year was et- 
pecially free from serious disasters. The 
supply of coal still available in West 
Virginia, allowing for a fair increase in 
the rate of mining, will last about 2000 
years. 


|| GOLLIERY: NOTES 


It is possible to burn coal containing 
up to 5 per cent. of sulphur without great 
difficulty from clinkers. A little steam 
introduced under the grate will relieve 
much of the trouble. Clinker may be 
due to other causes than sulphur, as any 
constituents of the ash which are easily 
fusible may produce it. 


About one-half of the known tonnage 
of Alaska coal is lignite; a little over one- 
fifth is anthracite and high-grade bitumi- 
nous coal, and the rest falls into the 
bituminous and subbituminous classes. 
It is fair to assume that these ratios will 
hold for the coals of the areas on which 
no tonnage estimates are possible. 
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Annual Report of El Oro 


The report of A. F. Main, general 
manager of the El’ Oro Mining and Rail- 
way Company, Ltd., for the year ended 
June 30, 1910, contains interesting in- 
formation as to the company’s operations. 
The total ore mined in the year was 317- 
824 tons, an excess of 29,247 tons over 
that mined during the previous year. 
The northern and southern orebodies of 
the San Rafael vein were as usual the 
largest producers, being credited with 
114,841 and 113,401 tons respectively. 
The following tonnages were mined from 
the different levels: San Juan, 47,368; 
86-ft., 18,873; 186-ft., 79,430; 286-ft., 
60,707; 386-ft., 16,881; 486-ft., 4722; 
900-, 1000- and 1150-ft. levels, 24,391; 
Ist, 2d and 3d, 64,649; 100- and 340-ft. 
levels, 533; total, 317,824 tons. 


Mucu SinKING DONE 


Besides a great amount of drift work, 
much shaft sinking was accomplished 
during the year. The new shaft at the 
nerthern end of the property connected 
with the 1000-ft. level in January, and 
in consequence ventilation and econom- 
ical working of the mine have been great- 
ly facilitated. The Somera shaft reached 
the 1300-ft. level. The incline, or main 
hoisting shaft, has connected with the 
1000-ft. level, and the upper portion from 
the San Juan down to the 486-ft. level 
was completely retimbered without cur- 
tailment of the monthly tonnage of ore 
sent to the mill. The new inclined por- 
tion of the south shaft, from the San 
Rafael level to the surface, was com- 
pleted. The San Patricio shaft has been 
sunk 100 ft. below the fourth level. 


LARGE ORE RESERVES PROVED 


As a result of development work on 
the various orebodies of the mine, the 
following ore reserves have been blocked 
out: Northern orebody, 87,098 tons, aver- 
aging $6.15 per ton; southern orebody, 
156,348 tons, $6.34; total, 243,446 tons, 
averaging $6.27 per ton; lower levels, 57,- 
616 tons, $18.09; San Patricio, 138,577 
tons, $7.02; Descubridora vein, 2000 tons, 
$10; grand total, 441,639 tons, averaging 
$8.06 per ton in gold, to which should be 
added 3 oz. silver per ton. 


CREDITABLE RESULTS FROM MILL AND 
CYANIDE DEPARTMENTS 


During the first two months of the year, 
interruptions in the electric-power service 
caused the milling plant to operate some- 
what intermittently, but from that time 
on, it had a continuous run, crushing 
316,138 tons of ore, and yielding bullion 
to the value of $2,562,705. The addition 
of three tube mills, together with minor 
changes, made it possible to close down 
the No. 1 mill, and at the end of the 
year about 1000 tons per day were 
being crushed to slime in the No. 
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2 mill. The tons crushed per stamp 
per 24 hours rose from about four tons 
in July, 1908, to 10.33 in June, 1910. 
The results for the year are set forth 
in the following statement: Tons crushed, 
316,138; assay value of ore, $7.29 in 
gold, $1.57 ‘in silver; theoretical extrac- 
tion: Gold, 92.80; silver, 76.20; total, 
80.86 per cent. 


WorKING Costs REDUCED 


The average cost per ton showed a 
decrease as compared with that of the 
previous year, in spite of the fact that 
the expenditure on development was 
nearly $100,000 more. The average cost 
per ton for the last quarter of the year 
was $3.87; the average for the entire 
year, $4.93. Total costs per ton were: 
Mining, $2.25; development, $0.94; 
milling, $0.28; cyaniding, $0.87; water 
supply, $0.01; general expenses, $0.25; 
taxes, $0.33; total, $4.93 per ton. 
The total bullion realized for the year 
was: Gold, $2,171,744; silver, $390,931; 
total, $2,562,705; total cost, $1,557,889, 
leaving a profit of $1,004,816 from the 
mining department. 


RAILWAY AND LUMBER DEPARTMENT 
SHOWS INCREASED PROFIT 


The net profits for the year for the rail- 
way and lumber department was $124,- 
254, the largest figure yet realized. 
Prominent factors in this increase pro- 
fit were additional freight receipts from 
shipments made by the Suchi Timber 
Company, Ltd., the large amount of 
wood hauled during the electric-power 
shortage and the decreased operating ex- 
penses. Receipts were: General-mer- 
chandise freights, 463,425 pesos; pas- 
senger receipts, 34,020; express receipts, 
11,032; telegraph receipts, 425; miscel- 
laneous, 5178; total, 514,083 pesos. The 
expenses were 306,800 pesos, showing a 
profit of 207,282 pesos. Adding to this 
41,226 pesos profit on wood and lumber 
makes a total profit of 248,509 pesos for 
the year. 


New INSTALLATIONS MADE 


Among the new installations of the 
year were: A 200-hp. electric hoist 
and the various buildings necessary to 
the surface plant at the new ventilation 
shaft; the south-shaft hoist was changed 
from steam to electric power and new. ore 
bins provided; a plant for creosoting all 
shaft timbers; a change room near the 
Somera shaft; an ore bin for the storage 
of tube-mill rocks at mill No. 2; three 
new tube mills and three tanks at the 
cyanide plant; six Burt revolving filter 
presses ; a new transformer house in 
mill No. 2 and other electric equipment; 
and three new cottages for the use of 
employees. In concluding his report, 
Mr. Main acknowledges his appreciation 
of the support he received from his 
staff and in particular from his assistant 
manager, Frank Jenkin. 
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Salt Industry in France 





The most important of the salt indus- 
tries in France are those in the depart- 
ment of Meurte-et-Moselle om the eastern 
border, according to the Journ. -Soc. 
Chem. Ind., July 30, 1910. In most of 
these works borings are made. The 
largest works are those of Rosiéres-Var- 
angéville, where the salt is obtained by 
blasting in a shaft 120 m. deep. The 
rock salt is of a light gray or red color, 
and, being exceptionally pure, is in de- 
mand for the soda industry. The works 
also produce salt by Cantenot’s process, 
which consists in passing through a tower 
of tiles, a blast of hot air derived from 
the fire gases. Coming in contact with 
the finely divided brine, it yields a fine 
deposit of salt which is used for table 
purposes. 

The best known sea-salt works are the 
Peccais plant in Gard, with an acreage of 
6138, yielding an average of 6.4 to 6.8 
tons per acre. The most importance 
works are those of the Compagnie des 
Produits Chimique d’Alais et de la 
Camargue at the mouth of the Rhone. 
The works of Giraud now employ the 
vacuum apparatus of the Schweizerhalle 
works, and work up the excess of salt 
into ammonia-soda. Magnesium and 
potassium chlorides are also produced 
in these works. The potassium chloride 
found in the form of carnellite is utilized 
in agriculture, while a part of it is manu- 
factured in Salindres into potassium 
chlorate. 


OTHER SALT FIELDS IN FRANCE OF LESSER 
IMPORTANCE 


The salt works of the French Mediter- 
ranean produce only a small amount and 
are of relatively small importance. In the 
Southern salt works from 12.1 to 23.7 tons 
per acre are obtained, while in Corsica 
the corresponding yield is 68.5 tons. 
Since 1865 the business of these works 
has been in the hands of a syndicate. 
The Western salt works on the coast 
of the Atlantic extend over a number of 
departments, but their output does not 
compare favorably with that of the South- 
ern works, in spite of the advantage they 
possess in having the sea water raised 
by the flow of the tide instead of by 
pumping. 

The yield of salt per acre in the Atlan- 
tic field is about from 0.6 to 11.1 tons 
per acre. The chief towns for the export 
of salt are Marseilles and Cette, the port 
trade being principally with Switzerland, 
Algiers and Madagascar. 





On July 14, a shipment of 350 tons of 
steel bars was received at Seattle, Wash., 
this being the first shipment of steel to 
reach Seattle from the Western Steel 
Corporation’s new steel mills at Irondale, 
Puget sound, Wash. It was also the first 
commercial order received by the mills. 
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[iJ_ PERSONAL [il 


Mining and metallurgical engineers are in- 
vited to keep THE ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JOURNAL informed of their movements and 
appointments. 





J. B. Farish, of Denver, Colo., is in 
Nevada making some mine examinations. 
R. B. Lamb has been visiting the Ohio- 
Keating mine at Radersburg, Montana. 


John H. Banks, of Ricketts & Banks, 
New York, leaves this week for Idaho on 
professional business. 


Ross B. Hoffman, Oakland, Cal., was 
in British Columbia recently and went 
thence to Denver, Colo. 


James A. Snedeker announces the re- 
moval of his office to 818-819 First Na- 
tional Bank building, Denver, Colo. 


H. Mortimer-Lamb, secretary of the 
Canadian Mining Institute, has returned 
to Montreal from Diisseldorf, Germany. 


H. L. Hollis and Potter Palmer, Jr., of 
Chicago, recently visited E] Promontorio 
mine at Cusihuiriachic, Chihuahua, 
Mexico. 


Richard D. Montgomery has taken a 
position as field superintendent for the 
Extension Oil Company, operating near 
Maricopa, Cal. 


John H. McIntosh, recently of Ouray, 
Colo., has been appointed manager of the 
Bradshaw & Arizona Mining Company, at 
Round Valley, Arizona. 


Sir Weatman Pearson, of London, 
well known for his oil operations in Mex- 
ico, has been raised to the English peer- 
age, with. the title of Lord Cowdray. 


James MacNaughton, general manager 
of the Calumet & Hecla and subsidiary 
companies, has returned to the property 
after a short visit at the Eastern office. 


Robert S. Botsford has been appointed 
manager of the Brazilian Development 
Syndicate, Ltd., with headquarters at 
Mina Aurora, Lauras, Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil. 

E. Frank Atkinson, of William Jessop & 
Sons, Ltd., Sheffield, England, steel man- 
ufacturers, has left Mexico for New York 
and Sheffield, after a prolonged stay in 
the Republic. 


Lawrence May, mining engineer for 
the Bully Hill Copper Mining and 
Smelting Company, of Winthrop, Cal., 
was in New York recently on a short 
business trip. 


Howard G. Wright, formerly mill su- 
perintendent of the Keweenaw Copper 
Company,.has returned from Joplin, Mo., 
where he has been connected with one 
of the zinc plants. 


H. W. Laws has been appointed gen- 
eral mining manager in London and Ni- 
geria for the Niger Company, Ltd. His 
English address is Surrey House, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., London. 


W. L. Kluttz has been appointed gen- 
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eral superintendent of the Thomas divi- 
sion of the Republic Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Southern district, taking the place 
of J. E. Johnson, Jr., resigned. 


E. T. Adams has resigned as chief en- 
gineer and manager of the gas and mill 
engine department of the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, West Allis, Wis., a position 
which he has held for the past five years. 

Edward W. Berry, associate in paleo- 
botany of the John.Hopkins university, 
has recently been appointed a geologist 
on the U. S. Geological Survey and will 
spend the autumn in paleobotanical col- 
lecting in the South. 

Professor Hardwick, of the mines de- 
partment of the University of Sheffield, 
England, has been visiting mines in Brit- 
ish Columbia, including the Western Fuel 
Company’s coal mines in the vicinity of 
Nanaimo, Vancouver Island. 


Andrew Bryden, for years superinten- 
dent of the Dunsmuirs’ Extension col- 
liery, on Vancouver island, B. C., has 
been appointed superintendent for the 
Coal Hill syndicate, to open new coal 
mines in Nicola Valley, British Colum- 
bia. 

William Q. Ranft has changed his ad- 
dress from Boston to No. 30 Church 
street, New York. The Boston offices of 
the Robert Emmet Copper Company, of 
Montana, and the Iron Mountain Tunnel 
Company have been removed to the same 
address. 


Howard H. Cook, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute, in charge of 
the institute’s newly opened headquarters 
at 30 Church street, New York, has been 
connected for the past three years with 
the Bureau of Corporations at Wash- 
ington. 

C. F. Buck, who has been associated 
for a number of years with the American 
Smelting and Refining Company as de- 
signing and construction engineer, has 
recently opened an office as consulting 
engineer at 416 Newhouse building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. He has recently re- 
turned from a professional trip to Mon- 
tana. 


LOBITUARY 


Charles A. Burnes, formerly interested 
in silver mining in Aspen, Colo., died on 
Aug. 22 at the Hotel Navarre, New York. 

Frank Smith died at Alta, Cal., Aug. 8, 
aged 38 years. He was for several years 
engaged in mining on the Mother lode in 
California, and more recently spent sev- 
eral years mining in Alaska and the 
Yukon. 


Ambrose I. Harrison died at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Aug. 24, aged 49 years. He 
was chiefly engaged in the local steam- 
boat business, but was also interested in 
mining. He was president of the Cupric 


Mines Company and the Horn Silver. 
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Mining Company, and a director in sev- 
eral other companies. 

Samuel Richard Peale died recently at 
Lock Haven, Penn., aged 79 years. He 
was born at Hughesville, Pa., but had 
lived at Lock Haven for 54 years. He 
began life as a lawyer. In 1876 he was 
elected to the State Senate from the Clin- 
ton-Center-Clearfield district and served 
one term. In 1881 he began purchasing 
coal lands in Clearfield county and the 
following year bought many thousands of 
acres on Moshannon creek, near Kyler- 
town. Later he interested with himself 
in his coal-land transactions John G. 
Reading, of Philadelphia, and William A. 
Wallace, of Clearfield. The. late Wil- 
lizm H. Vanderbilt was led to purchase a 
half interest in the lands and also, by the 
building of the Beech Creek railroad, to 
open up the new Clearfield bituminous 
coalfields. Mr. Peale was the general so- 
licitor of the road from 1882 to 1895 and 
had charge of the purchase of the right- 
of-way. He was instrumental in organiz- 
ing large and prosperous coal companies 
affiliated with the New York Central in- 
terests. 





American Iron and Steel Institute—The 
first formal meeting will be held in New 


York in October. Invitations to attend 
have been sent to leading representatives 
of the iron and steel industries in Euro- 
pean countries and acceptances have al- 
ready been received from a considerable 
number. The sessions will open at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, Oct. 14. On the same 
day there will be an afternoon session, 
and the entire day will be devoted to the 
address of President E. H. Gary and the 
reading of papers. In the evening there 
will be a banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
For Saturday, Oct. 15, an excursion 
around New York harbor has. been 
planned. Various railroad terminals and 
important industries will be visited. The 
stated meeting will be followed by an ex- 
cursion, which will probably be by special 
train. Leaving New York Oct. 16, at 
8 p.m., the party will arrive in Buffalo 
Monday morning, where the works of the 
Lackawanna Steel Company will be vis- 
ited. A trip will also be made to Niagara 
Falls. Leaving Buffalo Oct. 17, the train 
will arrive in Chicago the next morning. 
Tuesday and Wednesday will be spent in 
visiting the Gary works and other plants 
in the Chicago district. Pittsburg will 
be reached Thursday morning, and Friday 
and Saturday will be spent in that dis- 
trict. From Pittsburg the party will take 
train Friday evening for Washington, and 
the trip will terminate in New York Oct. 
23. Among those who will prepare pa- 
pers for the meeting are J. A. Farrell, 
president of the United States Steel 
Products Company; Willis L. King, vice- 
president of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company, and Charles Kirchhoff. 
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San Francisco 


Aug. 29—The largest gold dredge yet 
designed has been started on the Yuba 
river for the Yuba Consolidated Gold- 
fields. The boat is two feet longer than 
No. 8 dredge of the Natomas Consoli- 
dated of California, which is 150 ft. long. 
The buckets are to have a capacity the 
same as those on Natoma No. 8, which 
is 1314 cu. ft. each. The new Yuba River 
boat is to be known as Yuba No. 13. The 
machinery to be placed in the hull is 
being built at the shops of the Yuba Con- 
struction Company at Marysville. 

The South San Francisco Land and Im- 
provement Company has brought suit 
against the Selby Smelting and Lead 
Company for $1,730,411 damages because 
the latter company did not build a smelt- 
ing plant near San Bruno point on San 
Francisco Bay after having agreed to do 
so. The plaintiffs, who own a townsite 
near San Bruno Point and sold the Selby 
certain lands at a reduced price with 
the understanding that a large plant 
would be built, with deep ship channel, 
docks, etc. The land company charges 
that because the smelting company did 
not carry out the agreement and build 
the proposed plant it is damaged to the 
amount stated. The fact is that the Selby 
company started to build its plant at the 
point designated but found such active 
and strong antagonism from neighboring 
communities that the whole plan had to 
be given up. In fact the supervisors of 
the county passed an ordinance having 
such severe restrictions that no smeltery 
could be operated and comply with the 
law. The smelting company spent a large 
amount of money in preliminary work be- 
fore they became convinced that it could 
not operate at San Bruno point. There 
was much opposition to the plan not only 
from San Mateo and San Francisco coun- 
ties, but also from counties on the oppo- 
site shore of the bay. Therefore the 
entire plan was given up at a considerable 
loss to the Selby company. 





Denver 


Aug. 29—A meeting of the Colorado 
chapter of the American Mining Con- 
gress, Aug. 27, in Denver, considered the 
conservation policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as applied to the mining in- 
terests of the State, and more particularly 
protested against the Nelson bill No. 
5486, which provides that all mining 
claims can be condemned by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for water-power sites, 
if in his judgment such claims are worth 


more for power sites than as mining 


claims. While patented claims are not 
mentioned, it is believed that there can be 
little doubt that the courts can hold the 
language as covering patented mining 
claims, also in which case no mining 
claim in a gulch or on a lower hillside 
would have any security of title. The 
mining men are not opposed to the gen- 
eral policy of conservation, but in _re- 
spect of their particular industry, which 
until lately has been the chief one of 
Colorado, they feel that the policy as 


_ pursued during the last two or three 


years, and as now outlined for the future, 
is simply an attempt to deprive them of 
their inalienable rights, and one that has, 
and will, put a stop to all prospecting 
and locating claims until the prospector 
and miner are guaranteed their rights 
under the mining laws, whenever he en- 
ters the reserves, which now cover nearly 
every mining district in the State. As 
Edward F. Browne points out, residents 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Indiana, Illinois and lowa became wealthy 
through the coal resources obtained 
through their direct ancestry or personal 
selections, and he writes: “Is it fair that 
the residents of these States should now 
deprive the Western States of the same 
chance to enrich their citizens, and create 
prosperous’ tax-paying communities, 
which they enjoyed ?” 

The formal opening of the Cripple 
Creek deep-drainage tunnel has been 
postponed indefinitely, and Colonel 
Roosevelt will not attend. It is now 
stated that the heading is 1200 ft. from 
the main water course, which will take 
three months or more to complete, and it 
is uncertain whether the formal opening 
will be held then, or sooner, when the 
connection is made with the churn-drill 
hole of the El Paso mine, on Beacon hill. 
At the El Paso shaft the tunnel will be 
1288 ft. below the surface, and if con- 
tinued on its course to the Elkton mine, 
it will be 1640 ft. beneath the surface. 

The Kuenzel smeltery, at Buena Vista, 
after running 18 days, has closed down 
for some alterations in the plant, which 
have been found necessary. 

An important event to the mine op- 
erators of the State is the finishing of 
the hydroelectric system of the Central 
Colorado Power Company, which is 


marked by the completion of the Boulder 
plant. 

Two important strikes recently made 
in San Juan county establish the fact 
that the Red Mountain deposits are in a 
zone continuous over Red mountain and 


down along the Cement Creek side, and 
that the ores of San Juan county are 
found at depth. In the Kansas City 
group in Georgia gulch a rich body of 
copper ore has been encountered. Three 
feet of solid ore is exposed in the breast 
of the drift, 85 ft. from surface and 
at a depth of 70 ft. This ore will carry 
from 40 to 1800 oz. of silver. It is 
identical in appearance with the rich ore 
from the Yankee Girl mine. Twenty tons 
of this rich ore is being loaded today 
at the Henrietta for shipment to Durango. 
The property is owned by Walker & Russ, 
who have worked it for two years.. Far- 
ther up the hill on the outcrop of the 
dike reddish zinc ore has been en- 
countered which answers the description 
of the zinc cap encountered on the Yankee 
Girl and Guston mines. It runs 20 to 40 
oz. in silver. The Hamlet mine, six miles 
from Silverton on the Silverton Northern 
railroad, has made a strike of 4 ft. of 
high-grade copper ore on the sixth level. 
The ore runs 12 per cent. copper and as 
high as 40 oz. silver. This gives the 
Hamlet a stoping hight of 1300 ft. above 
the sixth level, with no stoping done be- 
low the fourth level, and practically the 
same character of ore throughout, over- 
throwing the theory that ore does not ex- 
ist at depth in the San Juan veins. 





Butte 

Aug. 27—The Butte-Ballaklava Copper 
Company, against whom the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company has recently 
brought suit for $1,880,000 damages for 
ore alleged to have been wrongfully 
taken from the Anaconda company’s 
mines, has issued the following state- 
ment defining its position in the matter: 
“The action taken by the Anaconda com- 
pany, which is in fact the Amalgamated, 
in bringing suit against the Butte-Ballak- 
lava Copper Company in which claim is 
laid to ore already mined and being 
mined in the Ballaklava property is, we 
believe, unwarranted by the existing 
geology conditions. The best expert 
opinions we have been able to obtain are 
to the effect that orebodies so far opened 
up are without question owned absolutely 
by the Butte-Ballaklava Copper Com- 
pany and the only inference is that the 
copper trust has taken this action to 
create a selling panic among Ballaklava 
stockholders, with the ultimate object of 
obtaining control of the company at a 
nominal cost. We have the best legal 
and the best engineering advice as to our 
rights and should the suit ever be brought 
to trial we are convinced that we will 
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be easily able to prove not only that the 
rich véins in the Ballaklava mine apex 
on otir property but that much ore mined 
by the trust will eventually be shown to 
belong to the Ballaklava company. We 
sincerely trust that our stockholders will 
not permit themselves to be stampeded 
by this transparent subterfuge, but that 
they will stand back of us in our fight 
to protect their interests.” 

The Anaconda company suit against 
the Butte-Ballaklava company was to 
quiet title to certain mining. property, 
restrain further extraction of ore there- 
from, and obtain $1,880,000 damages for 
ore alleged to have been extracted by the 
defendant company. The complaint al- 
leges that Anaconda is the owner of the 
Mountain Chief and Right Bower lode 
claims, from which ore has been taken 
by defendant through its Ballaklava shaft 
on the 100- to 1300-ft. levels. Reno H. 
Sales and F. A. Linforth, geologists for 
the Anaconda company, have filed affi- 
davits on behalf of that company to the 
effect that their investigations have shown 
that the Ballaklava company is wrong- 
fully taking ore from veins having their 
apex in the Anaconda company’s Moun- 
tain Chief and Right Bower claims and 
upon these affidavits a restraining order 
has been issued preventing further work 
by the defendant upon the orebodies in 
question until Sept. 3, when the court 
will hear evidence upon the controversy. 


Goldfield 

Aug. 27—The Supreme Court has 
handed down a decision in the case of 
Gamble vs. Hanckett et al., commonly 
krown as the Silver Peak case. The case 
involves property valued at millions and 
the plaintiffs are now free to seek writs 
of assistance enabling them to go into the 
mine, to segregate their interests, to com- 
pel the defendants to put up a cash bond 
of $1,500,000 pending further action. 

The Blue Light Copper Mining Com- 
pany property, 16 miles from Mina, has 
been foreclosed to satisfy a mortgage of 
$156,100. Carl A. Platch bid the prop- 
erty in for the bondholders and it is 
authoritatively given out that reorganiza- 
tion and resumption of work will follow. 
About $300,000 has already been spent 
on the property, a well equipped shaft 
752 ft. deep having been sunk. 


Salt Lake City 

Aug. 27—The new system for the sur- 
vey of government lands, which will he 
under the supervision of the Interior de- 
partment, instead of being done by cor- 
tract will be used in southern Utah, in 
Iron, Washington, Kane, Garfield and San 
Juan counties. The surveying of these 
lands will be under immediate direc- 
tion of Surveyor General Thomas Hull. A 
special appropriation of $50,000 has been 
made by Congress for this work, in addi- 
tion to $15,000 available from the general 
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appropriation for public surveys. It is 
estimated that it will cost about $200,000 
to complete the surveys of the five coun- 
ties. Mineral, oil and agricultural lands 
will be included. The surveyors will be 
employed directly by the government, at 
a salary of $200 per month and expenses. 
Five parties will be sent into the field, 
each consisting of from seven to 12 men. 
The total number in the field will be 
about 50, and it is expected they will be 
out from six to eight months. Hereto- 
fore the government has been doing all 
its surveying by contract, which has not 
proved satisfactory. The parties are be- 
ing selected and equipped and will be 
sent into the field at once. 

All unreserved nonmineral lands with- 
in the former Uintah Indian reservation 
thrown open for settlement July 14, 1906, 
and which have not been filed on by Aug. 
28, 1910, will be sold at public auction 
Nov. 1, in tracts of 160 acres each, pur- 
chase price to be not less than 50c. per 
acre. No person will be allowed to buy 
more than 640 acres in his own right. 
There are also 25,170 acres of unappro- 
priated land in Box Elder county, which 
will be open to settlement Oct. 22, and to 
entry Nov. 21. . 

Progress is being made in driving the 
Snake Creek tunnel. The face is now 
in over 1100 ft. There has been some 
delay recently in receiving air pipe, and 
only two shifts have been working on this 
account. The 40-horsepower locomotive 
to be used in moving the trains has not 
arrived, but is expected before the end 
of August. Notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, rapid work is being done. The 
tunnel is crosscutting the formation, and 
no timbering has been required. Little 
water has been encountered, although the 
face is approaching a point underneath 
the bed of Snake creek. About 2000 fr. 
further on, a porphyry dike will be cut, 
which, it is expected, will bring in con- 
siderable water. Beyond this a mineral- 
ized country is looked for. The recent 
agreement between the Daly West and 
Daly-Judge for the extension of the On- 
tario drain tunnel into Daly-Judge ground 
will in no way effect the driving of the 
Snake Creek tunnel, which will be con- 
tinued with all possible expedition. Be- 
sides a large territory of its own to take 
care of and develop, the tunnel will tap 
the southwestern part of the Daly-Judge, 
fully two and one half miles from the 
Anchor shaft. 

The Mammoth company has issued a 
report which discusses the first assess- 
ment, giving reasons for the same, 
and stating that the management has 
every reason to believe it will be the 
last. The company has paid $2,190,000 
in dividends. In addition to the judgment 
of $177,000 paid the Grand Central, ex- 
penditures have been made of approxi- 
mately $100,000 in acquiring ground 
which is known or believed to be valua- 
ble. This includes a half interest in the 
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Don Pedro claim, from which the Gold 
Chain is mining valuable ore, also- the 
Last Show claim from which rich gold ore 
was shipped. The wrecking of the hoist- 
ing engine and damage to the shaft in 
June’ have greatly retarded operations, 
and called for repairs amounting to near- 
ly $12,000. A drift is being driven on the 
1300-ft. level to cut the Gold Chain fis- 
sure. On the 2100-ft. level prospecting is 
being done near the northwest boundary 
lines in search of the Centennial-Eureka 
orezone, which, it is thought, may enter 
this ground. When repairs to the shaft 
and hoist are completed, development 
will be vigorously carried on at depth, 
and enough ore mined to avoid further 
assessments. 


Cobalt 


Aug. 29.—The first concentrating plant 
in Gowganda will be erected on the 
Reeves-Dobie property. It consists of 
four Nissen stamps and six concentrators. 
Part of the machinery is on the road, so 
that the plant will probably be in opera- 
tion before winter. The Millerett mine 
has also a considerable quantity of mill- 
ing ore on hand, and it is probable that a 
small plant may be installed the coming 
winter. As there appears to be no pros- 
pect of getting a railroad into the district, 
the larger properties there will have to 
concentrate their ore. Transportation in 
the winter is very expensive, while in the 
summer for any except high-grade ore, 
the cost is prohibitive. 

The Porcupine Mine Owners’ Associa- 
tion has been formed by the mine owners. 
of the Porcupine district, Ontario, with 
Clement C. Foster as president, and H. P, 
Davis, secretary. The object is to pro- 
mote the interests of the camp generally 
and establish and maintain a publicity 
bureau. 


Guadalajara, Mexico 


Aug. 27—In response to a protest from 
the American miners at Jalisco, Governor 
Miguel Ahumada suspended the opera- 
tion of the new tax levied on ores and 
mill products by the state legislature 
until Sept. 1. The law, which calls for 1 
per cent. of the gross products of the 
mines, plus 20 per cent. additional fed- 
eral stamps, was made originally effective 
July 1. Governor Ahumada stated to the 
miners’ committee that he would withhold 
the collection of the tax until the miners 
could have opportunity to demonstrate to 
him—as they claim they can—that all 
except one or two mines in Jalisco are 
merely in process of development and not 
yet on a profit-making basis. A com- 
mittee, headed by James H. Howard, 
Dwight Furness, Antonio Perez Verdia F., 
and James P. Harvey, has sent out a 
circular to all miners of the State. 

Much interest is felt in regard to the 
outcome of the matter, as it is considered 
vital to the progress of mining in Jalisco. 
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Alaska 

The first Alaska gold to reach the 
United States assay office at Seattle this 
season, was received Aug. 15. The lot 
was valued at $53,826 and was sent by 
the Miners’ and Merchants’ bank of 
Haiditarod. Its assay showed a value of 
$17.25 to $18 per oz., as compared with 
$18.25 for Nome and Fairbanks gold. 


Alabama 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company—The company has awarded a 
contract for three turbo-electric units of 
3000 kw. capacity each, or 9000 units 
total, to the General Electric Company. 
This additional power will be distributed 
to supply deficits in power at the rail 
mill and steel works, coal mines and coke 
ovens of the company and for operating 
the plants of the American Steel and 
Wire Company now building at Corey. 
The company is installing new machinery 
and mills at Bessemer, in the plate de- 
partment of its rolling mills. A water 
plate can be rolled as soon as the new 

work has been completed. 





Fayette Light and Fuel Company— 
This company, of Fayette, 80 miles 
west of Birmingham, has_ ordered 
about 8 miles of piping, and has 
started the work on _ the _ trenches 
for the lines to handle natural 
gas from the Fayette fields into Fayette 
and beyond. A contract has been made 
with the Providence Oil and Gas Com- 
pany for gas at the several flowing wells. 


Consumers Natural Gas. Company 
—This company, capital stock $2,000,000, 
is being formed in Birmingham to build 
a pipe line into that city 60 miles from 
the gas wells. 





Arizona 

Development Company of America— 
This company, controlling several mining 
enterprises in Arizona, has requested all 
of its stockholders to loan the company 
Sl per cent. of their stock holdings in 
order to provide collateral for financing 
the corporation and its various enter- 
prises. F, M. Murphy, the president, is 
of the opinion that necessary funds will 
be forthcoming if the 51 per cent. of 
stock is deposited, provided 60 days’ 
time is given to parties making loan to 
examine properties. 


CocuiseE County 
Thompson, Towle & Co. say: There is 
cumulative evidence that a consolidation 
of the Calumet & Arizona and Superior 
& Pittsburg properties is not far distant. 


Rumors of a consolidation of the prop- 
erties are taking more definite form, and 
there seems to be a well-founded belief 
that such a consolidation would be on a 
basis of five shares of Superior & Pitts- 
burg for one of the former company. De- 
velopments at the Superior & Pittsburg 
have been gratifying, it being stated that 
the company is now in better condition 
than at any previous time as regards ore 
reserves. 
GILA COUNTY 

Live Oak—The 15th and 16th churn- 
drill holes have just been completed. The 
16th hole, 500 ft. deep, encountered ore 
at 335 ft, and revealed a thickness of 
commercial ore of 150 ft. The 15th hole 
was drilled to 567 ft. and encountered 
ore at 450 ft. and revealed a thickness of 
shipping grade of 100 ft. The 17th hole 
is being drilled and is 420 ft, in chalco- 
cite, running 2.25 per cent. in copper. The 
orebody differs somewhat in thickness 
from that at Miami and Inspiration and 
resembles more closely in more- ways 
than one the orebodies of the Ray dis- 
trict. 





Califormia 

There is talk of building a works to 
produce zinc oxide at Los Angeles. The 
ore supply would come from Yellow Pine, 
near Good Springs, Clark county, Nev., 
which district has lately been shipping 
considerable calamine ore to Kansas and 
Oklahoma. 

Inyo CouNTY 

Southern Belle—This company, with its 
mill four miles from Laws, has decided 
to do custom work, treating 10-ton lots at 
$4 per ton. ; 


Mariposa COUNTY 
Santa Clara—This company, of Brice- 
burg, Willard P. Cram, of Fresno, man- 
ager, has ratified the agreement with the 
Montreal, Canada, syndicate by which the 
latter agrees to buy 110,000: shares of 
stock to be paid in four months. A power 

line is being run to the mine. 


Mopoc County 

The custom mill in the Hoag district 
is ready to receive ore. The plant con- 
sists of rock breaker, sampler, 10-ft. Lane 
mill and cyanide plant. 

Mountain View—At this mine of the 
Fort Bidwell Company, a rich streak of 
ore, averaging $272 per ton in gold and 1 
ft. wide, has been drifted upon for 40 ft. 
Algernon Del Mar is engineer and A. J. 
Cummings president. 

NEVADA COUNTY 

Golden Dream—This company has 

been organized to work 





the Golden 


Dream mine in Pleasant Valley, under 
supervision of J. F. Littlefield. 

Arkansas Traveler—Excellent copper 
ore is being taken from the claim at 
Spencerville by Otto Woehler. The vein 
is about 8 ft. wide. 


Murchie—This Nevada City mine, idle 
for a year and a half, is about to be 
started up again under new owners and 
management. Henry Fitter will continue 
as superintendent. The property has been 
placed under bond to H. F. Engelbright . 
and Benjamin Ackerman. 


Erie—If the new concentrators, now 
being installed in this mine at Granite- 
ville, do not recover all of the precious 
metals, Manager Eckis will put in a cy- 
anide plant. 


PLACER COUNTY 
Swamp Angel—This gravel channel 
mine, six miles from Dutch Flat, has been 
bought by C. S. Noble and others of Ar- 
royo Grande. 


PLuMAsS CouUNTY 


Channel—tThis mine near La Porte will 
shortly erect a stamp mill. Frank Tobin, 
of Oroville, is one of the owners. 


SAN Luis OBisPpo COUNTY 
Chorro—A 12-stamp mill is being 
erected, with concentrators, at this mine 
on the Jack ranch a few miles north of 
San Luis Obispo. 


SHASTA COUNTY 


Monarch—tThis is the name of the new 
mine found recently by M. H. Trask and 
Ross Spencer two miles from Kennett. 
The vein was blind but was traced by rich 
float rock. 


Old Spanish—This mine at Lower 
Springs, six miles from Redding, is to be 
reopened. There are large orebodies in 
the mine. 


Black Fom—tThree mines of this com- 
pany’s group are being developed at 
French gulch and the mill will start as 
soon as power connections are made. R. 
S. Archibald is in charge. 


SIERRA COUNTY 


The recent gravel strike near How- 
land flat made by Messrs. Featherstone, 
Carmichael and Cosker, is considered to 
be an important one for that section. 
The gravel runs about $10 per car. 

Laveroni—A strong vein has been found 
in this mine in Ladies cafion near Downie- 
ville. 

Gold Star—A deposit of gravel over- 
looked by the Chinese miners has been 
found in this mine. 
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White Bear—Louis Barnhardt has taken 
charge of this property and extensive 
prospecting will be carried on. 

‘Kate Hardy and Young America—Work 
has been stopped on these mines at -Al- 
‘leghany owing to disagreements among 
those holding the bond. 


Carson—These mines at the head of 
Slug cafion have been placed under 
bond to George E. Turpen, of Downie- 
ville, and will now be developed. 

SisKIYouU COUNTY 


The copper claims of G. A. Tyler on 
Ash creek, nine miles from Hornbrook, 
are being developed. 


Blue Ledge—This company is consider- 
ing the building of a smeltery in the Blue 
Ledge district. 

TRINITY COUNTY 

New River—This company at Quimby 
is building a 2-mile ditch to bring water 
from Quimby creek. 


TUOLUMNE COUNTY 


App—The new management of this 
mine at Jamestown will at once begin 
sinking deeper and will add 40 stamps to 
the mill. 


Colorado 


BOULDER COUNTY 


Brainard—These properties near Ward, 
together with the mill have been deeded 
to the Chicago & Colorado Mining and 
Milling Company, represented by Wesley 
Brainard, one of the former owners and 
associated with the Ex-secretary of 
the Treasury Lyman J. Gage, in the 
former extensive development operations 
on the properties. 

CHAFFEE COUNTY 

Gold Queen—This company will drive 
a tunnel to cut the extension of the Mary 
Murphy vein at St. Elmo; C. Kirchner, of 
Chicago, is in charge. 


New Discovery—This company has 
been organized at Salida to operate on 
Monarch mountain. F. A. Cherry, of 
Pueblo, is president and H. G. Green the 
manager. Work will be resumed on the 
tunnel. 


CLEAR CREEK AND GILPIN COUNTIES 


Dives-Pelican—This group, near Silver 
Plume, has 425 acres of claims, with a 
200-ton concentration plant, and four 
millsites. The Bismarck and Seven- 
Thirty groups, together with the Burleigh 
concentration plant, adjoins the for- 
mer, and these mines have in the past 
produced millions in high grade silver- 
fead ores. They are owned in Louisville, 
Ky., and a report is current that the prop- 
erty is now being examined by an en- 
gineer, with a view to purchase by New 
York capitalists. There are said to be 
2C miles of underground workings in the 
Dives-Pelican group. It is reported that 
in the Pelican a strike has been lately 
made of 7 ft. of ore that is shown by mill- 
run tests to yield from 400 to 600 oz. 
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‘silver per ton. The manager is W. A. 


Hood. 

Concrete—This property, in Eureka 
«gulch, said to be the western extension of 
the Gunnell mine, is credited with a strike 
of free-gold ore 4 in. wide in the 900-ft. 
level. The -Newhouse tunnel,crosses the 
Icde about 200 ft. below the lowest work- 
ings, and the water in the shaft is being 
lowered 4 in. per day. 

Egyptian—This property on Quartz 
hill has been making heavy shipments for 
some time, the first-class smelting ore 
realizing $85 to $130 per ton in gold, and 
the second-class ore $45 per ton. 

War Dance—This mine has_ just 
shipped 6500 Ib. of ore which yielded 10 
oz. gold to the ton, and 4% oz. silver. 


PITKIN COUNTY 


At Aspen the Smuggler’s compound 
compressor has been started, and the 
Free Silver shaft is being unwatered, 
which will drain other properties along 
the orebelt, making available large bodies 
of ore. 

SAN JUAN DISTRICT 

Kansas City—The Silverton district is 
agog with the reported discovery in this 
group of 3 ft. of ore which it is stated will 
run from 500 to 2000 oz. silver. The ore 
is said to be chiefly stromeyerite, which 
the whole of that region remembers as 
peculiar to the Yankee Girl, in the Red 
Mountain district in the early days, one 
carload of this ore having yielded 
$80,000. 

Hamlet—This property, six miles from 
Silverton, and above Howardsville, is 
credited with a strike of 4-ft. of ore car- 
rying 12 per cent. copper and 40 oz. sil- 
ver. William Lloyd is manager. 

Camp Bird—The July report shows 
6818 tons crushed, yielding 9985 oz. of 
bullion and 824 tons concentrates. The 
receipts were $238,428 and expenses 
$51,065, leaving net, $187,363. 


TELLER COUNTY—CRIPPLE CREEK 


Isabella—The semi-annual report 
shows total receipts for the period of 
$122,991, of which $90,593 was from ore 
shipped by lessees, $5757 from ore 
mined on company account, and $11,009 
from ores treated at the company’s mill. 
Lessees received $47,779, while transpor- 
tation and treatment charged totaled $75,- 
411. The cash balance on hand is $8768, 
with several cars of ore unsettled for. 
The report gives the number of leased 
blocks at above 30, and the majority 
producing. 

United Gold Mines—The Blue Stock- 
ing claim, on Battle mountain, has been 
leased, and work commenced, prospecting 
for the extension of the rich surface de- 
posit recently discovered in the Strattons 
Independence ground adjoining. Lessees 
of the Deadwood, on Bull Hill, shipped 
three cars of $30 ore from the strike 
made recently on the 350-ft. level. 
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Mineral Hill Tunnel—lIt is reported 
that the stock of this company is being 
rapidly subscribed, and the fund will 


_soon be sufficierztly large to warrant the 


commencement of work. 


‘Black Belle—The Union Leasing Com- 
pany, holding a lease on this property, 
has struck a body of ore 1700 ft. from 
the portal of the tunnel, estimated to 
average $20 per ton. 


Necessity—This mine, on Battle moun- 
tain, is said to be producing a carload a 
week of 2-o0z. ore. 

American Eagles—A shipment of 32 
tons of ore to Denver from this Stratton 
Estate property ran 8 oz. gold to the ton; 
also one carload of 3-0z. and two carloads 
of 2-oz. ore were loaded out. 


Doctor-Jack Pot—Shipments for the 
quarter were 2100 tons; net returns, 
$4150; cash reserve in the treasury, 
$6690. 


Findley—Mullin & Co., leasing on the 
11th level, 900 ft. below the surface, are 
reported to have opened 3 ft. of ore that 
yields 2 oz. gold to the ton. The mine 
is operated by nine sets of leasers, and 
the production is from seven to 10 cars 
of ore per week. 

Gold King—tThis company, owning the 
El Paso mine at the head of Poverty 
gulch, has paid three dividends this year. 
The mine was leased to Owen Roberts 
18 months ago, and is subleased to vari- 
ous sets. 


Jerry Johnson—This mine, on Ironclad 
hill, under lease to Edwin Gaylord, is 
producing about 30 tons per diem of fair- 
grade gold ore. 

Orpha May—This property, owned by 
the Stratton Estate, is sending out three 
carloads of $35 ore. 


Idaho 


CoueER D’ALENE DISTRICT 


Star—A shoot of galena ore 600 ft. 
long has been opened and the company 
will begin work early next year to drive 
a 6000-ft. tunnel. 


Jack Waite—Fifteen feet of clean 
shipped ore has been opened on the 250- 
ft. level. The mine will begin ship- 
ments as soon as the wagon road is com- 
pleted. 


Black Horse—This property will prob- 
ably be the next lead mine to begin regu- 
lar shipments, as the 150-ton mill will be 
finished soon. The ore in sight is reported 
sufficient for a couple of years. 

Interstate Mining Company—This 
company, composed of Duluth and Min- 
neapolis people, has been organized with 
250,000 shares, par value $10, to develop 
claims near the Hercules, Burke. The 
president is Gust Carlson, Hibbing, Minn. 
A bunkhouse, with baths and hot and 
cold water, will be started and a contract 
awarded for 500,000 ft. of the mining 
timber. 
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Indiana 
ADAMS COUNTY 

An eastern oil company is testing in 
this county. A well on the Sam Houk 
farm in the northern part is almost com- 
pleted. The well was bailed out a few 
days ago and a large quantity of oil of 
excellent quality was obtained. The com- 
pany has taken leases on considerable 
land. 

KNox COUNTY 

Coal lands amounting to more than 
2000 acres have been purchased in Wash- 
ington and Steel townships of this county 
by the Linton Coal Mining Company. 

A test oil well is being drilled on the 
Cunningham farm in the lower part of 
this county. 

SULLIVAN COUNTY 


Bogin—This mine at Glendora, idle for 
three years, is being reopened and 
will furnish employment to 300 miners. 
The mine belongs to the Consolidated In- 
diana Coal Company. Electric haulage 
is being installed in this and in the United 
mine north of Sullivan. This mine also 
belongs to the Consolidated company. 


Vico COUNTY 


' Bunsen Coal Company—This Illinois 
company has been admitted to Indiana 
under the foreign corporation law. The 
company has a capital of $694,445. The 
company will open and operate coal 
mines in Indiana. Local offices will be 
maintained in Terre Haute. C. F. Lynch 
is president. 

Lower Vein Coal Company—This com- 
pany, of Terre Haute, has increased its 
capital from $50,000 to $150,000, and has 
decided to sink additional shafts and en- 
large capacity. 

Michigan 
COPPER 

Adventure—The vertical shaft sinking 
to reach the series of lodes exposed in 
the drilling is down 725 ft. and within 200 
ft. of the point where it is estimated that 
the first lode will be reached. 


Calumet & Hecla—The company has 
begun the erection of a bath house and 
a new hospital. The work of replacing 
the guides in the rock-hoisting compart- 
nients of its Red Jacket shaft is well un- 
derway, during this time about 300 tons 
of rock per day is being handled through 
the men and material compartments. 


Oneco—No. 8 hole in the southeast 
corner has been discontinued after enter- 
ing the sandstone at 1250 ft. without re- 
sults. The outfit has been moved to the 
site of No. 10 hole which is to complete 
the cross section of this portion of the 
lands. In all probability the shaft on the 
Oneco lode will be reopened and 
deepened. 


Hancock—All the parts of the perma- 


nent power equipment have been deliv- 
ered and the plant as a whole should be 


ready to go into commission about Jan. 1. 
The structural steel for the shaft house 
has been erected and the building is be- 
ing inclosed. No. 2 vertical shaft is sink- 
ing at 2450 ft. 


Houghton Copper—The company has 
begun surface trenching preparatory to 
shaft sinking and has secured some prom- 
ising cores from the Superior-Baltic lode. 


Indiana—No. 7 drill hole, sinking verti- 
cal to cut the Indiana lode at a point near 
the original discovery, is down 1200 ft. 
and it is estimated it will reach the lode 
at about 1400 ft. No. 9 hole, sinking at 
200 ft. away on a line with No. 7, is down 
1000 ft. With good results obtained in 
these cores it is likely a shaft will be 
started. 

IRON 

Richmond—This property, on the Cas- 
cade range, has substituted two locomo- 
tives for mules for hauling ore from the 
steam shovels to the crusher plant. The 
mine is worked by opencut. 

Barnes—The Cleveland Cliffs company 
is extending the railroad from the North 
Lake mine to the Barnes, at Dexter. 





Montana 
BuTTeE DIsTRICT 


Butte & Superior—Three hundred and 
fifty tons are being shipped daily to the 
Basin Reduction Company, the ore aver- 
aging over 25 per cent. zinc, and the con- 
centrates over 50 per cent. The company 
is employing 190 men. The new machine 
and blacksmith building is about com- 
pleted. 


FERGUS COUNTY 

Cumberland—Four cleanups have net- 
ted over $50,000. Six leaching tanks are 
being added to the four already in use 
and when installed the mill will have a 
daily capacity of over 250 tons. A new 
orebody has recently been struck and al- 
though already crosscut for 30 ft. the 
foot-wall has not yet been encountered. 
Seventy-five men are employed. 


GRANITE COUNTY 

At the Trilby claim in the Georgetown 
district leasers have recently cut an ore- 
body a few feet north of the shaft. The 
Trilby is near the Hold Fast and Oro Fino 
claims, from both of which shipments are 
being made. The Southern Cross ship- 
ped 17 carloads of ore in July. The Mt. 
Royal company is installing a gasolene 
engine and compressor. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 


Boston & Alta—Two feet of shipping 
ore has recently been encountered in the 
west drift on the 600-ft. level. 


Lewis & CLARK COUNTY 


Souvenir—A special meeting of stock- 
holders of this gold company will be 
held in Butte Sept. 12, to consider 
whether the property shall be sold or 
the stock made assessable. 
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MIssouLA COUNTY 


Iron Mountain—Plans are being made 
for a 250-ton mill. 





Nevada 
ESMERALDA COUNTY 


The Florence and Consolidated com- 
panies have filed their reports and paid 
the bullion tax for the quarter ended 
June 30. The Consolidated paid $51,437 
on a net profit of $1,743,631, while the 
Florence paid on net earning amounting 
to $26,448. The reported total costs were: 
Consolidated, $28.39 per ton; Florence, 
$9.85 per ton. 


Florence—The last week has more than 
fulfilled the expectations of Manager 
Lawrence, in the development of the 
Reilly-lease stope. A series of raises 
from the 250-ft. level has exposed a 
large tonnage of milling ore which can be 
easily and cheaply extracted by the 
“glory hole” method. 

Goldfield Consolidated—The depart- 
ment of inspection, recently organized, is 
making rapid progress in installing fire 
lines from the storage tank on Columbia 
mountain. The entire property will be 
amply protected. 


Yellow Tiger—A quartz vein in the 
contact zone between the dacite and latite 
in the long crosscut from the station at 
700 ft. is the most promising formation 
ever encountered on Tiger ground. Fur- 
ther developments are anxiously awaited. 

Phoenix—tThis property at Rawhide ‘s 
producing steadily; the output is to be 
materially increased with the installation 
of a compressor and air drills. 


Tonopah Liberty—More than 250 tons 
of machinery is being hauled from Mill- 
ers to the site of the company mill. 


HUMBOLDT COUNTY 


There has been much development at 
Barrett Springs, eight miles west of Win- 
nemucca. One shaft is down 84 ft. 
Many claims are being taken and other 
work is being done. 

Gold Note Consolidated—Paul Klop- 
stock is putting more men to work on 
the properties at Kennedy, 65 miles south 
of Winnemucca, and repairing the 20- 
stamp mill. 


Nye CouNTY 


Tonopah Extension—A long crosscut 
on the 500-ft. level has been started to 
tap the orebody known to exist between 
the 400- and 500-ft. levels. The “cap” 
rock extends down to within a compara- 
tively short distance of the 400, and 
while the ore is not nearly gone, the 
present work will provide stoping ground 
for the future. 


Montana-Tonopah—Bullion shipment 
for first half of August included 24 bars 
weighing 1800 pounds. 


Tonopah-Belmont—A fault has been 
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encountered in the extreme east face of 
the drift, which has been following the 
Belmont vein continuously for 700 ft. 
Whether the extension of the orebody is 
immediately found or not, the situation 
is entirely satisfactory to the manage- 
ment. 


Tonopah—A station is being cut at 434 
ft. in the new Sand Grass shaft. This 
corresponds to the sixth level of the Red 
Plume and Mizpah workings. Extensive 
lateral work will not begin before reach- 
ing considerable additional depth. 


' Hayseed—tThis lease in the Lee-Echo 
district, near Rhyolite, is being operated 
at a good profit in spite of a 4-mile wagon 
haul to the mill. The property and neigh- 
boring territory have never been devel- 
oped extensively. - 


WHITE -PINE-COUNTY 


Giroux—Two of the five compartments 
of the new shaft were recently sunk from 
the 1200-ft. level to the 1280-ft. level, 
where it was found necessary to discon- 
tinue sinking on account of the inflow of 
water. The other three compartments of 
the shaft have since been raised to the 
1200-ft. level, and a pocket is now being 
put in to receive the muck from the 
crosscut now being started to connect 
with the lower workings of the Alpha 
shaft, 750 ft. distant. Foundations for 
the hoisting plant are going in. The 
dome of the pumping station at the 1200- 
ft. level of the shaft is being lined with 
concrete, and as soon as this work is fin- 
ished the pumps will be put in. 


Nevada-British—A 22-ton mill, to treat 
the ore now being extracted from the 
company property under lease to the 
Glasgow & Western Exploration Com- 
pany, is being built at Cherry creek. The 
latter company is making good progress 
in the construction of the plant and ex- 
pects to have it in readiness to treat ore 
by the latter part of October. The mine 
is worked by the 800-ft. shaft of the Star 
mine of the Scotch company. 


Nevada Consolidated—A temporary in- 
junction has been granted in the Maine 
courts restraining the company from tak- 
ing over the Cumberland-Ely property. 


New Mexico 


Mangas—An official statement says: 
“Rather than risk a reorganization, we 
concluded to temporarily close down our 
drilling operations and, if possible, secure 
extensions of time for payments. In this 
we have been successful. All important 
contracts have been extended for one 
year from October and November, except 
one, and in this case we have favorable 
promise. In June we secured an option 
on 1500 acres, known as the Tulloch 
group. The purchase price is to be $350,- 
000, first payment of $87,500 to be made 
on Nov. 24, 1911; balance in equal pay- 
ments on Nov. 24, 1912, and on Nov. 24, 
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1913. Everything considered, the acqui- 
sition of the Tulloch group, with its mill- 
site, has added an immense value to the 
mineral holdings of the company. We 
have now approximately 2500 acres un- 
der option.” 


Pennsylvania 
ANTHRACITE COAL 


West Bear Ridge Colliery—A fire broke 
out in this colliery at Mahanoy Plane on 
Aug. 24. The extent of the fire is not 
yet fully ascertained. The colliery be- 
longs to the Reading company and em- 
ployed 500 men. 


Lehigh Valley—This company has be- 
gun work on a large collecting and dis- 
tributing yard at Hazel Creek Junction, 
two miles above Weatherly. The yard 
will have 42 miles of tracks, and all the 
coal from the Hazleton and Mahanoy 
divisions will be handled there. A new 
cut-off line is to be built from this yard 
to the main line at Drifton, to avoid the 
heavy grades around Penn Haven. 


South Dakota 


Mainstay—The mill of this company 
and other mining properties at Keystone 
are under option and are being examined. 


Texas 

El Paso Tin Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany—This company expects to put its 
concentrating mill and smelting works in 
operation during September. The mill 
will employ a dry process. The mines 
are at Camp Florella, on the east side of 
Mt. Franklin, near El Paso. 


Utah 


Box ELDER CouNTY 


Silver Island Coalition—Work is being 
pushed on the new tunnel, which will tap 
the vein near the 850-ft. point. The com- 
pressor and drills are being used. During 
two years 247 tons of ore have been 
produced, which gave net returns of 
$21,485. This ore came from shallow sur- 
face workings. The property is 16 miles 
from Wendover on the new line of the 
Western Pacific. 


JuaB CouNTY 


Suit was filed in Provo by the Beck 
Tunnel Mining Company, charging the 
Uncle Sam Mining Company with the 
illegal extraction of ore, and asking for 
an injunction. The ore is alleged to have 
been extracted from the Cyrus Oliver 
claim of the Beck Tunnel group, which 
adjoins the famous Humbug claim. It 
is charged that 2000 tons of ore have 
been mined, and that it averaged $50 per 
ton, or a total of $100,000. The suit is 
brought for $300,000, or three times the 
value of the ore. A temporary injunc- 
tion has been. granted. The ore in dis- 
pute occurred higher up the hill than the 
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original Beck Tunnel orebodies. It is un- 
derstood to involve a question of apex. 


Colorado—Ore has been cut 50 ft. be- 
low the 300 level, and has been drifted 
in 15 ft. The discovery is 350 ft. from 
the Sioux Consolidated lines. On the 
500-ft. level the drift east of the shaft 
is in promising ground. 

Chief Consolidated—Smeltery returns, 
after paying freight and treatment, inclu- 
sive, are given as $4479. These ship- 
ments amounted to 255 tons, making an 
average value of $17.56 aton. The ship- 
ments bring the total receipts up to $98,- 
790, which approximately balances the 
development and mining costs. The ore 
mined thus far has come mainly from de- 
velopment on the 1400- and 1600-ft. lev- 
els. Work is being done in Eureka City 
ground. The net smeltery returns for 
June were $22,900. 


Crown Point—Bids are being received 
for the sinking of a new shaft. John 
Roundy, formerly in charge of the Col- 
orado and Iron Blossom, is superintend- 
ent. 


Sioux Consolidated—Shipments are be- 
ing maintained at the usual rate and the 
grade of ore has improved over that ship- 
ped several weeks ago. Mine conditions 
are said to be satisfactory. 


Victoria—The shaft is being sunk to 
the 1100-ft. level to make connections 
with levels on which ore has been blocked 
out. These connections should be made 
by November, and will allow more econ- 
omical mining. The present work is not 
interfering with production. 


Crown Point—A contract for sinking 
the new shaft 100 ft. has been given. 
The location is 1000 ft. from the old 
shaft. 


Centennial-Eureka—The new centrifu- 
gal pumps which have been installed on 
the 2200-ft. level are being tried out and 
adjusted. Connections have been made 
with the orebody recently opened by the 
Opex in United States ground, and ship- 
ments are being made. 


Iron Blossom—tThe No. 1 shaft is 1760 
ft. deep, and sinking is being continued. 
About 80 tons of ore daily is mined from 
the 500-ft. level, where a body of gold 
ore was opened some time ago. The gold 
ore forms a part of the shipments. Ore 
has been opened on the 400- and 600-ft. 
levels, and a strike has been reported re- 
cently on the 1100. 


Tintic Standard—A diamond drill has 
been installed on the 1000-ft. level, and 
10 ft. per shift is being made in drilling. 
The ground southeast of the shaft will 
be prospected. 


Gold Chain—The ore on the 300-ft. 
level is being further developed. Some 
stoping has been done. Drifting is under 
way to catch this ore on the 400. It has 
been proposed to connect the Gold Chain 
and Opohongo workings, to allow the lat- 
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ter to send ore out through the Gold 
Chain shaft. 

Grand Central—The mine is reported 
to be in a condition to double the output 
at any time. On the 2000-ft. level, gold 
ore 10 to 20 ft. in thickness has been de- 
veloped. Drifting on the 1800 level to- 
ward the east is in progress to look for 
the ore opened on the 2000. Four feet of 
ore carrying hornsilver has been cut on 
the 800 level. 


PiuTE COUNTY 


Bully Boy—A lease has been taken on 
this and the Webster property. The 2300- 
ft. tunnel is being cleaned out and re- 
paired. It is the intention to drive this 
some distance ahead to cut veins from 
which shipments of gold ore were made 
at higher levels. 


SALT LAKE COUNTY 


Ohio Copper—General Manager Colin 
McIntosh has returned from Europe. The 
mill will be finished shortly. It is prac- 
tically ready for the crushers and tables 
in the second half, other parts of the 
equipment having been installed during 
the past few months. The half now in 
operation is treating more than its de- 
signed tonnage, and is reported to be 
making a saving of from 60 per cent. to 
70 per cent. 

Utah Leasing Company—An order has 
been placed with the Allis-Chalmers 
Company for a 50-ton cyanide plant, to 
be installed within two months at the 
old Telegraph mine in Upper Bingham. 
The company holds a long-time lease on 
the Telegraph, which is owned by the 
United States Smelting Company. The 
lease has been worked several years and 
has snipped highly silicious gold and sil- 
ver ores to the Yampa and to the Valley 
smelters. This material was used for con- 
verting lining. Experiments to determine 
a method of treatment for the ore have 
been made by T. P. Holt, of the Univer- 
sity of Utah. It is the intention to slime 
the ore, and after agitation with cyanide 
to filter the product through an Oliver 
filter. The ore carries $6 to $8 per ton 
in gold and silver, and a saving of 80 per 
cent. is expected. J. C. Dick is president 
and general manager. 


Utah Metal—The tunnel is in about 
3500 ft. A zone of fractured quartzite 
has been encountered which breaks much 
better than heretofore. Timbering has 
been necessary in this fractured zone. 

Bonnie Briar—A bond and lease has 
been taken on this property in Big Cot- 
tonwood by W. M. Wagstaff and G. S. 
Hayes. 


Carbonate—Shipments of silver-lead 
ore have been started. The ore is being 
hauled by teams to the sampler at 
Murray. 


South Columbus—It is proposed to 
merge this company with the Alta-Hecla 
under the name of the South Hecla, with 
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a capitalization of 500,000 shares. Under 
this plan the shareholders of each of the 
present companies will receive 100,000 
shares, the balance to be held in the 
treasury for development. The matter 
will be acted on Sept. 5. The two prop- 
erties adjoin and comprise a territory of 
approximately 550 acres. 


SUMMIT COUNTY 


Daly-West—The ore cut Aug. 18 on 
the 1900-ft. level is reported good milling 
grade, but little is as yet known of its 
extent. Work has been started on the 
2100 or main-tunnel level toward this 
point. The last quarterly report showed 
total receipts of $226,513, expen- 
ditures, $213,971, leaving $166,380 on 
hand June 30. The earnings during the 
quarter exceeded dividends by $12,542. 
The results of development during the 
quarter were not altogether favorable, 
the value of the ore developed being 
lower and the amount less. Production 
has been decreased, and an effort is being 
made to push development, with the pos- 
sibility of erecting a new mill at the 
mouth of Ontario drain tunnel No. 2, if 
enough ore is blocked out to warrant it. 
It is thought an increased profit can be 
made by a further treatment of the zinc 
concentrates. 


UTAH COUNTY 


Mineral Flat—The American Fork 
Mining and Power Company has brought 
suit against this company for possession 
of parts of the Waterfall, Last Chance 
and Last Chance Nos. 1 and 2 claims in 
American Fork canon. It is alleged the 
defendant company has included these 
claims in surveys for patent. 


Mineral Flat Extension—Recent devel- 
opment shows the vein to be getting 
larger. Eight feet of ore, carrying gold, 
silver and copper, have been opened in 
the tunnel. 


Canada 


ALBERTA 


The occurrences of much aspkalt along 
the Athabasca river has been reported by 
an exploring party lately returned from 
Peace River district. In the vicinity of 
Fort McMurray especially, there are large 
quantities, and it is being used locally 
in its raw condition to cover roofs of log 
houses. Two big deposits of salt have 
also been found near Fort McMurray 
in oil boring. 

Great Granite—An 80-h.p. boiler, half 
of a Canadian-Rand 15-drill compressor, 
two 314-in. machine drills, a 7x10 Lidger- 
wood hoist and other machinery have 
been put in at this company’s Lucky Jim 
mine on Valdes island. An incline shaft 
is down 100 ft. and drifting both ways in 
an 8-ft. ore shoot is in progress. George 
D.“Mumford, Vancouver, is managing di- 
rector. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


A new standard-gage railroad is being 
built by the McKenzie-Mann interests to 
the properties on Bitter creek, Bear river 
and to the Nass country. H. E. Knobel, 
of Stewart, has charge. 


Marble Bay—After much bornite ore 
has been mined on the 1060-ft. level, a 
winze has been sunk on the 1160-ft., and 
crosscutting to the orebody is in progress. 
The ore contains silver as well as cop- 
per. The mine is on Texada island and 
is owned by the Tacoma Steel Company. 
Alexander Grant, Van Anda, is manager. 


Lucky Jim—No. 5 adit, 80 ft. lower 
than No. 4, has intersected two important 
zinc orebodies. The first was cut at 380 
ft. and shows about 20 ft. of zinc ore of 
shipping grade; the second was entered 
at between 800 and 900 ft. from portal 
and is 90 ft. in width—6 ft. of lead and 
the remainder zinc. This orebody has in- 
creased in width 50 ft. in a vertical depth 
of 240 ft. Driving of No. 6 adit has been 
commenced at railway level, about 450 ft. 
below No. 5. The mine is near Bear 
Lake, Slocan. A. J. Becker is superin- 
tendent. 


Princeton Cement—This company has 
been organized to manufacture Portland 
cement near Princeton, Similkameenr. 
Connection with Great Northern railway 
by an 8000-ft. spur will give transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Blue Bell—Operations at this zinc 
property will be resumed under the direc- 
tion of S. S. Fowler. 


Rambler-Cariboo—Operations will be 
resumed at this mine, which has been 
closed owing to loss of the equipment 
by fire. 


Red Cliff—Machinery is being installed 
on this property in the Stewart district. 
E. E. Smith is manager. 

Jewel—The equipment of the new 15- 
Stamp mill has been completed. When 
the electric transmission line, recently 
damaged by forest fires, is repaired, 
quartz crushing will be commenced. A 
Nichols slimes-saving plant has been in- 
stalled. R. Roberts, Greenwood, is man- 
ager. 


Canadian Metal—Announcement has 
been made of early resumption at this 
company’s Blue Bell mine at Kootenay 
lake. The capacity of the mill is to be in- 
creased. S. S. Fowler, Riondel, is gen- 
eral manager. 

Fife—Working force, now 24 men, is 
to be augmented and power plant en- 
larged. The winze from the main adit is 
235 ft. deep. A station is being opened 
preparatory to drifting both ways in the 
orebody. Ore is copper-gold of fair grade. 
Charles Dempster, Rossland, is manager. 

Pacific Coast Coal—Daily output is be- 
tween 800 and 900 tons. Demand for 
coal is brisk and market for larger pro- 
duction is assured. 
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Shipments of ore from Cobalt for the 
week ended Aug. 19 were: Buffalo, 
63,370 Ib.; Chambers-Ferland, 60,500; 
Cobalt Townsite, 55,980; Coniagas, 12v,- 
570; Crown Reserve, 84,000; Kerr Lake, 
300,105; La Rose, 203,000; McKinley- 
Darragh, 52,300; Nipissing, 255,760; 
O’Brien, 64,060; Trethewey, 42,970. 
Total, 1,302,615 pounds. 

Mackenzie & Mann, o1 Toronto, have 
closed options on iron ore claims at 
Grand Rapids on the Metagami river cov- 
ering 4400 acres, including practically 
all the ore so far exposed on that field. 
They will at once put five diamond drills 
to work on the property. 


Cartwright—On this property at Pearl 
Lake, Porcupine district, a 20-ft. vein of 
quartz carrying free gold on the surface 
has been uncovered and traced for 900 
feet. 


Ophir—This gold mine in the Kenora 
district, closed for some years on ac- 
count of litigation, is to be developed. A 
contract for the sinking of a shaft on the 
vein has been let. 


Lawrentian—This mine in the Manitou 
Lake gold area will be reopened by the 
Merger Mining Company, oi which J. S. 
Corliss is president and F R. Warner, 
general manager. 


Otisse—This Elk Lake company, which 
suspended operations a month ago, has 
been empowered by the shareholders to 
increase its capital from $2,000,000 to 
$2,500,000 to carry on development. 


Morrison—tThe option given to an Eng- 
lish company on this Miller Lake prop- 
erty has been lapsed. Active develop- 
ment is going on. Good ore carrying 


native silver has been found in a test - 


pit 1000 ft. from the discovery. Native 
bismuth has also been encountered. 


Beaver—A new stringer of high-grade 
ore about 3 in. wide, assaying 2500 oz. 
to the ton, has been found at the 200-ft. 
level. Both the main shaft and winze 
are now down to 300 ft. The property is 
in Cobalt camp. 


Redeemer—tThis Eagle Lake gold mine 
is being reopened, with Frank R. Roberts, 
an Arizona mining engineer, in charge of 
operations. After the mine has been un- 
watered development will be undertaken 
by drifting and crosscutting from the foot 
of the shaft and the mill started. 


Timmins—It is stated that two tons of 
ore run through the small stamp mill at 
Porcupine now in operation produced 35 
oz. of gold valued at $700. 


QUEBEC 


A deposit of titaniferous iron ore has 
been discovered near d’Jury station, 80 
miles north of Montreal. Little work" has 
been done so far, but all indications point 
to the existence of an iron range of con- 
siderable dimensions. Analyses gave from 
25 to 40 per cent. titanic acid, and from 
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35 to 43 per cent. metallic iron. The de- 
posit is one mile from the railroad. 


Amherst Graphite Mines—The com- 
pressor plant at these mines, owned by 
Graphite, Ltd., of Montreal, is complete. 
Recent surface work shows that the de- 
posit is wider than originally supposed, 
its total width so far opened is from 12 
to 25 ft. It still continues under the 
heavy drift. A shaft is being sunk now 
from 50 to 100 ft. The graphite occurs 
in flake form in lenticular deposits, some- 
times disseminated, sometimes in pure 
flake accumulations. 


Gilbert River Gold Alluvions—Progress 
is being -made with the drilling opera- 
tions in the Gilbert. river, county of 
Beauce. A Keystone power drill and 4 
Empire drills are in commission on the 
lower (St. Charles) and upper (DeLery) 
river bed, the depth on the former rang- 
ing from 7 to 12 ft. and on the latter 
from 40 to 45 ft. The gold channel on 
the Ruisseau des Meules is found to be 
from 80 to 120 ft. wide and at least 1000 
ft. long. The installation of a hydraulic 
elevator on this location is being con- 
sidered. 


Frontenac Asbestos—This company is 
prospecting work on the western part of 
its property with a Calyx shot drill. It is 
reported that good ground was en- 
countered toward the Ling mine. 

B. & A.—This asbestos company, op- 
erating on lot 9, Thetford, 2 miles from 
Robertson, has recently completed a 2- 
cyclone mill. Three more cyclones of 
the Pharo type are being installed. 


Bell—This asbestos company has a 
big milling plant under construction, 
which will likely be finished in the fall. 


Amalgamated Asbestos Corporation— 
All the properties of this company are 
worked to their full extent. Most of the 
cyclones of the older type in the mills 
have been replaced by the Pharo cyclone, 
a recent invention which has given good 
satisfaction in the extraction of the fiber 
from the rock. 


YUKON TERRITORY 


Advices from Dawson state that esti- 
mates place this season’s yield of placer 
gold at $5,000,000, as compared with 
$3,000,000 for 1909. Much of this will 
be from ground previously worked by in- 
dividual miners using crude methods. 
Modern equipments and methods of the 
large operators result in the recovery of 
much gold not saved when first roughly 
worked by individual miners. 


Atlas—New buildings have been erected 
at the company’s Pueblo mine, White- 
horse copper camp, and a compressor in- 
stalled, preparatory to commencing ship- 
ping 200 tons daily. 

Yukon Gold—M. Robert Guggenheim, 
of Seattle, Wash., states that the dredg- 
ing and other mining operations of the 
company in Yukon territory are proving 
successful this year. The ouput will 
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largely exceed that of last year, while 
expectations for next year are that there 
will be an increase of 50 per cent. in 
production, with enlarged plant and an 
increased area of ground being worked. 
The estimates of the company’s experts, 
as to both richness of ground and produc- 
tion of gold, have been fully realized by 
actual results. 


Mexico 
CHIHUAHUA 


Dolores—The stockholders are asked 
to transfer their shares for stock of the 
Mines Company of America, through the 
United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany, New York, on a basis of one $10 
Mines company share for each $5 
Dolores share, which is on the basis of 
10 for 1 on the old basis of Mines com- 
pany capitalization. They have until Jan. 
11 to make the transfer. The Dolores 
company for the quarter ended with June, 
earned $116,070 net or $26,000 above its 
dividend requirements. 


GUERRERO 


A railroad from Acapulco to Sihuatan- 
ejo in Guerrero is being built, a distance 
of 120 miles. Moritz Thomsen, of Spo- 
kane, W. D. Hofius and R. R. Spencer, of 
Seattle, are reported back of the enter- 
prise. 

JALISCO 

Mexican Iron and Steel Company—This 
company, worked by Boston capital, has 
completed the payment of 300,000 pesos 
to Daniel Ochia, of Guadalajara, for the 
Tula iron mines and iron plant. Exten- 
sive improvements are planned and large 
operations expected. The iron deposits 
are in the southern part of the State 
some distance from a railroad. 


Boco Ancha—This company at Ayutla 
will enlarge its mill and add, a cyanide 
plant. George E. Zimmerman is secre- 
tary and J. L. Crum superintendent. 

Bolanos—This mine in northern Jalisco 
has been sold by F. W. Oldfield to a Los 
Angeles company. 


Nuevo LEON 


Curz del Aire—The sale of this lead- 
silver property at Lampazos for $250,000 
to French interests is reported. Exten- 
sive improvements will follow. 


Europe 
RUSSIA 
Minister of Commerce Timashoff has 
called a meeting of representatives of 
the metallurgical industry to discuss tem- 
porary free importation of pig iron to re- 
lieve the iron famine and counteract the 
excessive high prices of iron in Russia. 
Iron manufacturers in the St. Petersburg, 
Moscow and Riga districts complain that 
the iron producers in South Russia refuse 
to fill orders at fixed dates, giving as a 
reason the desertion of their mines by the 
workingmen, who are fleeing owing to 
cholera. 
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Coal Trade Review 





New York, Aug. 31—The coal condi- 
tions in the West are still unsettled. The 
Illinois miners have apparently settled 
down for a long, hard fight. The defeat 
of President Lewis and the success of 
the turbulent element at the Indianapolis 
meeting have confirmed them in their res- 
olution to reject the operators’ offer. It 
seems, however, uncertain whether they 
can command financial support. The 
treasury is empty, and already miners in 
other districts are complaining of the 
heavy assessment levied. On the other 
hand, the operators are firm in their de- 
cision to make no concession. They have 
gone so far as to give bonds to be forfeit- 
ed if any member makes terms outside 
the association. 

In the Southwest also the strikes con- 
tinue, with no present prospect of settle- 
ment. 

The situation is throwing a good deal 
of trade to Indiana, Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia mines which are working, and in 
these States operators are doing weil. 
They are keeping their mines busy and 
getting good prices. There is beginning 
to be complaint about car shortage, es- 
pecially in West Virginia. 

In the East the coal trade is generally 
steady and without special incident. This 
applies to both the anthracite and bitum- 
inous trades. 


Duty on Washed Coal—tIn an appeal 
of Waterhouse & Co. from the decision 
of the collector of customs at Seattle, the 
Board of General Appraisers has decided 
that coal which, after being mined, had 
been washed in water by the use of ma- 
chinery or otherwise prior to exportation, 
so as to remove the dirt, duff, fine coal 
or other impurities of like kind, is dutia- 
ble at 45c. per ton under paragraph 428 
of the tariff act of 1909, and not at 15c. 
per ton as coal slack or culm, such as 
will pass through a ™%-in. screen, as 
claimed by the importers. The words 
culm or slack apply only to coal screened 
and not washed or otherwise prepared. 


CoaL TARIFF NOTES 


Coal passing Davis Island dams, on the 
Ohio, six months ended June 30, was 
2,341,195 short tons in 1909, and 1,377,- 
685 in 1910; decrease, 963,510 tons. 

Coal passing through locks on the 
Monongahela above Pittsburg, six months 
ended June 30, was 4,864,000 short tons 
in 1909, and 4,752,680 in 1910; decrease, 
111,320 tons. 


Coastwise shipments of coal from lead- 
ing Atlantic ports, six months ended June 
30, long tons: 


Anthracite. Bitum. Total. PerCt. 


New York.... 7,622,377 5,590,665 13,213,042 
Philadelphia 1,065,356 2,256,683 3,322,039 


Baltimore.... 36,207 1,738,331 1,874,538- 
Newp’t News ........ 1,473,798 1,473,798 
WPS S00 cc: — we <aeees 1,598,377 1,598,377 
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Total...... 8,823,940 12,657,854 21,481,794 

Total, 1909. 8,987,071 11,385,607 20,372,678 ..... 

Total increase this year, 1,109,116 
tons, or 5.4 per cent. Norfolk includes 
Sewall’s Point; New York, all the harbor 
shipping points. 

Bituminous-coal and coke tonnage of 
leading railroads in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, six months ended June 30, 
short tons: 


Bituminous. Coke. Total. 
Pennsylvania...... 20,218,095 7,270,683 27,488,778 
Balt. & Ohio........ 13,828,563 2,269,823 16,098,386 


Buff., Roch. & Pitts. 3,548,322 315,882 3,864,204 
Buff. & Susqueh’na 644,617 132,016 776,633 


Penn. lines, N. Y.C. 4,026,994 27,034 4,054,028 
Pitts. & L. Erie..... 4,947,405 3,451,869 399,274 
Pitts.,Shawmut&N. 543,071 ll 554,455 


8, 
Norfolk & Western. 8,293,597 1,552,136 9,845,733 
73 





Ches. & Ohio....... 7,747,818 243,110 990,928 
Virginian..... .... S71, BOT ccccccce 371,387 
BOC cv discccssencs 64,169,869 15,273,937 79,443,806 
Total, 1908........ 52,090,057 11,129,664 63,219,721 


Total increase this year, 16,224,085 
tons, or 31.1 per cent. Virginian rail- 
way tonnages are tidewater coal only. An- 
thracite tonnages of Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore & Ohio are given elsewhere. 

Coal shipments over railroads in the 
Ohio Coal Traffic Association, six months 
ended June 30, short tons: 


1909. 1910. Changes. 
Hocking Valley...... 1,278,385 2,058,791 I. 780,406 
Toledo & Ohio Cent.. 540,9§ 920,649 I, 379,655 
Baltimore & Ohio... 602,098 1,153,510 I. 551,412 
Wheeling & L. Erie., 1,395,246 1,813,157 I. 417,911 
Cleve., Lorain & Wh. 1,054,152 1,614,757 I. 560,605 
Zanesville & Western 503,122 599,311 I. 96,189 
Toledo Div., Pen. Co. 837,617 1,110,118 I. 272 501 
L.Erie,Alliance&Wh. 458,918 545.471 I. 86,553 
Marietta, Col. & Clev. 35,474 50,817 I. 15,343 


Wabash-Pitts. Term. 8,097 27,073 I. 18,976 


—_> _—__ 


a ects nuns 6,714,103 9,893,654 1.3,179,551 

Total increase this year 47.4 per cent. 
Baltimore & Ohio tonnage is of Ohio lines 
only; main-line tonnage is given else- 
where. 





New York 


ANTHRACITE 


Aug. 31—Trade is showing some im- 
provement locally, as the season for put- 
ting in winter stocks comes on. There 
is also some improvement in the demand 
for steam sizes. 

Tomorrow—Sept. 1—The summer dis- 
counts are ended. Schedule prices for 
large sizes from that date will be $4.75 
for broken and $5 for egg, stove and 
cliestnut, f.o.b. New York harbor. For 
steam sizes, current quotations are: Pea, 
$2.95@3.25; buckwheat, $2.15@2.50; 





No. 2 buckwheat, or rice, $1.65@2; bar- 
ley, $1.35@1.50; all according to quality, 
f.o.b. New York harbor. 


BITUMINOUS 

Trade continues rather dull for the 
most part. New York harbor trade is 
slow, especially for the better grades of 
coal. There is some demand for gas 
slack, which has been rather scarce. All- 
rail trade is reported in a better condition 
than seaboard business. 

Steam coals can be bought at $2.40@ 
2.80, f.o.b. New York harbor, according 
to quality. The mines are generally ac- 
tive, as the strikes in the West are still 
making a demand on mines which usu- 
ally ship to tidewater. 

Transportation is inclined to be slow. 
Some complaints are heard of a short 
supply of cars, but there are enough to 
be had on most roads. The supplies at 
tidewater are not excessive. 

In the coastwise trade vessels are still 
plenty and rates remain low. Large 
boats from Philadelphia get 70c. to Bos- 
ton, Salem and Portland. From New 
York small vessels are to be had at 50@ 
55c. to points beyond Cape Cod. 





Birmingham 

Aug. 29—-With the exception of those 
mines which sell exculsively to the rail- 
roads in the district, there is steady op- 
eration at collieries throughout Alabama. 
Railroads in the Southeast and South- 
west have placed good orders for coal 
with the operators in this section, while 
shipping interests at New Orleans, Mobile 
and Pensacola are looking to this district 
for coal in quantity. During the past 
week one of the larger commercial coal 
companies had a rush order for 5000 tons 
of coal to fill, a ship sailing for Spain 
requiring hasty shipments of fuel. The 
home consumption of coal is steady. 
There are orders on hand that will re- 
quire a full operation at the greater 
number of mines in the State. Mines 
supplying the railroads in home territory 
are not running on full time, but it is 
expected that some of the mines will 
have to help out the other collieries 
shortly. 

The demand for coke is strong and the 
make is larger right now than it has been 
for some time. 





Chicago 
Aug. 29—With the hope of large sup- 
plies soon from the Illinois mines gone, 
through the action of the Indianapolis 
convention, prices have risen and proba- 
bly will continue to rise in the coming 
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week, on the Indiana coals, which supply 
most of the steam makers in this terri- 
tory. All coals, indeed, are very firm, 
smokeless being especially so in view of 
the advance in prices to take effect Sept. 
1. The big consumers and some retailers 
are becoming alarmed over the situation 
arid are seeking to cover their needs and 
to accumulate storage piles before cold 
weather shall set in. Retail demands are 
also becoming strong from city and coun- 
try dealers. The hope of nearly every 
consumer of a large amount of bitumin- 
ous coal seems to be to buy at August 
prices, which naturally makes an active 
market, quite different from normal sum- 
mer sluggishness. 

Lump from Indiana brings now 52.40 
@2.75, in car lots; run-of-mine, $2.25@ 
2.40, and screenings, $2.15@2.30. The 
passing of the summer is evident in the 
increased demand for lump and run-of- 
mine, though screenings are and will con- 
tinue to be very largely in demand. 
Smokeless, when sold at August prices, 
brings $3.55 for lump and $3.15 for run- 
of-mine, circular quotations, but there is 
hardly any on the market at those prices 
and September will see an advance of 
15c. Hocking and other coals from east 
of Indiana are very firm and are sharing 
in the general demand. It is perhaps need- 
less to say that no coal is now sold at a 
cut price to avoid demurrage charges. 


Cleveland 


Aug. 29—Locally prices are firm, but 
this is chiefly on account of light receipts. 
Slack is scarce, owing to the falling off in 
the lake trade. 

Middle district coal is quoted $2.15 for 
11%4-in., $1.90 for 3%-in. and $1.80 for 
run-of-mine. No. 8 and Cambridge dis- 
tricts, 5c. to 15c. higher, all f.o.b. Cleve- 
land delivery. Slack is nominally $1.55 
@ 1.65, tut premiums of 10 to 20c. have 
been paid for special lots. Pocahontas is 
$3.10 for lump and $2.45 for run-of-mine. 


Indianapolis 


Aug. 29—The most important develop- 
ment in the coal business during the 
week was the certifying of a large and 
wealthy coal mining company of llinois to 
do business in Indiana. Other corpora- 
tions are said to have sent their agents 
to look over the Indiana field. Large coal 
consumers are buying thousands of tons 
of Indiana coal, both for early and later 
delivery. The mines are working full 
capacity and there is little or no labor 
trouble. An advance in the price of coal 
is anticipated the first week in September. 
The conditions in Indiana are very grati- 
fying to the operators. 


Pittsburg 
Aug. 30—Local demand for coal con- 
tinues quiet and Lake shipments, al- 
though heavy, continue to show the de- 
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creasing tendency noted for the past two 
or three weeks. Prices are well held at 
the reduced level quoted last week: Mine- 
run and nut, $1.15@1.20; 34-in., $1.30; 
domestic, 1%-in. lump, $1.45@1.50; 
slack, 70@ 80c. per ton. 


Connellsville Coke—The market is 
moving along without much _ incident, 
prompt furnace coke being steady at the 
5c. reduction noted a week ago, while 
prompt foundry coke is also quotable 
about 5c. lower than formerly. We note 
a sale of 2000 tons of furnace coke for 
September at $1.60 and 125 cars, four 
cars daily, at $1.65. Nothing is being 
done on contract. We quote standard 
grades of Connellsville coke per net ton: 
Prompt furnace, $1.60@1.65; contract 
(nominal), $1.75@1.85; prompt foundry, 
$2.10@2.25; contract, $2.25@2.50, all at 
ovens. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ended Aug. 20 at 365,- 
724 tons, a decrease of 1500 tons, and 
shipments of 3918 cars to Pittsburg, 5546 
cars to points west and 884 cars to points 
east, a total of 10,348 cars, an increase 
of 300 cars. 


St. Louis 


Aug. 29—The coal market for the past 
week has been advancing steadily and 
ccal has been going up at the rate of 
about 5c. per ton daily. The buying has 
been confined almost entirely to the roal- 
roads and large manufacturing interests. 
Dealers have been trying to buy but have 
been unable to locate any domestic coal. 
Owing to the fact that the railroads are 
taking practically all the coal that is pro- 
duced and paying almost any price that 
is being asked, operators do not care to 
cater to domestic trade. This is leaving 
the dealers in a bad fix. If they are hav- 
ing trouble in making purchases now 
what can they expect in another three or 
four weeks when the fall rush is on in 
earnest ? 

The fall trade is opening up with prices 
about 75c. per ton higher than the usual 
opening. 

Owing to the fact that Arkansas an- 
thracite is not coming into the market this 
year, owing to the strike in that district, 
dealers are beginning to substitute West 
Virginia smokeless. West Virginia smoke- 
less resembles Arkansas both in appear- 
ance and burning qualities and is perhaps 
even a trifle better. It can be sold in St. 
Louis about $1 per ton cheaper than Ar- 
kansas and consequently is taking very 
well. 

The anthracite market is in good shape 
and all wholesale companies report that 
they are behind in orders on all sizes. 
The demand from the country for chest- 
nut is very strong, and that size is 
already scarce. Grate is selling better 
than usual at this time of year. 


‘Briquets made, 
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Current prices on the St. Louis market 

are as follows: 
St. 

Tilinois, Standard: Mine.. Louis. 

6-in. lump and egg ; .00 ‘ $2.52 

2-in. lump 1.70 2.22 

Mine-run 00 2.03 

EES: ah < cs vane Sa ahaa es .10 1.62 
Trenton: 

6-in. lump and egg ‘ on 

3-in. nut ‘ 02 
Staunton or Mt. Olive: 


6-in. lump 
2-in. nut 
Mine-run 


Carterville: 
6-in. lump or egg 
3-in. nut 
Mine-run 
I 5 or Rie aso ane oe 
Pocahontas and New River: 
Lump or egg 
Mine-run 
Pennsylvania Anthracite: 
Nut, stove or egg 
Grate 
Coke: 
Connellsville foundry......... 
Gas house 
Smithing 


[.|[FOREIGN- COAL-TRADE ||al 


Nova Scotia Coal—Shipments of coal 
from Nova Scotia mines, seven months 
ended July 31, long tons: 


Company: 1909. 1910. 


Dominion .......... 1,452,733 1,618,311 I. 
Intercolonial 129,627 142,658 I. 13,031 
Nova Scotia Steel .. 368,566 414,051 I. 45,485 
152,054 143,185 D. 8,869 

- 


Changes. 
165,578 


49,289 85,571 36,282 


Total 2,152,269 2,403,776 I. 251,507 


The total increase reported this year 
was 11.7 per cent. 
Coal—Coal 


Austria half year ended June 30, metric 
tons: 


Austrian production in 


1909. 1910. Changes. 


6,818,446 6,811,892 D. 6,554 
12,606,988 12,171,540 D. 435,448 


Total mined.. 19,425,434 
Coke made 917,430 972,014 I. 54,584 
174,745 161,705 D. 13,040 


Of the briquets reported this year 82,- 
235 tons were made from brown coal or 
lignite. 

Welsh Coal Prices—Messrs. Hull. 
Blyth & Co., London and Cardiff. report 
current prices of Welsh coal as follows, 
on Aug. 20: Best Welsh steam, $3.96; 
seconds, $3.78; thirds, $3.60; dry coals, 
$3.60; best Monmouthshire, $3.54; sec- 
onds, $3.42; best steam smalls, $2.16; 
seconds, $1.92. All prices are per long 
ton, f.o.b. shipping port, cash in 30 days, 
less 2% per cent. discount. 


[##][IRON-TRADE-REVIEW ][] 


New York, Aug. 31—With the approach 
of September and the end of the mid- 
summer-vacation season, there seems to 
be an improvement in the iron and steel 
markets. This is not so much shown by 
actual new sales as by better specifica- 
tions on contracts and an increasing list 
of inquiries. There is also a more cheer- 
ful feeling; there is something in the air 


18,983,432 D. 442,002 
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which makes everyone take a more hope- 


ful view ef the immediate future. Users 
of iron who have been buying for short 
deliveries all the year are beginning to 
ask about prices and contracts for 1911. 
No one looks for a boom, but many are 
figuring on better business. 

In pig iron, makers are assuming that 
bottom prices have been reached, and are 
not inclined to sell far ahead at present 
quotations. This does not agree with 
buyers’ ideas, and they are not disposed 
to pay more. 
is no reason for making higher figures so 
long as there are heavy stocks of unsold 
iron in the yards. These accumulations 
are being gradually worked down, per- 
haps, but the make is still large enough 
to prevent any rapid reduction. The in- 
quiries coming in the East are chiefly for 
foundry iron, with some basic; in the 
Central West they are for bessemer and 
basic pig. Consumers’ stocks are not 
large, as a rule, and the burden of carry- 
ing the surplus iron has been left to the 
furnaces. 

In finished material structural steel is 
still the leader, and new business is larger 
than in any other line. Wire and wire 
products come next, as was to be ex- 
pected at this season. Jobbers are show- 
ing more confidence about stocking up 
than they have done for some time. In 
plates there has been little new business, 
but specifications on contracts are com- 
ing more freely. Sheets are lagging, and 
there is some shading on prices to secure 
orders to keep mills going. The main 
trouble is not in accumulated stocks, but 
in surplus capacity of mills. 

The coming month will determine 
pretty well the course of business for the 
winter. It depends largely upon the will- 
ingness of the large interests to accept 
conditions and to refrain from any at- 
tempt to put up quotations. 


Lake Superior Iron-Ore—The _ship- 
ments of ore from the Lake Superior re- 
gion are falling off, and some large mines 
are reported to be closing down for the 
season. A number of boats are reported 
tied up, though there are three months of 
navigation still to come. The Lake Erie 
docks are full of ore, and shipments to 
furnaces have been slow. 





Baltimore 
Aug. 30—Imports for the week in- 
cluded 335 tons ferromanganese and 1410 
tons manganese ore from Liverpool; 18,- 

000 tons iron-ore from Cuba. 

Birmingham 
Aug. 29—Southern furnace companies 
are selling a little pig iron, but there is 
yet complaint that the market is dull. 
Iron prices in this section are firm on 
a basis of $11.50 per ton for No. 2 
foundry. All manufacturers are now quot- 
ing this figure and the statement is made 
that some of them are selling iron for de- 
livery through the balance of the year 





It is pointed out that there 
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on that basis. There has not been much, 
if any, iron sold yet by the Southern 
manufacturers for delivery during the 
first quarter of the coming year. The 
accumulated stocks of iron in this part 
of the country are beginning to show 
signs of reduction, but not to any great 
extent. The statement is made that all 
iron that has been selling under $11.50 
came from accumulated stocks. Until 
the accumulated iron is out of the way 
there will not be any need for a larger 
production. 


A few orders for steel rails have re- . 


cently come into the Southern territory 
while the demand for fabricated steel, 
wire and nails has been steady. The 
Tennessee company, subsidiary organiza- 
tion of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, is putting a larger sized plate mill 
at its Bessemer rolling mills. 

Cast-iron pipe plants are melting iron 
steadily and foundries and machine shops 
report business picking up slowly but 
surely. 





Chicago 

Aug. 29—Dullness continues in the 
iron market, though indications are 
more favorable to a revival of buying 
soon. The number of inquiries for first- 
half tonnage is increasing and larger 
amounts are being considered. For last- 
half deliveries the buying continues to be 
in small lots, at unchanged prices, $11@ 
11.50, Birmingham, for Southern No. 2,or 
$15.35@ 15.85, Chicago; and $16.50@17 
for Northern No. 2. The furnace inter- 
ests continue to hold out for the higher 
quotations on 1911 business, though it is 
said in buying circles that heavy con- 
tracts could be made now at the lower 
prices. Few interests, however, on the 
buying side, care to close on large con- 
tracts for far-away delivery, though one 
large manufacturing concern has done so 
in the last week. This is encouraging, 
although the average melter is still buy- 
ing closely—a carload to 400 or 500 tons 
and for delivery 30 to 90 days hence. 

Light sales are the only ones made in 
iron and steel products, the nearest ap- 
proach to activity being in wire goods. 
Coke is in somewhat better demand and 
no surplus exists on tracks, the price be- 
ing $4.85, Chicago. 


Cleveland 


Aug. 29—Iron-ore shipments are fall- 
ing off, and more boats are going out of 
commission. Something like 60,000 tons 
‘of resale ore is on the market, but no 
bids are reported. 

Pig Iron—The market is still rather 
dull, but more inquiries are noted. Bes- 
semer is quoted at $16.15; No. 2 foundry, 
$14.50@14.75; forge, $14@14.25; Lake 
Superior charcoal, $18.25@18.50, all 
Cleveland delivery. 

Finished Material—The structural bus- 
iness is fair, with more contracts coming 
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m. There is also a fair trade in both 
steel and iron bars. Plates are rather 
firm at°1.40c., Pittsburg basis. There is 
some cutting in sheets. Some good or- 
ders for sheets for the automobile trade 
have been canceled lately. 


Philadelphia 

Aug. 31—Sales of pig iron have been 
limited and have been mostly in small 
lots, of 1000 tons and under, for delivery 
in 30 to 60 days. Furnacemen are a little 
firmer in their views and are not as ready 
to make concessions as they were. Some 
inquiries for 1911 are in but have not 
resulted in sales, buyers apparently only 
testing the market. No. 2X foundry can 
be quoted at $16@16.25; No. 2 plain, 
$15.75@16; forge, $15; while $15 is 
asked for basic pig. 


Steel Billets—Only small lots have 
been sold. Open-hearth billets are $27.50 
28; forging billets, $29.50@30; but 
SOc. or $1 less can be done for good 
orders. 


Bars—lron bars are quiet and can be 
had as low as 1.40c. Steel bars are more 
active. Store trade is slower than it 
has been. 


Sheets—Sales are still in small lots for 
early delivery. Forward orders are not 
talked about. Concessions of $1 or $2 
per ton are easily obtained. 


Plates—Specifications on contracts are 
coming in well, but new business is not 
large, though some good orders for tank 
and ship plates are reported under dis- 
cussion. Makers are holding prices pret- 
ty well on small orders. 


Structural Material—Some bridge work 
and several small building orders 
have been placed. Several good building 
centracts are forward, but have-not yet 
been closed. Mills are not pushing for 
business as hard as they were. 


Scrap—Dealers are overhauling their 
stocks, since such buyers as are in the 
market are'rather captious about quality. 
Most buyers, however, are taking things 
quietly and holding off. A good-sized 
sale of old carwheels is reported at $14. 
Not much else in a selling way. 





Pittsburg 

Aug. 30—Steel manufacturers continue 
to report improvement in the demand for 
steel products, but the improvement is 
of a very moderate description and ap- 
pears to amount to no more than the nat- 
ural seasonable change attributable to 
the end of the midsummer period. 

Prices of steel products are well held 
considering the general quietness, but 
are not overly strong. The leading steel 
interests appear to be adhering rigidly to 
1.40c. as a minimum on bars, plates and 
shapes, but there are several mills cut- 
ting plates to 1.35c. Black sheets are 
subject to about $1 a ton more shading 
than a fortnight ago, the extreme con- 
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cession being $4 a ton, making a 2.20c. 
net price. f 

Reports are pretty uniform that the 
volume of new business in August will 
be well ahead of that in July, but, of 
course, July was a particularly poor 
month. 


Pig Iron—A furnace in western Penn- 
sylvania outside the Valleys has been 
making particularly low prices on basic 
iron, selling 1000 tons to a consumer 
taking a 45c. rate from this furnace but 
60c. from the Valleys, at $14, delivered, 
and 1500 tons to a Pittsburg consumer, 
taking a 60c. rate from this furnace but 
90c. from the Valleys, at $14.10 deliv- 
ered. However, it is not certain that 
these prices can be duplicated. A sale 
of 1000 tons of bessemer was made last 
week at $15, and another lot of the same 
size sold this week at the same price, 
making a decline of 25c. On the large 
inquiries noted last week for pig iron, 
aggregating over 50,000 tons, chiefly 
basic, one interest has closed, the other 
two still being in negotiations. The con- 
cern which bought was the Oliver Chilled 
Plow Works, but details of the purchases 
cannot be ascertained here. Foundry 
iron is reported as a trifle firmer this 
week. A small lot of prompt Tennessee 
iron is offered on the basis of $10.50, 
Birmingham, 25c. lower than any price 
previously held, but the Birmingham dis- 
trict furnaces are understood to be still 
quoting $11, Birmingham. We quote, 
f.o.b. Valley furnaces, 90c. higher de- 
livered Pittsburg: Bessemer, $15; basic, 
$13.75; No. 2 foundry, $14@14.25; forge, 
$13.35; malleable, $14.50 per ton. 

Steel—Deliveries of unfinished steel 
have improved, but new business remains 
comparatively light. We quote, f.o.b. 
maker’s mill, Pittsburg or Youngstown; 
Bessemer billets, $24.50; sheet bars, 
$25.50; open-hearth billets, $26; sheet 
bars, $26.50@27; rods, $28@29; forging 
billets, $29.50@30 per ton. 

Ferromanganese—The ferromanganese 
market shows increased activity and 
slightly higher prices. Several sales of 
carload and slightly larger lots for 
prompt shipment have been made at 
$39.25 and $39.50, Baltimore, while there 
is inquiry for several hundred tons for 
the balance of this year and a larger 
tonnage for the first half of next year. 
English interests report fresh inquiries 
for 2000 or 3000 tons for American ac- 
count and the foreign market appears 
stiffer. We quote prompt at $39.25@39.50 
and forward deliveries at about $40, 
f.o.8. Baltimore, freight to Pittsburg be- 
ing $1.95 per ton. 


Sheets—While demand for sheets con- 
tinues fairly heavy it is well below the 
capacity and sharp competition continues. 
Shading on black sheets has increased 
$1 a ton in the past fortnight, galvanized 
continuing to be shaded $5 a ton and 
blue annealed $1 a ton. Official or nom- 
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inal prices are 2.40c. for black, 3.50c. for 
galvanized, $1.70 a square for painted 
corrugated roofing, $3 for galvanized cor- 
rugated, and 1.75c. for blue annealed, 
10 gage. 


St. Louis 


Aug. 29—Very little change in the pig- 
iron market is noted this week. A small 
tonnage is moving. Inquiries are coming 
in fairly well and a slight improvement 
is anticipated. There has been no change 
in the price, $11.50@12 Birmingham 
and $15@15.75 per ton, f.o.b. St. Louis. 


[#z|[FOREIGN IRON TRADE ||z| 


German Iron Production—The German 
Iron and Steel Union reports pig-iron 
production in June at 1,219,071 metric 
tons, being 42,664 tons less than in May. 
The daily average output dropped from 
40,701 tons in May to 40,478 in June. 
For the six months ended June 30 the 
make of pig iron was, in metric tons: 


1909. 1910. Changes. 


Foundry iron .... 1,163,459 1,394,246 I. 230,787 
Forge iron........ 351,520 331,068 - 20,452 
Steel pig cara 643,359 > J 

Bessemer pig. 1,027 252,210 - 51,183 
Thomas(basic)pig 4, a1, 133 4,581,149 I. 668,016 


Total,........... 6,252,489 7,202,082 I. 949,543 


The total increase this year was 15.2 
per cent. Steel pig includes spiegeleisen, 
ferromanganese and all similar alloys. 


Belgian Production—The production of 
pig iron in Belgium for the half-year 
ended June 30 was: Foundry iron, 45,040; 
forge, 100,840; basic and bessemer, 761,- 
340; total, 907,220 metric tons, an in- 
crease of 167,740 tons over last year. 


[W[ METAL: MARKETS |@) 


New York, Aug. 31—The metal mar- 
kets generally are showing more activity. 
Changes in prices, however, are only 
fractional, but there is a better tendency. 


Gold, Silver and Platinum 


UNITED STATES GOLD AND SILVER MOVEMENT 


Exports. | Imports. Excess. 


Gold : 
July 1910..| $ 828,451 | $10,282,649/Imp.$ 9,454,198 

- Be 16,661,782 3,269,886| Exp. 13,391,896 
50,345,182 29,671,180} “* 20,674,002 


Year 1910.. 
“ 93,405,478] “ 57,090,641 


1909..} 80,496,119 


Silver: 
5,124,471 
5,049,366 
32,178,689 
34,409,032 


3,794,888| Exp. 

3,916,117|  “ 
25,696,408] “ 
26,788,145)“ 


Exports from the port of New York, week 
ended Aug. 27: Gold, $400; silver, $808,791, 
chiefly to London. Imports : Gold, $911,693, 
nearly all from London; silver, $323,829, from 
Mexico, Central and South America. 


Movement of gold and silver through 
the port of San Francisco, half-year 
ended June 30: 


Exports. Imports. Excess. 


$1,970,208 $1,044,153 Ex. $ 926,055 
Silver.......... 3,356,100 1,033,722 Ex. 2,322,378 


All the silver exported was bullion ex- 
cept $1500 in coin. 
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Exports of silver from London to the 
East from Jan. 1 to Aug. 18, reported by 
Messrs. Pixley & Abell: 


1910. Changes. 
£4,062,100 I. £ 177,900 
1,113,500 2 441,700 


" 25,878,000 £5,175,600 D. £ 702,400 


India Council bills in London brought 
an average of 16.02d. per rupee for the 
week. 


Gold—There was no special demand, 
and prices on the open market in Lon- 
don were steady at 77s. 9d. per oz. for 
bars and 76s. 5d. per oz. for American 
coin. In New York $800,000 in coin was 
shipped to Canada. 


Platinum—The market is still quiet, 
and prices are unchanged at $33 per oz. 
for refined platinum and $37.50@38 per 
oz. for hard metal. 

Our Russian correspondent reports, 
under date of Aug. 18, that the market 
is quiet, but generally unchanged. A 
slow increase is, however, to be marked 
at Ekaterinburg. The crude metal is 
quoted in St. Petersburg at 27,500@ 
28,000 rubles per pood—average, $27.20 
per oz.—and at Ekaterinburg at 7.50 
rubles per zolotnik—$28.20 per oz. These 
prices are nominal, however, and subject 
to negotiations. The higher price at Eka- 
terinburg is unusual. 


SILVER AND STERLING EXCHANGE 


auc. | | 2% | 27 | 29 | 90 | w1 


New York....| 52%] 562%| 52%| 523, 52%| 52% 
London .... | 24%| 24%] 24%) 243, 4% 
Sterling Ex.. a 4670] 4.8665|4.8660|4. 0615)4. sal 4.8615 


New York quotations, cents per ounce troy, 
fine silver; London, pence per ounce, sterling 
silver, 0.925 fine. 


Silver—tThe silver market after the de- 
cline has more tone, and under the in- 
fluence of China and India purchases, 
has today shown considerable firmness. 
The outlook from India is good, and it 
would not be surprising if it forced an 
advance in silver during the coming fall 
months. 


Copper, Tin, Lead and Zinc 


Electrolytic, 
Cts. per Ib 
St. Louis 
Cts. per Ib. 


London 
£ per ton. 


12% : 12.50 -27}| 5.22 

25 ain (@12.55 (@5 .27 

12%| 12.50 3 5.22 

26| (@12%|(@12.55 3 .824 (5.27 

12%} 12.50 .274| 5.22 

27| (@12%)|(@12.55) ... . -324\(@5 .27 

12%} 12.50 n 5.22 

29) (@12%\(@12.55 J (@5.27 
12%| 12.50 
80) @12%\(@12.55 
12%| 12.50 

31] @12%1\(@12.55| 55%| 36% 
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on quotations are per long ton (2240 
oo eeeaies copper. The New York quota- 
tions for electrolytic copper are for cakes, 
ingots and wirebars, and represent the bu:k 
of the transactions made with consumers, 
basis New York, cash. The prices of casting 
copper and_ of electrolytic cathodes are 
usually 0.125¢. below that of electrolytic. 
The quotations for lead represent wholesale 
transactions in the open market. The quota- 
tions on spelter are for ordinary Western 
brands; special brands command a premium. 


Sa aa len 

Copper—During the week of Aug. 25- 
31, the market has been quiet, with 
neither any great demand from manufac- 
turers nor pressuretosell from producers. 
There was a good business doing from 
day to day for export. European con- 
sumers are not well covered and the con- 
sumption both on the Continent and in 
England is increasing. Manufacturers in 
this country having covered their re- 
quirements for the next 30 days, have 
not been in the market in a large way. 
Some business has been done with them 
on the basis of 1234c., delivered, 30 days, 
for electroyltic, netting about 12.60c., 
cash, New York, but the larger volume 
of business has been for delivery abroad 
and on this business producers have been 
willing to accept lower terms. However, 
if any large demand should develop, buy- 
ers would probably have to pay the full 
asking price maintained by all the 
agencies. Sales during the past week 
have been for September delivery and as 
far ahead as December, a small premium 
being asked and paid for the later de- 
liveries. Business in Lake copper has 
been insignificant except for some that 
is done right along under contract. 

Prices are practically unchanged and 
at the close Lake copper is quoted at 
1254@ 12%, electrolytic copper in cakes, 
wirebars and ingots at 12.50@12.55. 
Casting copper is quoted nominally at 
124%4012% for the week. . 

Copper sheets are 18@19c. base for 
large lots. Full extras are charged, and 
higher prices for small quantities. Cop- 
per wire is 14c. base, carload lots at mill. 

The London market has been quiet but 
firm. On Monday it advanced to £56 for 
spot and £56 16d. 3s. for three months. 
There was some realization on the part 
of speculative holders. The market clos- 
es at £55 15s. for spot, and £56 12s. 6d. 
for three months. 

Refined and manufactured sorts we 
quote: English tough, £58 5s.; best se- 
lected, £59 15s.@60 5s.; strong sheets, 
£67 15s.@68 15s. per ton. 

Exports of copper from New York for 
the week were 6944 long tons. Our spe- 
cial correspondent gives the exports from 
Baltimore for the week at 2479 tons. 

Tin—An old-fashioned speculation de- 
veloped in the London market and pro- 
duced the wide fluctuations which always 
accompany a similar movement. The 
high point was reached last Friday when 
at one period of the excitement £166 for 
spot and £160 15s. for future tin was 
quoted. Since thén the market, while 
somewhat lower, has been strong on a 


more even basis. The close is cabled at 
£163 5s. for spot, and £159 5s. for three 
months. 


The domestic market naturally was 
guided largely by the happenings in the 
London market. Consumers, suspicious 
of the rise abroad, are holding back and 
are covering their immediate wants only. 
They may, however, be induced to enter 
the market more freely if they find that 
the advance abroad is going to be main- 
tained. At the close, September tin is 
quoted at about 355% cents. 


Lead—The market is somewhat firmer. 
Lead at New York is quoted at 4.40c., and 
at St. Louis, 4.27%. @4.32™% cents. 

In London, Spanish lead is unchanged 
at £12 11s. 3d. and English at £12 13s. 9d. 
per ton. 


Spelter—During the last week the mar- 
ket has been rather active, several im- 
portant consumers having been desirous 
of replenishing their supplies and being 
apparently urgent for prompt delivery. A 
rather large business has been done with- 
in the range of prices quoted. At the 
close some producers declined 5.27%c., 
St. Louis, and the outlook is generally 
considered to be good for a further ad- 
vance in this metal. The market closes 
strong at 5.2214 @5.27%c., St. Louis, and 
5.3714 @5.42%c., New York. 

New York quotations for spelter Aug. 
25 to 31, inclusive, were 5.3714@5.42% 
cents. 


In London, good ordinaries are quoted 
at £22 15s. and specials at £23 per ton. 

Base price of zinc sheets is $7.50 per 
100 Ib., f.o.b. La Salle-Peru, IIl., less 8 
per cent. discount. 

The United Zinc and Chemical Com- 
pany is reported to be making additions 
to its plant at Springfield, Illinois. 





Other Metals 





Aluminum—The market continues 
rather quiet and there is no change in 
prices. No. 1 ingots are quoted at 22%4c, 
per lb. in large lots, New York delivery. 


Antimony—Only a retail business is 
being done, and prices are unchanged at 
8% age. per lb. for Cookson’s; 7% @ 
8c. for U. S., and 744 @7c. for outside 
brands. 


Quicksilver—The market is rather 
quiet. In New York, quotations are un- 
changed at $46 per flask of 75 Ib. for 
large lots; $47@48 for jobbing orders. 
San Francisco, $45.50 for domestic orders 
and $2 less for export. The London price 
is £8 12s. 6d. per flask, with £8 6s. 3d. 
quoted by second hands. 


Nickel—Large lots, contract business, 
40@45c,. per lb. Retail spot, from 50c. 
for 500-lb. lots, up to 55c. for 200-Ib. 
lots. The price for electroyltic is 5c. 
higher. 
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Magnesium—The price of pure metal 
is $1.50 per lb. for 100-Ib. lots, f.o.b. New 
York: 

Cadmium—Currem quotations are 60 
@70c. per Ib. in 100-Ib. lots, f.0.b. New 
York, according to quality of metal. 

Bismuth—The price of bismuth is now 
quoted by Johnson & Matthey, who 
handle it in England, at 7s. 6d.—$1.80— 
per lb. in London. 


ee 


Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 





Joplin, Mo., Aug. 27—The highest 
price paid for zinc sulphide ore was $45 
per ton, on a base price of $42 per ton of 
60 per cent. zinc. The highest base price 
was $43.50 for ores carrying 4 to 5 per 
cent. of iron, and $47 base for ores carry- 
ing an excess of 10 per cent. of iron. 
Zinc silicate sold on a base of $20@23 
per ton of 40 per cent. zinc. The aver- 
age price, all grades of zinc, was $37.92. 
Lead opened the week unusually firm at 
$52 and closed with $55 paid for several 
bins of ore. The average price, all 
grades of lead, was $51.70 per ton. 

The advancing spelter market resulted 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED AUG. 27. 


Zinc, 1b.|Lead Ib.| Value. 
Webb City-Carterville} 4,997,020) 829,970) $121,518 











SOR < Kcactaicneewe 2,131,410} 215,840 52,306 
CEs banda vesencces 1,139,060 81,650 24,903 
BIOs se cesiveees 893,000) ...... 19,646 
Nine cecicceses 541,790 70,580 1,191 
PR atcetecsn<sts- 6 850,630] ...... 10,632 
PO ols ciedacuvons 285,270} 119,580 8,694 
ee 314,140) =... se 6,370 
Cio vccawecewnees 480,820 9,500 5,350 
QUADPEW. ....ccccc......| 321,480 15,860 6,218 
Bkcide cswce vee SE © acosias 4,853 
Carthage...... ..- oct Sn “secon 4,741 
SPUPHSOM. 2.600 0a cc0s- 356,000 17,250 4,670 
Carl Junction.......... 214,640 eaaaine 4,507 
SERS. avs soc ccu cece 205,590} —...... 4,215 
Cave Springs.......... 150,370 4,180) 3,104 

Wiccan aokgeencens 140,880 2,230 2,873 
Wo wees ca kccccaecdc 62,690) = cn wae 944 
CHOC. ac aceseccss 59,640 regalia 566 

DORR ccce si cdsiveviass ae 1,366,640} $296,301 
8 months............387,248,990 56,889,840 $9,051,822 


Zinc value, the week, $260,965 ; 8 mos., $7,595,257 
Lead value, the week, 35,336; 8mos., 1,456,565 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES. 

















ZINC ORE. LEAD ORE. 

Month. jpase Price.| All Ores. | All Ores. 
prenretgatee act Ba ae 

1909. | 1910. | 1909. 1910. | 1909. | 1910. 
January..... $41 .25/$47 .31/$38. 46, $45. 16/$52.17|$56.99 
February....| 36.94) 40.69) 34.37) 39.47) 50.50) 53.64 
March, .| 37.40) 43.60 34.71! 39.71) 50.82) 51.26 
O60. 008% 38.63] 41.00) 37.01) 39.33) 55.63) 49.72 
May. -.| 40.06} 40.19) 37.42) 37.51) 56.59) 48.16 
POA ctccase 44.15) 40.20) 40.35) 37.83) 57.52] 48.80 
SU isccs scts .06| 39.63) 41.11) 36.80) 53.74) 48.59 
August 48.25) 40.13) 44.54) 37.32) 57.60) 49.% 
September CE. a 20s SB GR aces | GB.ER). 5.6 
October...... 49 .50|...... Ts ee | 65.02]...... 
November a Dy ascicies 2 > ae 
December OTR i 30's GF Oise ces a 
Year $43 .98)...... $41.20 1$54.60)...... 


NotE—Under zine ore the first two col- 
umns give base prices for 60 per cent. zinc 
ore: the second two the average for all ores 
sold. Lead ore prices are the average for 
all ores sold. 
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in quick returns to the zinc ore producers 
by two weeks of successive advances in 
prices. While pig lead shows no present 
upward action, buyers have been unusu- 
ally busy the past fortnight picking up all 
the ore available, and in order to secure 
it have advanced the price from $49 for 
11 successive weeks to $55 in two weeks. 


Platteville, Wis., Aug. 27—The base 
price paid this week for 60 per cent. 
zinc ore was $40@40.50 per ton; no 
premium reported. The highest price paid 
for lead ore was $53; the base price, 80 
per cent. lead, was $51 per ton. 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED AUG. 27. 


Zinc Lead Sulphur 
ore, lb. ore, lb. ore, lb. 
675,045 
509,740 
344,600 
219,000 
193,700 


Camps. 


Galena 
ees 
Mineral Point 


Highland 
Cuba City 


69,900 
125,035 
82,000 
87,000 
363,935 
6,160,289 16,059,210 


DPE owids Kawseccews 2,025,585 
Year to date.......... 59,877,041 
In addition to the above there was 
shipped during the week to the separat- 
ing plants, 2,452,926 Ib. zinc concentrates. 


New Caledonia Ore Exports 


Exports of nickel ore from New Cale- 
donia in May are reported by the Bulle- 
tin du Commerce, of Noumea, at 16,041 
metric tons; for the five months ended 
May 31 at 43,310 tons. Exports of 
chrome ore were 12 tons in May and 
6450 tons for the five months. 


Other Ore Markets 


Iron Ore—Current qut-tions for Lake 
Superior ores, on dock at Lake Erie ports, 
are: Bessemer ore—base 55 per cent. 
iron and under 0.45 phosphorus—S5 per 
ton for Old Range and $4.75 for Mesabi; 
nonbessemer—-base 51.5 per cent. iron— 
$4.20 for Old Range and $4 for Mesabi. 

In the East there is no organization 
of sellers, and a wide range of prices 
exists, according to quality and location 
of mines. A good nonbessemer ore, 
around 50 to 55 per cent. iron, can be 
had at $3@3.50 per ton, f.o.b. mines; 
but no general quotations can be given. 


Manganese Ore—The base price, as 
fixed by the large buyers, is 25c. per unit 
for manganese and 5c. per unit for iron 
content, for a base ore containing 49 per 
cent. or over in manganese, not over 0.20 
phosphorus and 8 per cent. silica. Prices 
range down to 23c. per unit for 40 per 
cent. manganese; with deductions for ex- 
cess of phosphorus and silica. 


Pyrites—Domestic furnace sizes fetch 
11@11%c. per unit, delivered at East- 
ern acid works; fines, 1034@1ic. Pyrites 
containing arsenic realize from %4@1'%c. 
per unit less. 


Tungsten Ore—Ferberite, wolframite 
and huebnerite ores, $6.50@7 per unit 
per ton of 2000 Ib. for ore containing 60 
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per cent. of tungsten trioxide. For scheel- 
ite ores, 50c.@$1.50 per unit less. 


Zinc Ore—For Rocky Mountain blende, 
of good quality, especially as to iron 
and lead content, delivered at Kansas 
smelting points, the current price is for 
the zinc content, less eight units, at the 
St. Louis price for spelter, less $14@15 
per 2000 Ib. of ore. See also Joplin and 
Wisconsin ore markets. 


| CHEMICALS |l@ 


New York, Aug. 31—The chemical mar- 
ket is still inactive and although some in- 
quiries are being heard in different lines, 
prices are unchanged. 


Copper Sulphate—Quotations remain 
at S4 per 100 lb. for carload lots and 
$4.25 per 100 lb. for smaller parcels. 


Arsenic—-The price for white arsenic 
is $2.25 per 100 lb. in a large way. In- 
quiries are frequent. 


Nitrate of Soda—Prices are still 2.10c. 
per lb. for spot, while futures are held 
at 2.12'2@2.15c. The market is very 
dull, considering the time of year. 


Potash Salts—It is reported that a de- 
posit of potash salts has been discovered 
in Austria, near Kalusz in Galicia. It is 
said that arrangements are being made 
to explore these deposits and to work 
them if they are found to be of sufficient 
extent. 


Petroleum 


Petroleum production and deliveries in 
July, as reported by the Oil and Gas 
Journal, in barrels of 42 gal. each: 


Fields. 
Pennsylvania 
lilinois 
Mid-Continent 
Gulf Coast 
California 


Deliveries. 
6,002,463 
1,332,242 
4,837,260 
1,969,096 
5,100,000 


Production. 
2.713.345 
2 638,253 
. 4,697,801 
1,100,361 
6.903, 804 


REN. Gin 'e ueeics bam 18,053,571 

Total estimated stocks held by pipe 
lines and producers Aug. 1, were 130,- 
926,436 bbl., an increase of 685,262 bbl. 
in. July. 


New York, Aug. 31—-The general stock 
market has been unsettled and inclined to 
be weak on rather light trading. Toward 
the close of the week there was a little 
better tendency and some advances in 
price, as in Amalgamated Copper and 
Steel common. 

On the Curb there was an improvement 
in Goldfield Consolidated, but not much 
was heard of the other Nevada stocks. 
Cobalt stocks were fairly steady on light 
trading. The copper shares were not in 
great demand. Chino was the leader, 
with a slight gain at the close. 

It is reported that negotiations have 
been renewed for the proposed consoli- 
dation of the Comstock lode companies, 
which has been under discussion for sev- 
eral months. 
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Boston, Aug. 30—Although little has 
happened in the copper-share market the 
past week, sentiment is optimistic. Con- 
certed action could bring about a fair 
sized upward movement in the metal 
stocks if leadership could be drawn upon, 
but the latter is lacking. 

Calumet & Hecla holds at its top price 
around $560, which gives encouragement 
to those who study the situation. Aside 
from this the company has declared a 
$7 dividend, the same as three months 
ago. Other mining-dividend declarations 
during the week have been the regular 
$1.25 by the Quincy, $1 by Calumet & 
Arizona, and 50c. by the Goldfield Con- 


COPPER PRODUCTION REPORTS. 
Copper contents of blister copper, in pounds. 


Company. May. June, 


2,610,000 
1,148,762 
2,735,680 


Arizona, Ltd........ 
Balaklala 

Boleo (Mexico) 
Copper Queen 
Calumet & Ariz.... 
Cananea (Mexico).. 
Detroit......... 


2,272,600 
10,730,372 
2,705,000 
4,500,000 
1,800,000 


4,300,000 


6,896,429 
Old Dominion 
Shannon 
Superior & Pitts.... 
Utah Copper Co.... 
Butte District 
Lake Superior 


2,207,000 

2,224,000 

8,862,913 8,677,000 
24,850,000 
19,250,000 


23,750,000 
18,000,000 


88,130,329 
20,817,978 
5,579,618 


90,495,342 
24,850,919 
6,487,243 


Total production. 
Imports, bars, etc.. 
Imp. in ore & matte 


121,833,504/ 114,527,915 


Butte district and Lake Superior figures are 
estimated; others are reports received from 
companies. Imports duplicate production of 
Cananea, and that part of Copper Queen pro- 
duction which comes from Nacozari. Boleo 
copper does not come to American refiners. 
Utah Copper report includes the output of 
the Boston mill. 


STATISTICS OF COPPER. 


Neen ee UIE InnnEnn I nURInIEnEIIIITIEIEEEIEEIEEIEEREEEEEIEeETEEEERREEEE 


United 
States 
Product’n. 


120,597,234 
118,023,139 
124,657,709 
121,618,369 
117,828,655 


Deliveries, 
Domestic. 


Deliveries 


Month. for Export. 


48,382,704 
50,077,777 
56,261,238 
55,266,595 
59,546,570 


1,405,403,056| 705,051,591 | 680,942,620 
smmamnenenniel aaecieemennnl 
| 


59,614,207 
52,105,955 
66,359,617 
66,857,873 
69,519,501 


116,547,287 
112,712,493 
120,067,467 
117,477,639 
123,242,476 
127,219,188 
118,370,003 


81,691,672 
37,369,518 
40,585,767 
31,332,434 
45,495,400 
65,895,948 
59,407,167 


78,158,387 
66,618,322 
62,844,818 
67,985,951 
59,305,222 
53,363,196 
56,708,175 


VISIBLE STOCKS. 


United 


States. Total. 


Europe, 


122,596,607 
135,196,930 
151,472,772 
153,509,626 
153,003,527 
141,766,111 

98,463,339 
107,187,992 
123,824,874 
141,984,159 
160,425,973 
168,386,017 
170,640,678 


171,492,160 
197,993,600 
210,224,000 
222,566,400 
236,857,600 
244,204,800 
248,236,800 
254,150,400 
249,625,600 
246,870,400 
239,142,400 
232,892,800 
222,320,000 


294,088,767 
333,190,530 
361,696,772 
376,076,026 
389,861,127 
385,970,911 
346,700,139 
361,338,392 
373,450,474 
388,854,559 
399,568,373 
401,278,817 
392,960,678 


Figures are in pounds of fine copper. U. S. 
production includes all copper refined in this 
country, both from domestic and imported 
material. Visible stocks are those reported 
on the first day of each month, as brought 
over from the preceding month. 
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solidated, a part of the latter being in 
the way of extra. All of these are at 
the same rates as » peowsliee three months 
ago. 

Trading for the most part has been 
desultory, although it is to be noted that 
there is quite a demand for odd lots 
of all the active issues. A premature re- 
port has been spread of another Lake 
Superior consolidation to take in the 
Lake, North Lake, Indiana, South Lake, 
Algomah and Bohemia. It is termed an- 
other Copper Range deal. The three lat- 
ter stocks are Curb stocks, while the three 
former are listed on the regular Ex- 
change. Their combined market value is 
around $11,000,000. Indiana and South 
Lake have both had good market move- 
ments, but they have been due to favor- 
able findings by diamond-drill operations 
in each. 






































Assessments 

Company. Deling.| Sale. | Amt. 
American, Ida...... eveccoce |\Sept. 22/Oct. 15 $0.002 
Balion, BOF. .ccvcccssscsés ‘ 0.05 
Challenge, Nev.............- Sept. 7/Sept. 28) 0.10 
Bly Con., NOV... ..ccreccccse eoceccee(Oct. 10] 0.05 
Hancock OCon., Migh.....0. \Au.Oct.|....ec00| 3.00 
Hypothek, NS hasiiae «-.+-|Sept. 12/Oct. 8) 0.005 
SUAMRy THOU vows cccnrcccsecsvce Aug. 6|Sept. 6) 0.03 
Little Butte, Ida ees -- Sept. 15|Oct. 13) 0.002 
Live Oak, Ariz..... Orr ae | ar --| 3.00 
Lower Mammoth, Utah..... jAug. Sl civedous 0.05 
Montana-Bingham, Utah.. .|Aug. Wisseescee! 0.0 
New York, Utah........... ° jAug. Grek. casks 0.02 
Opex, Utah....... Meawen hans ere 0.03 
Potosi G. & 8. Min, Nev..... Sept. 6/Sept. 28) 0.10 
So Ae; IEE. 602 0.10 
Rhode Island, Ida.......... Sept. 14/Oct. 14) 0.001 
Scorpion, Nev......... +e. Aug. 11/Sept. 6) 0.02 
Scottish Chief, Utah......../Aug. 10]........ 0.01 
Seg. Belcher & Midas Con.,N. Sept. 6/Sept. 27) 0.05 
Tintic Central, Utah........ ‘Aug. 10}.... 0.004 
Utah, HOe. ..<0s0% ececcccees.(NEpt. 6/Sept. 27) 0.05 
WINONG, MAC... 520 sscnccsews (AUB Dicsccees 1.00 








Monthly Average Prices of Metals 


























SILVER 
New York. | London. 
Month. 

1909. | 1910. | 1900, 1909. | 1910. 
TaNuary....... see e- se e+ -|51. 750/52. 375) 23 843/24. 154 
February....... sins weceec aan 51.534/23.706/23 794 
March ..ccccce coos sccecese 50 468/51. 454/23 .227/|23.690 
ADT... cccceccccccccesdscce 51. 428/53 221/23, 708/24. 483 
Ms cass an tans eeccceseee «02, 905/53, 870) 24. 343/24, 797 
SUNG. ccccccccccecscccccccceiOa. 538/53. 462/24 .166/24 651 
i cis0s cacnaawane eeeeee | D1 .043/54, 150/23 ,519/25 . 034 
BR i skcnnswaee eeeeee ss (51, 125/52 912/23 588/24 428 
GOPteMDeL. 0200 ccseccecess We Oe 6c ks oe ee 
October..... eoccee re eee 123 .602)..... 
ne 50.708]...... |23.351)..... 
DOCOMDSR .c0e crcececscces Oe Sel sccas 24.030}...... 
Total..... een oO |23.706| Wa sarars 








New York, cents per fine ounce; London. 
pence per standard ounce. 








COPPER. 





NEw YORK. 





London, 


Electrolytic Lake. 


1909. | 1910. | 1909. | 1910. 


January..... 13 .893]13 .620)14 . 280/13 .870/61.198/ 60.923 
February.... 
March. 








Bes vcscuc ons 12. 893 12. 550)13. "238 12. 
June........./13,214/12 404/13, 548/1 
SURF . ccc necgy 12.880)12 215/13. 363)1 
August...... 13 007/12 ,490/13 .296)1 
September ..|12.870)...... 59D). 2.08 
October...... SS eee 13.030}...... 
November.. .|/13.125]...... OES veces 
December. ../13.298]...... BOGEN. vse 
po ere) ee i eee 





New York, cents per pound. Electrolytic is 
for cakes, ingots or wirebars. London, pounds 
sterling. per long ton, standard copper. 


—_—_—_—— 











TIN AT NEW YORK 

Month. 1909. | 1910. Month. 1909. | 1910. 
January .. .|28.060]32.700| |July........ 29 .125|32.695 
February . ./28.290/32.920| |August..... 29 966/33 .972 
March...... 28 .727|32.403) |September . |30.293)...... 
April. 29 .445/32.976) |October ....|30.475)...... 
May.. . .|29, 225/33 .125| | November..|30.859)...... 
June.. . |29.322/32.769| | December. .|32.913)...... 








Av. Year..|29.725 ota art 





Prices/are in cents per pound. 
_—$—_————— 








LEAD 
New York. | St. Louis. London. 
Month. a) 
1909. | 1910. | 1909. | 1910. | 1909. | 1910. 
January..... 4.175) 4.700} 4.025] 4.582/13.113}13.650 
February....| 4.018] 4.613] 3,868] 4.445)13.313]13.328 
March. ...... 3.986) 4. .835} 4.307]13.438]13.063 


4225/13 .297}12 641 
4.164/13 225/12 550 
4,207)13 031/12 .688 
4. 291)12 563/12 531 














August ....0. 4.400} 4.227) 4.290)12.475}12.513 
September ..| 4.342]...... 6. 2s. e050 NE TOB ces 0 
October...... 4.341)...... BBs cscs 13.175}...... 
November...| 4.37U]...... ee oes 43 .O4Ti oc csc 
December...| 4.560]...... Sse 906. BO Eas waves 

TOGPs i Wins ccs 6.1 ccccce ofl ae 





New York and St. Louis, cents per pound. 
London, pounds sterling per long ton. 














SPELTER 
New York. | St. Louis. London. 
Month. -.—$$<—_ | ———__———__ 

1909. | 1910. | 1909. | 1910, | 1909. | 1910. 
January..... 5.141] 6.101] 4.991] 5.951/21.425/23.350 
February....| 4.889] 5.569] 4.739) 5.419/21.562/23.188 
March....... 4.757) 5.637] 4.607) 5.487/21.438/23 031 
a eee 4.965) 5.439) 4.815] 5.289/21.531/22.469 
MN ndckuaoae 5.124) 5.191] 4.974] 5.041/21.975/22.100 
June -| 5.402] 5.128] 5.252] 4.978)22.000}/22.219 
July .........] 5.402] 5.152] 5.252] 5.002/21.969/22 406 
August ......] 5.729] 5.279] 5.579] 5.129}22.125)22.800 
September ..] 5.796]...... OE eas 22 .906}..... 
October...... Bee vtec. 6.043]...... 23.200}..... 
November...} 6.381]...... GFee i ccccs a OS voce: 
December...} 6.249]...... ROEea sas 23.094]...... 
LS eee | eee a ROR 000 





New York and St. Louis, cents per pound. 
London, pounds sterling per long ton. 








PRICES OF PIG IRON AT PITTSBURG. 




















; | No. 2 

Bessemer. Basic. Foundry. 

1909. | 1910. | 1909. | 1910. | 1909. | 1910. 

January..... \$17.18|$19.90 $16.40,$17.98 $16.26|$17.94 
February....| 16.73) 18.96} 16.09) 17.21; 15.90} 17.38 
March..... --| 16.40) 18.53) 15.84) 16.93) 15.62) 17.00 
April eee-| 15.79) 18.28) 15.05) 16.84) 15.06) 16.75 
PS cin a trreaes 15.77) 17.10) 15.02) 15.94) 15.08) 16.18 
MN oe cose 16.13) 16.52) 15.84) 15.60) 15.63] 15.53 
WE ci cecccee 16.40} 16.40) 15.90) 15.40 15.96) 15.40 
August......| 17.16; 16.09, 16.17) 14.89 16.20) 15.16 
September ..| 18.44|...... | 16.80]...... 17.03|...... 
October...... | Beehive ee SEB ocicns 
November...| 19.90}...... TEP 5 0« << Ss. 06 < 
prea BOW oces es 3O8Gl ce. << | 17.90)...... 
ba alone 

Year.. - $17. MB) 650 $16.46)...... $16.40)...... 











. STOCK QUOTATIONS 








COLO. SPRINGS Aug. 30| |SALT LAKE Aug. 30 
Name of Comp. | Bid. Name of Comp. | Clg. 
Listed : RR isiacsnnccee. ac .19 
ACACIA... cccecccce 054 Colorado Mining.| .40 
Cripple Cr’k Con.. .023| |Columbus Con...} .84 
G6 &H.. .17 | |Daly Judge....... . 00 
Doctor Jack Pot..| 10 | |Grand Central... ay 
Elkton Con.......| .74 | |Iron Blossom..... 
Hl Paso....cccccce| 849] |Little Bell........ v 
Fannie Rawlins.. Oo Little Chief...... .22 
Findlay...........| .094) |Lower Mammoth. t.15 
Gold Dollar.......| $.14 | |Mason Valley ....| 7.50 
Gold Sovereign...| .034) |Maj. Mines....,..] ¢.53 
Isabella..........| .18}) |May Day.......... .05 
Mary McKinney..| ¢.53 | |Nevada Hills eines 2.174 
Pharmacist.......| .03 | |New York.........| £.13 
Portland ....... cook aunt ee .60 
— eeeaets .90 | |Red Warrior...... 6.00 
Work.. «eee.| 04 | [Silver King Coal’n| 2.00 
Unlisted: : msoux: GCom...<..<. 24 
Golden Cycle...... 2.30 | [Uncle Sam........ 19 
United Gold Mines} {.073| |Victoria ........ 1.074 
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Aug.30. 





Name of Comp. | Clg. 


COMSTOCK STOCKS 























Name of Comp. |Clg. 
MISC. NEVADA 























BUG bs secede caoged -11 | |Belmont.......... 
Belcher | Seccicescos! SO bi DOSP scesccce 
Best & Belcher....| .50||Jim Butler. 
Caledonia ........ .46 | |MacNamara.. : 
Challenge Con....| .18 | |Midway..........|  .24 
Chollar. ....cccceee .20 | |North Star.......] .08 
Confidence....... .75 | |West End Con....} .61 
Con. Cal. & Va....| 1.37 | |Atlanta ...........] .12 
Crown Point......| .97 | |Booth...........-] 11 
Exchequer..... coe} <0 PICO D, COR. cccccs oak 
Gould & Curry....| .26 | |Columbia Mt.....| £.07 
Hale & Norcross..| .35 | |Comb. Frac.......| 44 
Mexican..........| 1.35 | |Great Bend....,.. 03 
Ce veccces ices 1.37 | |\Jumbo Extension| 42 
Overman....... RS A ee ee 06 
Potosi . coceee| 230 | |ROd Hill... coccce] 04 
Savage... -| .22 | |Sandstorm. .....: 04 
Sierra Nevada.. .30 | |Silver Pick........ 07 
Union Con........|' .39 | |St. Ives.......ccce 18 
Yellow Jacket....| .64 Tramps Con.. 03 
See ane Eee ny tee Bae ete oe ee 
N. Y. EXCH. Aug. 30| |BOSTON EXCH. Aug. 30 
Name of Comp. | Clg. 1 | Same of Comp. Name of Comp. , Clg. 
Amalgamated....| 64%| ‘Adventure........ adaa weds 6 
Am. Agri. Chem.. 44% |Allouez...........| 40 
Am.8m.&Ref.,com| 68 | Am. Zine......... 26 
Am.8m. & Ref., pf.| 103 | |Arcadian......... 5% 
Anaconda......... 40 Arizona Com.....| 17 
Bethlehem Steel. .| $2734) |Atlantic........... 5% 
Col. & Hock.C.&I.| 5%| |Boston Con.......| 18 
Colo. Fuel & Iron.| 30 | |Butte & Balak.. 6% 
-. Du Pont P’d’r, pf.| $8434) |Calumet & Ariz.. =~ 
Federal M. & 8...| $55 Calumet & Hecla. me = 
Great Nor., orectf.| $54 Centennial .. 
Nat’nalLead,com.| 5244! |Con. Mercur.. > 
National Lead, pf.|{10042| |Copper Range... 6634 
Nev. Consol.......| 2034) |Daly-West........ 6% 
Pittsburg Coal....| 1614) |East Butte........ 7% 
Republicl&S,com.| 30 | |Franklin......... 10 
Republic I &8,pf.| 91 | |Granby...........] 34 
SlossSheffi’d,com.| 57 Hancock ...... 21 
Sloss Sheffield, pf.|t103' | |Helvetia.......... $2%4 
Tennessee Copper| 26%] |Indiana....... ..| 18% 
Utah Copper......| 4534) |Isle Royale....... 19 
U. 8. Steel,com...| 70 | |Keweenaw........ 3% 
U. 8. Steel, pf..... 11674) |Lake.............. 36% 
Va. Car.Chem....| 58 Ea. Galle..<.é..c<« 10 
Mass....... ceccce 734 
ee ee ee... 43g 
Name of Comp. Clg. | Mohawk.......... 4736 
—_—| |Nevada .. cococe! 20% 
Bonanza Creek... 3 North Butte evccce 28% 
Boston Copper....| 18 | |North Lake....... 10 
Braden Copper...| 334) |Ojibway..........| 6 
B. C. Copper...... 4%| |Old Dominion....| 36 
Buffalo Mines.... 2%| |Osceola........... | 125 
Butte Coalition...| 191%| |Parrot....... coves] 1334 
Caledonia......... 3| |Quincy ...........| 74 
| ee eee 14%) |Shannon.......... 10 
Cobalt Central.... 844| |Superior.......... 4514 
Cobalt Prov....... 59 | |Superior & Bost..| 8% 
Con. Ariz. 8m.....| 2 Superior & Pitts..; 1114 
Cumberland Ely.. 9 Tamarack... . “| 57 
Davis-Daly........ 13] |Trinity........ | 6 
Dominion Cop.. ented ee U.S. Smg. & Ret. 383% 
a .30 | |U.S.8m. &Re.,pd.| 49 
PG ic ceccoss 3%) |Utah Apex...... “~ 3% 
Florence..... aateans 2%| |Utah Con......... 24 
Gila Copper.......| 5 | |Victoria..........| 234 
a, 63] |Wimon........cee- 7% 
Gold Tih... ..<<. 54| |Wolverine........| 125 
Goldfield Con..... 8 Ps! — ee eeneee 1% 
Greene Cananea.. : - 
Guanajuato ...... ee ee 
Guggen. Exp......| 180 |BOSTON CURB Aug. 30 
a. — settee . Si | Name of Comp. ; Clg. 
McKinley-Dar-Sa. 1.01 | |Anmeek .......... 185 
Miami Copper....| 19%¢| |Bingham Mines..| 3% 
Mines Co. of Am..} 54 | |Boston Ely........| 1% 
Mont. Shoshone..| .37}4| |Boswyocolo.......| .08 
Mont.-Tonopah...| .98 | |Cactus............| 143 
Nev. Utah M. & 8. 33| |Calaveras......... 10% 
New Baltic........ 5 Champion........ .05 44 
Newhouse M. &8.| 334! |Chemung......... 8% 
Nipissing Mines..| 10%) |Chief Cons....... 1% 
Ohio Copper...... 27| |Cons. Ariz........ 21 
Pacific Sm. & M.. $8) .|Gorhin.......<<.0< 6 
Ray Central......| | 2ys| |\Crown Reserve....| 213 
Se @M......0.~. $183¢| |First Nat. Cop....| 3% 
Silver Queen..... .35 | |Inspiration....... 835 
Standard Oil..... 600 || |Mackinaw........| .12 
Stewart........... #8) |Majestic.......... .49 
Tonopah ......... 8%) |Nat’] Mine ee 
Tonopah Ex......| .90 | Nevada-Douglas..| 2% 
Tri-Bullion ....... 44] |Oneco............- 234 
W. Va. Wyo. Cop..| 274! [Raven Copper. 30 
Yukon Gold.......!__3%| |Rhode Island Coal| | 7% 
| {San Antonio...... 7% 
LONDON ang. & Shattuck-Ariz.. 22 
Name of Com.| Clg. South Lake....... 9% 
oo Superior & Globe.| .20 
Dolores. ......|£1 108 0d} |Trethewey:.:.....; 13% 
Stratton’sInd.| 0 3 3 | |Tuolumne Copper) 2% 
Camp Bird....} 113 10}/ |Vulture........... 93 
Esperanza....| 213 9 | |Yuma.............| .42 
Tomboy ......| 016 3 
El rene osene osha V8 iq 
Oroville.......;/f0 5 9 
Mexico Mines + mm 6] | fLast quotation 
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THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 
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This index is a convenient reference to the 
current literature of mining and metallurgy 
published in all of the important periodicals 
of the world. We will furnish a copy of any 
article (if in print), in the original language. 
for the price quoted. Where no price is 
quoted, the cost is unknown. Inasmuch as 
the papers must be ordered from the pub- 
lishers, there will be some delay for foreign 
papers. Remittance must be sent with order. 
Coupons are furnished at the following prices : 
20c. each, six for $1, 33 for $5, and 100 for 
$15. When remittances are made in even 
dollars, we will return the excess over an 
order in coupons if so requestea. 


COAL AND COKE 


13,18T7—ACCIDENTS—Les Dégagements 
Instantanés de Grisou dans les Mines de 
Houille de Belgique (Periode. de 1892-1908). 
Simon Stassart and Emmanuel Lemaire. 
(Ann. des Mines de Belgique, Vol. XV, No. 
3, 1910; 96 pp., illus.) Continuation of ar- 
ticle previously indexed. 

13,188S—ALASKA—The Bering River Coal- 
field of Alaska. L. W. Storm. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Aug. 6, 1910; 3 pp., illus.) 
20c. 

13,189—-ALASI-A COAL and Its Utilization. 
Alfred H. Brooks. (U. S. Geol. Surv., Bull. 
442-A, 1910; 53% pp.) 

13,1909—ANALYSIS—Some Variations in 
the Official Method for the Determination 
of Volatile Matter in Coal. A. C. Fieldner 
and J. D. Davis. (Journ. Ind. and Eng. 
Chem., July, 1910; 3% pp.) 60c. 


13,191—_BELGIUM—Les Travaux récents de 
reconnaissance dans les Bassins Houillers 
de Belgique. P. Habets. (Ann. des Mines 
de Belgique, Vol. XV, 1910; 21% pp., illus.) 

13,192—COAL - CUTTING MACHINERY 
and Electrical Accidents in Mines. (Elec. 
Rev., London, Aug. 5, 1910; 1% pp.) In- 
formation derived from reports of H. M. 
Inspectors of Mines for 1909. 40c. 


13,193—COAL-DUST EXPERIMENTS at 
the Experimental Gallery of the Rossitz 
Coalfield. Czaplinski and J. Jicinsky. 
(Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., July 22, 1910; 1 p., 
st Translation from Oest Zeit. f. B. u. 


13,194—COAL-DUST EXPLOSIONS—Koh- 
lenstaubexplosionen in der Englischen Koh- 
lenindustrie. H. Walter. (Bergbau, July 7, 
1910; 2 pp.) Describes the measures taken 
in Great Britain against coal-dust explo- 
Sives. 40c. 


13,195—-COKE—Firebricks for By-Product 
Coke Ovens. (Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., July 
22, 1910; 2% pp., illus.) 40c. 


13.196-—COKE—The Collin Regenerative 
By-Product Coke Oven. (Iron Age, Aug. 4, 
1910; 2 pp., illus.) 20c. 


13,197—_ELECTRIC POWER—Earthed and 
Insulated Neutrals in Colliery Work. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Aug. 6, 1910; 11% pp., illus.) 
Abstract of paper before Brit. Instn. of Elec. 
Engrs. by W. W. Wood. 20c. 

13,198—EX PLOSION—The Mulga Mine Ex- 
plosion. (Mines and Minerals, Aug., 1910; 
2 pp., illus.) 20c. 


13,199—-G AS—Note sur un Dégagement In- 
stantané d’Acide Carbonique Survenu aux 
Mines de Singles. M. Loiret. (Ann. de 


Mines, Vol. XVII, No. 3, 1910; 15% pp., 
illus.) 


13,.200—ILLINOIS COAL FIELD. H. H. 
Stoek. (Mines and Minerals, Aug., 1910; 3 
pp., illus.) 20ce. 


13,.01-_MINING WITHOUT EXPLO- 
SIVES—Stosstriinken und hydraulische Koh- 
lensprengung in Steinkohlenflézen. Trippe 
eo June 25, 1910; 6% pp., illus.) 


13,202—PEAT and _ the 
Power. Herbert Philipp. (Journ., Am. Peat 
Soc., July, 1910; 6 pp.) 80c. 


13,203—PEAT—Some Florida Peat Plants. 
Robert Ranson. ._(Journ., Am. Peat Soc., 
July, 1910; 4 pp.) 80c. 


13.204—-PEAT MACHINERY and Produc- 


Production of 


. (Mines and Minerals, Aug., 


tion of Peat. J. H. Van Glahn. 
Peat Soc., July, 1910; 2% pp.) 80c. 

13,205—PLANT—A _ Model Coal 
Plant in Wyoming. Henry M. Payne. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., July 30, 1910; 3 pp., illus.) 
Description of equipment and methods of 
Superior Coal Company. 20c. 

13,206—-POWER PRODUCTION at Col- 
lieries, with Special Reference to Gas Power 
and Electrical Centralization. Robert Craw- 
ford and Harold Moores. (Trans., Min. Inst., 
Scotland, Vol. XXXII, part 5, 1909-1910; 21 
pp., illus.) 

13,207--RESCUE WORK —The Possibilities 
of Rescue Work in Connection with Mine 
Exposions and Fires. J. S. Haldane. (Trans. 
Min. Inst., Scotland, Vol. XXXII, part 5, 
1909-1910; 3914 pp., illus.) 

13,208S—SHAFT SINKING—The 
and Equipping of Penallta Colliery. George 
G. Hann. (Coll. Guard., July 22, 1910; 3% 
pp., illus.) Conclusion of article previously 
indexed. 40c. 

13,209—SPECIFIC GRAVITY— 
Specific-Gravity Test. A. 


(Journ. Am. 


Mining 


Sinking 


The Acid 

Langerfeld. 
1910; 2% pp.) 
20c. 

13,210—STORAGE—Loss in Coal Due to 
Storage. A. Bement. (Chem. Engr., July, 
1910; 2% pp., illus.) 40c. 

13,211—_S U R VE YIN G—Colliery Survey 
Notes. Ralph Shamway. (Mines and Miner- 
als, Aug., 1910; 1 p., illus.) Method of re- 
cording notes used by Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company. 20c. 

13212—TIPPLE—Modern Methods in a 
Coal Tipple. Henry Harrison. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Aug. 20, 1910; 6% pp., illus.) 


. 20e. 


13,213—VENTILATION—L’exhaure, 1l’Ex- 
traction et la Ventilation dans les Mines de 
Belgique. A. Soupart and L. Legrand. 
(Ann. de Mines de Belgique, Vol. XV, No. 3, 
1910; 17 pp.) 

13,214—WORLD’S COAL DEPOSITS—Die 
bekannten Steinkohlenlager der Erde und 
der Zeitpunktihrer voraussichtlichen 
Erschopfung. Fritz Frech. (Gliickauf, Apr. 
30, May 7 and 14, 1910; 24 pp.) Enumerates 
the known coal deposits of the world and 
makes a forecast of the time of their prob- 
able exhaustion. $1. 


COPPER 


13,215—ANALYTIC WORK at 
Queen Smeltery. (Min. and Sci. 
30, 1910; 14% pp.) 20ce. 


13,216—BLAST FURNACES—Circular Cop- 
per Blast Furnaces. Thomas E. Lambert. 
(Mines and Minerals, Aug., 1910; 2% pp., 
illus.) 20c. 

13,217—_CHILE—Valuation of Copper in 
Chile. L. C. Stuckley. (Min. Mag., July, 
1910; 3 pp., illus.) 60c. 
13,218—-CONCENTRATION—Miami Con- 
centrating Mill. R. L. Herrick. (Mines and 
Minerals, Aug., 1910; 3 pp., illus.) 20c. 
13,219—CONVERTERS—RBasic-Lined Con- 
verters for Leady Copper Mattes. R. R. 
Moore. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Aug. 6, 1910; 
1% pp.) 20ce. 

13,2200—HYDROMETALLUGY—Wet Meth- 
od for Copper Ores. A. Van Zwaluwenburg. 
(Mines and Methods, July, 1910; 2% pp.) 


12.221—- MIAMI COPPER COMPANY— 
Progress of the Miami Construction. J. 
Parke Channing. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Aug. 13, 1910; 3% pp., illus.) 20c. 

13,222—MINNESOTA—Keweenawan 
ner Deposits. Frank F. Grout. 
July-Aug., 1910; 514 pp.) 


13,223—NEVADA—The Yerington District. 
Cc. S. Durand. (Mines and Minerals, Aug., 
1910; 1 p., illus.) 20ce. 


13,224 QUEBEC—On the Copper Mining 
Industry in Quebec. Alfred W. G. Wilson. 
(Summary Report, Mines Branch, Can. Dept. 
of Mines, for 1909; 13 pp.) 


13,225—ROASTING-—Lebedeff- Pomeranzeff- 


Copper 
Press, July 


Cop- 
(Econ. Geol., 
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Ofen. O. Lellep. 
3 pp.) 40c. 

13,226—SMELTERY—The Yampa Smeltery 
at Bingham. L. A. Palmer. (Mines and 
Minerals, Aug., 1910; 4% pp., illus.) 20¢. 

13,227—SPAIN—The FPyritic Deposits of 
Huelva, Spain, Part II. A. Moncrieff Fin- 
layson. (Econ. Geol., July-Aug., 1910; 35 
pp., illus.) Includes a bibliography of geo- 
logical works. 60c. 

13,228—--TAILINGS DISPOSAL—The Calu- 
met & Hecla Sand Wheels. C. L. C. Fichtel. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., July 30, 1910; 144 pp., 
illus.) 20c. 


(Metallurgie, June 8, 1910; 


GOLD AND SILVER 
13,229—-AMALGAMATION. 


Algernon Del 
Mar. (Pacific Miner, July, 1910; 4% pp.) 
20c. 


13,230—AUSTRALIA—Notes on the Geol- 
ogy of Mt. Morgan’ Mine. J. M. Newman 
and G. F. C. Brown. (Aust. Min. Stand., 
June 15, 1910; 1%, pp.) 40c. 

13,231—BRITISH COLUMBIA—Rambler- 
Cariboo Mine, Slocan, B. C. E. Jacobs. 
(Can. Min. Journ., July 15, 1910; 1% pp.) 


20c. 

13,232—_CH LORINE—Electrolytic Chlorine 
at Mt. Morgan, Queensland. B. Du Faur. 
‘Aust. Min. Stand., June 22, 1910; 2% pp., 
illus.) Paper before Australasian Inst. of 
Min. Engrs. 40c. 

13,233—COMMERCIAL USES OF SILVER. 
Lawrence Irwell. (Metal Ind., Aug., 1910; 
3 pp., illus.) 20c. 

13,234—CYANIDE POISONING 
dotes. C. H. Woodruff. 
Aug., 1910; 1 p.) 20¢e. 

13,235—-CYANIDE PRACTICE at the Com- 
pafiiia Minera de los Reyes. Arthur F. 
Flynt. (Mex. Min. Journ., Aug., 1910; 4% 
pp., illus.) 20c. 


13,236--CYANIDE PRACTICE at the Dolo- 
res Mines in Mexico. W. H. Paul. (Bull, 
Colo. Sch. of Mines, May, 1910; 3% pp.) 60c. 


13,237—-CYANIDE SOLUTION TEST at the 
Creston Colorado Plant. J. E. Clennell. 
(Mex. Min. Journ., Aug., 1910; 1% pp.) 20c. 


13,238-—CYANIDING—A Discussion of 
Some Continuous Processes for the Cyanide 
Treatment of Silver-Gold Ores. H. A. Me- 
graw. (Mex. Min. Journ., Aug., 1910; 3% 
pp., illus.) 20c. 


13,239--CY ANIDING —Ammonia - Cyanida- 
tion and the Complex Zine Problem. D. 
Mosher. (Mex. Min. Journ., Aug., 1910; 4% 

p., illus.) 20¢e. 

13,240—CY ANIDING— 
Boxes. T. E. Leiner. 
1910; 1% p., illus.) 20c. 

13,241—-CYANIDING—Commercial Cyanide. 
Ralston Bell. (Eng. and Min. Journ., July 
30, 1910; 1 p.) 20c. 

13,242--CYANIDING—Electricity in Cya- 
nide Plants. Gustavo Lobo. (Mex. Min. 
Journ., Aug., 1910; 3 pp., illus.) 20c. 

13,2483—CYANIDING—Experiments on the 
Precipitation of Gold from Cyanide Solution 
by Carbon in Lime. Edward H. Croghan. 
(Journ. Chem., Met. and Min. Soc. So. Afr., 
May, 1910; 2%4 pp.) 60c. 

13,244 — CYANIDING — Reconstruction of 
the Angustias Cyanide Mill. Herbert A. 
»egraw. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Aug. 13, 
1910; 2 pp., illus.) 20c, 

13,245—CYANIDING—The Chemistry of 
the Cyanide Process. W. H. Seamon. (Mex. 
Min. Journ., Aug., 1910; 1% pp.) 20c. 

13.246--CYANIDING—The Dynamics of 
the Cyanide Process. John M. Nicol. (Mex. 
Min. Journ., Aug., 1910; 6%4 pp., illus.) 20c. 


13,247—-CYANIDING—The Inauguration of 
the Cyanide Era in the Parral District. 
Bernard MacDonald. (Mex. Min. Journ., 
Aug., 1910; 5 pp., illus.) 20c. 


13,248—-CYANIDING—The Loreto Cyanide 
Plant of the Cia. Real Del Monte y Pachuca. 
Julius Burggrof. (Mex. Min. Journ., Aug., 
1910; 2 pp., illus.) 20c. 
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13,249—-CYANIDING—The Moore Filter at 
San Rafael. W. S. Ferris. (Mex. Min. 
Journ., Aug., 1910; 24% pp., illus.) 20¢. 

13,250—CYANIDING--Theory of the Dis- 
solution of Metals by Cyanide. J. B. Stuart. 
(Min. and Sci. Press, Aug. 6, 1910; 1% pp.) 
20c. 

13.251—--DREDGE—The Fruhling Suction 
Dredge. John Reid. (Proc., Engrs’. Club of 
Phila., July, 1910; 17% pp., illus.) 40c. 

13,252—D REDGING—Cold Dredging in the 
Barberton District. (So. Afr. Min. Journ., 
July 2, 1910; 2% pp., illus.) 20c. 

13,253—FINE GRINDING—The Tube-Mill 
Cireuit and Classification. G. O. Smart. 
(Journ., Chem., Met. and Min. Soc. So. Afr., 
May, 1910; 4% pp., illus.) Discussion on 
paper previously indexed. 60c. 

13,254—HYDRAULIC MINING—Use of By- 
Water Supply for Hydraulic Mining. Den- 
nis H. Stovall. (Min. and Sci. Press, July 
23, 1910; 1% pp., illus.) 20c. 

13,255—H Y DRAULICKING in Trinity 
County, California. (in. and Sci. Press, 
July 30, 1910; 1 p.) 20c. 

13,256—-MEX1CO—Conditions at the Pal- 
milla Mine, Parral, Mexico. Franklin W. 
Smith. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Aug. 6, 1910; 
3% pp., illus.) 20c. 

13,257--MEXICO—The Calabacillas Mine, 
Chihuahua. Rush T. Sill. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Aug. 20, 1910; % p., illus.) 20c. 


13,258—MILL--The New Portland Mill at 
Victor, Colorado. Ward Edgerton. (Min. 
Sci., July 28, 1910; 2% pp., illus.) 20c. 


13,259—MILLING of Lead-Silver Ore—III. 
Gelasio Caetani. (Min. Mag., July, 1910; 9 
pp., illus.) 60c, 

13260—NEVADA—Geology and Ore Depos- 
its of the Goldfield District, Nevada, Part 
Il. F. L. Ransome. (Econ. Geol., July- 
Aug., 1910; 32% pp., illus.) 60c. 


13.231—NEW MEXICO—Mining Activities 
in Sierra County, N. M. B. Leatherbee. 
(Eng. and Min. usa. Aug. 13, 1910; % p.) 
20¢. 

13,262—ONTARIO—Geology of the Porcu- 
pine Gold Fields Defined. Alex. Gray. 
(Min. Wld., Aug. 13, 1910; 4%4 pp., illus.) 
20¢. 

13,263—-ONTARIO—Les_ Régions Argenti- 
féres du Nord de la Province d’Ontario, 
Canada. E. Dulieux. (Ann. des Mines, Vol. 
XVII, No. 4, 1910; 4914 pp.) 

1°.2°04—-ONTARIO-—Notes on the Geology 
of the Porcupine District. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Aug. 20, 1910; 1 p., illus.) Map of 
the district accompanied by brief geolog- 
ical notes. 20c. 

13,.265—-ONTARIO--The Gold District of 
Wabigoon Lake, Ontario. R. B. Brinsmade. 
(Min. Wld., Aug. 6, 1910; 2 pp., illus.) 20c. 


13,.266—ORE TREATMENT at the Rio 
Plata Mining Company. H. W. Edmonson. 
(Mex. Min. Journ., Aug., 1910; 1% pp., illus.) 
20¢e. 

13,267--PLACER MINING—Mobility in 
Placer Mining. John P. Hutchins. (Min. 
Mag., July, 1910; 7 pp., illus.) ~40c. 


13,268—RAND—Metallurgy on the Rand. 
Horace G. Nichols. (Min. Mag., July, 1910; 
4 pp., illus.) 40c. 

13,269—-RAND MINE RETURNS, with Spe- 
cial Reference to the New Fathomage Sys- 
tem. W. W. Mein. (Journ. So. Afr. Assn. 
of Engrs... May-June, 1910; 30 pp.) $1. 

3,270—ROASTING at Kalgoorlie. (Min. 
and Sci. Press, July 9, 1910: 2 pp... illus.) 
Abstract from “The Gold Mines of West 
Australia.”  20¢. 


13,271—SLIME TREATMENT at the Santa 
Natalia Mill. Cooper Shapley. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Aug. 20, 1910; 1%4 pp., illus.) 
20°. 

13,272—SLIME TREATMENT—The Treat- 
ment of Accumulated Slime, and the Use of 
Filter Presses for Clarifying Slime Solution 
and By-Products. John D. O’Hara. (Journ. 
Chem., Met. and Min. Soc., So. Afr., May, 
1910; 1% pp., illus.) Discussion on paper 
previously indexed. 


13,273—SOUTH DAKOTA—The Black Hills 
of South Dakota. William H. Storms. 
(Min. and Sci. Press, July 23 and 30, 1910; 
8 pp. illus.) 40c. 


13,274—UTAH—The Ophir Mining District 
of Utah. G. C. Gans] and 6G. . Keep. 
(Salt Lake Min. Rev., July 30, 1910; 336 pp., 
illus.) 20¢. 


IRON AND STEEL 


13,25—AGGLOMERATION of Manganif- 
erous Limonite Ore. F. Witte. (Eng. and 
Min. Jonrn., July 30, 1910: 114 pp.. i's.) 
Abridged translation of article in Stahl u. 
Kisen, May 4, 1910. 20¢ 








13,276-—ALLOYS—Verfahren zur  Bestim- 
mung des Gesamtkohlenstoffes in Eisen- 
legierungen. F. Wiist. (Metallurgie, June 
8, 1910; 2 pp.) 40c. 

13,277—-AUSTRIA-HUNGARY—Die _Eisen- 
und Stahlerzeugung von OVesterreich-Ungarn 
im letzten Jahrzehnt. (Stahl u. Eisen, May 
18, 1910; 2% pp., illus.) 40c. 

13,278—BLAST FURNACE—New Plant and 
Blast Furnace of the Northwestern Iron Co., 


Mayville, Wis. (Iron Tr. Rev., July 28, 
1910; 434 pp., illus.) 20¢e. : 
13,279—BLAST FURNACE CHARGING— 


The Mechanical Charging of Blast Furnaces. 
Edgar J. W. Richards and Thomas Lewis. 
(Can. Min. Journ., July 15, 1910; 8% pp., 
illus.) Abstract of paper before Cleveland 
(England) Instn. of Engrs. 20c. 

13,280 — BLaST-FURNACE GAS — Ueber 
Versuche rationeller Hochofen-Kesselheizung 
und Beschreibung eines Automatisch wirken- 
den Gasbrennapparates vei der Hiittenin- 
dustrie. Gustav Oelwein. (Oecest. Zeit. f. B. 
u. H., July 9 and 16, 1910; 8 pp., illus.) 
Experiments on a rational manner of using 
blast-furnace gas for heating boilers and 
description of an automatic gas burner. 60c. 

13,281 — BLAST-FURNACE SLAG — Ueber 
den Wert mikroskopischer Untersuchungen 
fiir die Beurteilung von Hochofenscbhlacke. 
H. Passow. (Stahl u. Eisen, June 15, 1910; 
4 pp., illus.) 40c. 

13,282—BLOWING ENGINES—The Econ- 
omy of .arious working Methods of Driv- 
ing Blowing Engines in Steel Works. Mau- 
ritz. (Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., July 22, 
1910; 1% pp., illus.) Abstract of. paper be- 
fore Internat. Congress of Mining, Metal- 
lurgy, etc., at Diisseldorf: 40c. 

13,284A—-BRIQUETTING—Der gegenwartige 
Stand der Ejisenerz-Brikettierung und -Ag- 
glomerierung in Deutschland. G. Franke. 
(Stahl u. Eisen, June 22, 1910; 3% pp.) Dis- 
cusses the various processes for briquetting 
iron ores, spent pyrites, flue dust, con- 
verter dust, mill cinder, and other similar 
residues to render them fit for the blast 
furnace. 40c. 


13,285—CA NADA— Investigation of Re- 
ported Iron Ore Occurrences in the Prov- 
inces of Ontario, Quebec, and New Bruns- 
wick. B. F. Haanel. (Summary Report, 
“ss Branch, Can. Dept. of Mines, for 1909; 
7% pp.) 

13,286—CAST IRON AND STEEL—Ver- 
suche mit Ferro-Titan-Thermit und niedrig- 
prozentigem ferro-Titan fiir Gusseisen und 
Stahlformguss. Leonhard Treuheit. (Stahl 
u. Eisen, July 13, 1910; 9 pp., illus.) Ex- 
periments to ascertain whether cast iron 
and cast steel will attain a high temperature 
in casting and a greater strength by an ad- 
mixture of ferro-titanium-thermite or ferro- 
titanium. 40c. 


13,28T--COPPER-CLAD STEEL: Its Met- 
allurgy, Properties, and Uses. Wirt Tassin. 
(Chem. Engr., July, 1910; 5% pp., illus.) 
Paper presented before Am. Soc. for Testing 
Materials. 40c. 


13,288S—_CORROSION of Iron Embedded in 
Concrete. Guy F. Shaffer. (Eng. Rec., July 
30, 1910; 1% pp., illus.) Results of a series 
of tests at the Mass. Inst. of Technology. 


- . 


13,289- -ELECTRIC SMELTING of Iron 
Ore at Heroult, Cal. J. Tyssowski. (Eng. 
-_ Min. Journ., Aug. 6, 1910; 3 pp., illus.) 


13,.290--ELECTRIC SMELTING—Ueber die 
Theoretische und Praktische Bedeutung des 
elektrischen Hochofens. Carl Brisker. 
‘(Stahl u. Eisen, June 22 ,1910; 5% pp.) Cal- 
culations on the chemistry of the reduction 
process taken from practice at Domarfvet, 
Sweden.* 40c. 

13,291 — ELECTRIC SMELTING — Ueber 
Strom- und Spannungsverhaltnisse im elek- 
trischen Ofen. Walter Conrad. (Stahl u. 
Eisen, June 22, 1910: 4% pp., illus.) Treats 
of current and tension conditions in the elec- 
tric furnace. 40c. 


13.292—ELECTRIC STEEL—tUeber’ den 
heutigen Stand der Elektrostahlverfahren. 
B. Neumann. (Stahl u. Eisen, June 22, 1910; 
12 pp.. illus.) 40c. 


13,.293—-FERRO-TITANIUM—The Use of 
Ferro-Titanium in Bessemer Rails. P. H. 
Dudley. (Journ. Ind. and Eng. Chem., July, 
1910; 5% pp., illus.) 60c. 


13.294—-FIREBRICK—Ueber die Wandlung 
in der Zusammensetzung feuerfester Steine. 
Blasberg. (Stahl u. Eisen, June 22, 1910; 
4% pp.) Author investigates the causes of 
the slagging of fire-proof bricks and gives 
analyses of the intact portion and _ the 
slagged crust. 40c. 


13,295 FOUNDRY—Coke for Foundry Pur- 
poses. E. L. Rhead. (Engineering, July 15, 
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1910; 1% pp.) 
Assn. 40c. 
13,296—FOUNDRY PRACTICE—Ueber den 
Heutigen Stand des Giesereiwesens_ in 
Deutschland. CC. _ Irresberger. (Stahl wu. 
Eisen, July 13, 1910; 6 pp., illus.) 40c. 
13,297--INDIA—On Some Iron Ores of 
Chanda, Central Provinces. P. N. Datta. 
(Rec., Geol. Surv. of India, May, 1910; 4 pp.) 


13,295—_IRON OCCURRENCES in the East- 
ern Half of cae United States. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., July 30, 1910; 1% pp., illus.) 
Map showing the distribution of iron ore. 


13,299—MARTIN FURNACE—Neuere kon- 
struktive Verbesserungen an Martinéfen. 0O. 
Friedrich. (Stahl u. Eisen, June 15, 1910; 
11% pp., illus.) Paper read at the Interna- 
tional Congress for Mining, Metallurgy, etc., 
describing latest improvements in the con- 
struction of Martin furnaces with a view to 
prolonging their lives. 40c. 


13,300—NOVA SCOTIA—Iron Ores and 
Metallurgical Limestones of Nova Scotia. 
J. E. Woodman. (Summary Report, Mines 
Branch, Can. Dept. of Mines, for 1909; 24 
Pp.) 

13,301 —- OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES — 
Ueber die Verwendung der verschiedenen 
Gasarten zum Betrieb von Herdéfen und 
ihren Einfluss auf die Qualitit der_Erzeug- 
nisse. Terpitz. (Stahl u. Eisen, June 15, 
1910; 3% pp.) Paper before Internat. Con- 
gress of Mining, Metallurgy, etc., at Diissel- 
dorf. 40c. 


13,302—QUEBEC-—-Iron Ore Deposits of the 
Bristol Mine, Pontiac County, Quebec. E. 
Lindeman. (Dept. of Mines, Canada Mines 
Branch, Bull. 2, 1910; 11 pp., illus.) Includes 
a description of the magnetic concentration 
of Bristol ores, by G. C. Mackenzie. 


13,303--ROLLING MILLS—Konstrucktive 
Neuerungen an Walzenstrasen im letzten 
Jahrzehnt. H. Ortmann. (Stahl u. Eisen, 
June 15, 1910; 22 pp., illus.) Paper before 
International Congress of Mining, Metal- 
lurgy, ete. 40c. 

13,304—RUSSIA—Hochofen im Ural. 0. 
Hohl. (Stahl u. Eisen, May 18, 1910; 74 pp., 
illus.) 40c. 


13,305—-SHEET IRON AND SHEET TIN— 
Das Walzen von Fein- und Weissblechen. 
W. Kramer. (Stahl u. Eisen, July 6, 1910; 
8 pp., illus.) 40c. 

13,306—SHEET TIN—Ueber Weissblecher- 
zeugung. B. Clement. (Stahl u. Eisen, July 
6, 1910; 16 pp., illus.) 40c. 

13,307—_SLAG—Verwertung von Hochofen- 
schlacken zu Pflastersteinen und Beton. A. 
ia (Stahl u. Eisen, May 18, 1910; 2 pp.) 

13,308—VANADIUM in Cast Iron. G. L. 
Norris. (Iron Age, aug. 4, 1910: 1p.) From 
cae before New England F’dymen’s Assn. 
9 


Paper before Brit. F’dymen’s 





LEAD, ZINC, AND OTHER METALS 


13,309—ARSENIC—Apparatus for the De- 

termination of Arsenic. Otis D. Swett. 
(Journ. Am. Chem. Soc., Aug., 1910; 3 pp., 
illus.) S80c. 


13,310—MANGANESE—A Colorimetric De- 
termination of Manganese in the Presence 
of Iron. M. R. Schmidt. (Journ., Am. 
Chem. Soc., Aug., 1910; 8 pp., illus.) SOc. 


13,311 — MANGANESE — Investigation of 
Some Manganese Ore Deposits in Nova Sco- 
tia and New Brunswick. (Summary Report, 
Mines Branch, Can. Dept. of Mines, for 1909; 
5% pp.) 

13,312—MANGANESE—The Russian Man- 
ganese Industry and Its Regulation. E. de 
— (Mir. Journ., July 23, 1910; 1 p.) 


13,313—NICKEL AND COBALT—Estima- 
tion of Nickel and Cobalt. C. W. Badgley. 
(West. Chem. and Met., July. 1910; 3% pp., 
illus.) SOc. 

13.314—NICKEL AND COBALT—The Pro- 
duction of Alloys of Nickel and Cobalt with 
Curomium. Elwood Haynes. (Iron Tr. Rev., 
Aug. 4, 1910; 3 pp., illus.) Paper before Am. 
Cnem. Soc., vuly 16, 1910. 20c. 

- 13,315 — NICKEL — Mining and Smelting 
Plant of Mond Nickel Company. Grant B. 
Shipley. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Aug. 20, 
1910; 4 pp., illus.) 20c. 

13.316—PLATINUM—Original Occurrences 
of Platinum in the Urals. E. de Hautpick. 
(Min. Journ., July 30, 1910; 1 p.) 40c. 

13.317—TIN MINING in Bolivia. W. RK. 
Rumbold. (Min. Mag., Jume, 1910; 4 pp., 
illus.) 60¢c. 

13.318—TIN—The Assay of Tin Ores. 
James Gray. (Journ... Chem., Met. and Min. 
Soc., So. Afr., May, 1910; 1 p.) Discussion 
on paper previously indexed. 60c. 
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13,319—TITANIUM—A Rapid and Accurate 
Method for the Determination of Titanium. 
O. L. Barnebey and R. M. Isham. (Journ., 
Am. Chem. Soc., Aug., 1910; 5 pp.) 80c. 

13,320—TUNGSTEN in San Juan County, 
Colo. Warren C. Prosser. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Aug. 13, 1910; 3 p., illus.) 20c. 

13,321—_ZINC—Development of the Hegeler 
Roasting Furnace. Otto Miihlhiiuser. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Aug. 13, 1910; 34 p.) Trans- 
lation of article in Zeit. f. angew. Chem., 
Vol. XXIII, p. 347. 20c. 

3.322—ZINC—Smelting Briquetted Zinc 
Ore. Theodore J. Hoover. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Aug. 13, 1910; 1% pp.) 20c. 

13,323—ZINC AND LEAD. in Arkansas. 
Lucius L. Wittich. (Mines and Minerals, 
Aug., 1910; 1% pp., illus.) 20c. 


NONMETALLIC MINERALS 


13,324-BERYL—The Effect of the Presence 
of Alkalies in Beryl upon its Optical Proper- 
ties. W. E. Ford. (Am. Journ. Sci., Aug., 
1910; 12% pp., illus.) 40c. 

13,325—CEMENT MATERIALS in Repub- 
lican Valley, Nebraska. N. H. Darton. (U. 
8. Geol. Surv., Bull. 430-F, 1910; 7 pp., illus.) 

13,326—DETERMINATION OF CUMMON 
ORES and Minerals. J. P. Rowe. (Min. 
Wid., Aug. 6, 1910; 124 pp.) Continuation of 
article previously indexed dealing with ser- 
pentine, strontianite, sulphur, talc, etc. 20c. 


13,327—DIAMONDS—The Origin of the 
German S. W. African Diamonds. P. A. 
Wagner. (So. African Min. Journ., July 2, 
1910; 1 p.) Paper before Geol. Soc. of S. A., 
June 27, 1910. 40c. 

13,328—_G RANITES—Supplementary 
on the Granites of New Hampshire. 
son Dale. (U. S. Geol. Surv., Bull. 
1910; 26 pp.) 

13,329—GYPSUM—On the Gypsum _ Re- 
sources of Nova Scotia. W. F. Jennison. 
(Summary Report, Mines Branch, Can. Dept. 
of Mines, for 1909; 16% pp.) 

13,330—LIMESTONE—Oolitic Limestone at 
Bowling Green and other Places in Ken- 
tucky. James H. Gardner. (U. 8S. Geol. Surv., 
Bull. 430-F, 1910; 6 pp.) 

13,330—-LIMESTONE—Oolitic Limestone at 
stone Industry at Bedford and Bloomington, 
Ind. John A. Udden. (U. S. Geol. Surv., 
Bull. 430-F, 1910; 10% pp.) 


13.332—-MICA in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota. Jesse Simmons. (Min. Wld., Aug. 
6, 1910; 21%4 pp., illus.) 20c. 

13,333—-MINERAL PAINTS—The Produc- 
tion of Mineral Paints in 1909. Ernest F. 
Burehard. (Advance Chapter from Mineral 
Resources of the U. S., Calendar Year 1909; 
19% pp.) 

13,334—NITRATE OF 
Caliche Ore. Mark R. Lamb. (Mines and 
Methods, July, 1910; 2 pp.) 20c. 

13,335—NITRATE OF SODA in 
County. Wm. B. Phillips. 
11, 1910; % p.) 20c. 


13.336—PETROLEUM—Acquisition of Pub- 
lic Oil Lands. W. Forstner. (Min. and Sci. 
Press, Aug. 6, 1910; 2 pp.) Reviews the 
former law regulating the acquiring of oil 
lands from the Government and the new law 
passed at the recent session of Congress. 


Note 
T. Nel- 
430-F, 


SODA—Assay of 


a Texas 
(Mfrs. Rec., Aug. 


13.337 — PETROLEUM—Conditions Favor- 
able for Petroleum Prospecting. Gordon 
Surr. (Min. W1ld.,-Aug. 6, 1910; 1 p.) 20c. 

13.338—PETROLEUM—Geology and Pros- 
pects of Oil in Western Prome and Kama, 
wower Burma (including Namayan, Padaung, 
Taungbogyl, and Ziaing). Murray Stuart. 
(Rec., Geol. Surv. of India, May, 1910; 11 
pp., illus.) 

13,339—PET ROLEUM—Le Pétrole aux 
Indes Néerlandaises. M. Clement. (Ann. des 
Mines, Vol. XVII, No. 4, 1910; 48 pp., illus.) 


13,340—PETROLEUM—Some Notes on the 
History of Petroleum. Gordon Surr. (Min. 
Wid., Aug. 13, 1910; 114 pp.) 20c. 


13,341—PETROLEUM—The Northern Part 
of the Yenangyat Oilfield. G. deP. Cotter. 
=. Geol. Surv. of India, May, 1910; 5 pp., 
llus.) 


13,342—PETROLEUM—The 
Mexico. H. S. Denny. 
1910; 5 pp., illus.) 46c 


13,343—PETROLEUM—The Russian Petro- 
leum Industry of Today. (Petrol. Rev., 
July 30, 1910; 1% pp.) 40c. 


13,344—PHOSPHATES—New Methods for 
the Analysis of Commercial Phosphates. 
John M. Wilkie. (Journ., Soc. Chem. Ind., 
July 15, 1910; 3% pp.) 


13,345—SLATE—Peach Bottom Slate Depos- 


Oilfields 
(Min. Mag., 


of 
July, 
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its, Pennsylvania. Edward G. W. Ferguson. 
(Min. Wid., July 30, 1910; 1% pp., illus.) 

13,346—SLATES of Arkansas. 
due. (U. S. Geol. Surv., 
15 pp., illus.) 

13,347—TRIPOLI—Note sur les Gisements 
de Tripoli (Kiesélguhr) en France et en Al- 
lemagne. C. Schmidt. (Ann. des Mines, Vol. 
XVII, No. 4, 1910; 15% pp., illus.) 


A. H. Pur- 
Bull. 4380-F, 1910; 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY—GENERAL 


13,348S—ALGERIA—Etude les Gise- 
ments Métalliféres de lAlgerie (Minerais 
Autres Que Ceux du _ Fer). M. Dussert. 
(Ann. des Mines, Vol. XVII, No. 2, 1909; 115 
pp., illus.) Continuation of article pre- 
viously indexed. 


13,349—CALIFORNIA—Minerals from the 


sur 


Pegmatite Veins of Rincon, San Diego Co., 
California. 
Mines Quart., 
60c 


of 
illus.) 


Austin F. Rogers. (Sch. 
April, 1910; 8% pp., 


13,350—DIAMOND DRILLING—Mebhr Dia- 
mantbohrungen. W. Petrascheek. (Oest. 
Zeit. f. B. u. H., June 18, 1910; 2 pp.) The 
author pleads for a more extensive use of 
the diamond drill instead of churn drilling 
in Austria from a geologist’s point of view. 
40c. 


13,351—GLACIAL LAKES and their Rela- 
tion to Mining. Arthur Lakes. (Min. Wl1d., 
July 16, 1910; 2 pp., illus.) 20c. 

13,353—ORE DEPOSITION — Criteria 
Downward Sulphide Enrichment. 
Geol., July-Aug., 1910; 14% pp., illus.) 
cussion of paper by F. L. 
ously indexed. 60c. 


13,354—xEPLACEMENT OF RHYOLITE 
PORPHYRY by Stephanite and Chalcopy- 
rite at Leadville. Clarence N. Fenner. (Sch. 
of Mines Quart., Apr., 1910; 6 pp., illus.) 60c. 

13,355 SECONDARY | ENRICHMENT — 
Economics of Secondary Enrichment—IlI. A. 
M. Finlayson. (Min. and Sci. Press, July 23, 
1910; 3 pp.) 


of 
(Econ. 

Dis- 
Ransome previ- 


MINING GENERAL 


13,356—ACCOUNTING—Rand Gold Mining 
Accounts—XI. G. W. Tait. (So. African 
Min. Journ., July 16, 1910; 1 p.) Continua- 
tion of article previously indexed. 40c. 

13,357—-ALASKA—History of Mining 
Alaska. D. A. McDonald. 
July, 1910; 3 pp., illus.) 
article previously indexed. 


13,358—ALASKA— Mining at Shungnak, 
Alaska. Lewis Lloyd. (Min. and Sci. Press, 
July 23, 1910; I p., illus.) 20ce. 

13,359—ALASKA—Onutfitting 
a Miner, July, 1910; 2% 


13,360—ALASKA—The Mining Industry in 
1909. Alfred H. Brooks. (U. S. Geol. Surv., 
Bull. 442-A, 1910; 20 pp.) 


13,361—BRITISH COLUMBIA MINES and 
Minerals. E. Jacobs. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Aug. 6, 1910; 1% pp.) Details of 
production and progress during 1909. 20c. 

13,362—-CHILE—Constitucion de le propi- 
edad Minera en Chile. Enrique Guesalaga 
P. (Bol., Soc. Nacional de Mineria, Apr. 
and May, 1910; 37 pp.) 

13,3683—COLORADO—Some Lessons to be 
Drawn from Gilpin County Practice. George 
E. Collins. (Bull., Colo. Sch. of Mines, May, 
1910; 17% pp.) 60c. 

13,370—_INDEXING—A Method of Indexing 
Engineering Information. F. Lavis. (Eng. 
Rec., Aug. 13, 1910; 1144 pp., illus.) 20c¢. 

13,371_MEXICO—The Southern Pacific of 
Mexico Railroad. L. A. Waterbury. (Eng. 
News, July 28, 1910; 2 pp., illus.) 20c. 

13,372—_MINE SAMPLING—Constant Er- 
rors in Mine Sampling. L. D. Ricketts. 
cue. and Min. Journ., Aug. 13, 1910; 1 p.) 


in 

(Pacific Miner, 
Continuation of 
20c. 


Alaska. 
illus.) 


for 
Pp., 


13,373 — MINE SURVEYING — Methods of 
Mine Surveying. W. H. Hendrickson. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Aug. 6, 1910; 34 p.) 20¢e. 


13,374 —- MONTANA — East Coeur d’Alene 
Mining District Montana. Harry A. Moore. 
(Min. Wlid., Aug. 13, 1910; 5% pp., illus.) 
20c. 


13,375—-MONTANA—Recent Developments 
near Helena, Mont. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Aug. 20, 1910; 1 p., illus.) 20ce. ‘ 


13,376 — NEWFOUNDLAND—The Mineral 
Resources of Newfoundland. Brenton Sy- 
mons. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Aug. 20, 
1910; 4 pp., illus.) 20c. 


13,377—SAND-FILLING PROCESS on the 
Rand. R. Gascoyne. (Min. Wid., Aug. 6, 
1910; % p.) 


September 3, 1910. 


ORE DRESSING—GENERAL 


13,386—CONCENTRATION—Calculation of 
Recovery in Concentration. R. 8S. Handy. 
—- and Min. Journ., Aug. 13, 1910; 1 p.) 
20¢e. 

13,387 — CONCENTRATION — Power 
Concentrating Mill. F. C.. Bowman. 
and Minerals, Aug., 1910; % p.)  20ce. 

13,388S—CONCENTRATION -OF SLIME—I. 
Edwin A. Sperry. (Min. and Sci. Press, 
Aug. 6, 1910; 4 pp.) 20¢. 

13,389—CONCENTRATOR—The Moctezuma 
Concentrator. Claude T. Rice. (Mines and 
Methods, July, 1910; 9% pp., illus.) 20c. 

13,390—CRUSHING—Some of the Mathe- 
matical Laws of Crushing. A. W. Warwick. 
— Wid., July 30, 1910; 2% pp., illus.) 
20c. 

13,3891—EXTRACTION OF IRON from Ore 

~and Pulp. W. C. Brown. (Trans. So. Afr. 
— Elec. Engrs., May, 1910; 3% pp., illus.) 
13,392—MAGNETIC CONCENTRATION of 
Iron and Copper-Nickel Ores. George C. 
Mackenzie (Summary Report, Mines Branch, 
Canada Dept. of Mines, for 1909; 8% pp.) 
13,398--SCREENS—Standard Screen Series 
for Laboratory Testing. Arthur O. Christen- 
sen. (Eng. and Min. Journ., July 30, 1910; 
1p.) 20e. 

13,394—TAILING DAMS and Conservation 
of Mill Water. W. H. Storms. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Aug. 6, 1910; 214 pp., illus.) 20c. 


for 
(Mines 


METALLURGY—GENERAL 


13,395—ALLOYS—Hardness Tests on Alloys 
of Nickel and Copper with Electrolytic Iron— 
- G. A. Roush. (Met. and Chem. Eng., 
Aug., 1910; 3 pp., illus.) 40c. 

13,396 — CHARCOAL OVEN—A 
Charcoal Oven as Used in Chile. A. Livings- 
tone Oke. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Aug. 6, 
1910; % p., illus.) 20¢. 

13,397—CHIMNEY—The Tapering'  Rein- 
forced Concrete Chimney. W. F. Kaehler. 
(Cement Age, July, 1910; 4 pp., illus.) 20c. 

13,398—-METALLOGRAPHY—A New Met- 
allographic Microscope. William Campbell. 
(Sch. of Mines Quart., Apr., 1910; 5  pp., 
illus.)  60c. 

13,399 — PYROMETRY — The Recent Ad- 
vances in Pyrometry. Robert S. Whipple. 
(Engineering, July 22, 1910; 3 pp., illus.) 
Paper before Birmingham Met. Society. 40c. 


MINING 


Simple 


AND METALLURGICAL 
CHINERY 


MA- 


13,400—BELT CONVEYERS for Handling 
Crushed Stone. (Eng. Rec., Aug. 6, 1910; 1 
p., illus.) 20c. 


13,401—ELECTRIC FURNACES—Elemen- 
tary Principles of the Designing and Pro- 
portioning of Electrical Furnaces. Carl 
Hering. (Met. and Chem. Eng., Aug., 1910; 
2% pp.) 40c. 

13,402—ELECTRIC POWER in the Con- 
struction of the Los Angeles Aqueduct. E. 
F. Seattergood. (Proec., A. I. E. E., Aug., 
1910; 12% pp., illus.) 


13,403—GAS ENGINE PLANTS, Utilizing 
Waste Heat from. J. T. Faig. (Iron Age, 
Aug. 4, 1910; 1 p., illus.) Paper before Nat. 
Gas and Gasolene Engine Trades Assn. 20c. 


13,404—GAS PLANTS—Suction Gas Plants 
in Western Australia. M. von Bernewitz. 
(Min. Journ., July 30, 1910; 2 pp.) 40c. 


13,405—GAS PRODUCERS—J. Hofmann. 
‘.ron and Coal Tr. Reyv., July 22, 1910; 3 pp., 
illus.) Abstract of paper before Internat. 
Congress of Mining and Metallurgy at Diis- 
seldorf. 


13,406—GAS PRODUCERS—Teber 
zeuger. J. Hofmann. (Stahl u. Eisen, June 
15, 1910; 14 pp., illus.) Describes the evolu- 
tion of gas producers and the latest experi- 
ences gained with the application of steam 
and low-grade fuel. 40c. 


13,407 — HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOP- 
MENT of the Arizona Power Company. R. 
S. Masson. (Eng. Rec., Aug. 20, 1910; 3 pp., 
illus.) 20c. 


13,408 — LOCOMOTIVES — Gasolene 
Locomotives. (Mines and Minerals, 
1910; 11% pp., illus.) 20ce. 

13,409—OIL ENGINE—De La Vergne Oil 
Engine at Florence Plant of United Oil Com- 
pany. John Spacke. (West. Chem. and Met., 
July, 1910; 6 pp., illus.) 80c. 

13.410—POWER CONSUMPTION—Reduc- 
ing Peak Loads. Franklin P. Wood. (Min. 
Sci., Aug. 4, 1910; 3 pp., illus.) Describes 
use of flywheel to store energy when de- 
mand is light and give it out as occasion 
requires. 20c. ; 
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ee $5%..... gal 2.52@2.55 Nitrate, com’l............. Ib. .072@ .094 SALTPETER—Crude. : aie _ — 
ee wood, 95@97% .-- “ ne eee Renee. i sae SILICA— ietnasadaitibta ian , 500@3.75 
.UM—Lump... -52@. ude (95%)...... Gr 
ret np eatntats 100 Ib. $1.75 Calcined, pease oo. 7.50@8.50 Silex, =, “ rer Ig. ton 7.0 
Ground. - - «essere. o Brick, dom ..sh. ton. 26.00@37 ground . -00@15.00 
hrome Alum......... a 1.85 ick, domes, per qual. f.o:b. 7.00 . Silex, floated. “ 7.00@15.00 
ALUMINUM-—Sulphate, com’! .044@.05 iineea MEO =< brecleln'es'ae-e 6 M. 160@2 Lump quartz....... Ee 35 .00@40.00 
AMMONIA—24 deg. Ib. m'l.Ib, — 1.50@2.00 AGNESIUM— 00 SO eee 5.00@5.50 
= 26 deg. Ib...... ma .044@ .054 curate. GONE. <.0's'ss's 100 Ib SILVER=Nitrate, crystals. . .oz — 
o_o .042@.05% yy phate (Epsom salt). . 100 lb. = 1.25 SODIUM—Acetate.. ne 334@ .363 
Sain. ANGANESE— ; -00 Alkali,” per 100 Ib., 58/48. » -044@ .05 
on daxiiteileeaeace Ib. ; Foreign, crude, powdered: Bicarb. soda, per 100 or .90@ .95 
Muriate Bae” eRASOS OS" ag gse 08% 10@75% binoxide.......Ib gous. caustic, per 100 en 1,001.30 
guien MP... . 2. cee es cece “ mo 064 ease binoxide....... we 8. out Sol —— powdered...... 3 ao 
Sulphate. ROO Ths. « o<:6.0:0'2:0« “ 3 cs 094 caaeeet binoxide....... “ 014@.01 Salt cake: er 100 Ib., bulk.... -024@ .03 
pho-cyanide com.... . “ 5@3 .00 Oo @95% binoxide. . Para ”014@ .04 Soda Be ot chee 50@ .60 
3 ek aes "95 £0, 80%-85%....... 4! oe 064 Soda, monohydrate, per Ib... 1 ions 
ANTIMONY —neodle, inp. eon MARBLE—Flour - oa 00a 50 patie og Wie sta sue Ib Ost@ on; 
es coma Coen cek . 05 MINERAL WOOL— | on 00@0.00 - Ghlorate, com". .° 1-217 
yore , '072@.08 Slag a Cyanide, 120-180% KON, per 083.@ .093 
—atwihiaa 2 02 MS led 7 ee sh. ton. 19.00 Carloads (30,000 lb.) eae 
eer ° 064@ .07 Rock cas 5) 65 sont oa “ ae Sa 18¢ 
ASPHALTUM— a ee .07@.074 eens tes seit Seeacart “ a ne than 5 tons... anne a 18}¢. 
cashaieah . E ND— ~ Hypomiphite, Bs carci .20 
West indies. 02... 24% “Selo@0. 00 eee se cramer 1odjtb.  2:10@3'40 
Bee ete . 0. eo iis cad Dace a eae ; 
Glisonite, Utah ordinary per tor 00 NICKEL— nib. 08 andup Foreign, fob. NY)“ “aaa 
Trinidad... y per ton. 32.00@40.00  Oxid sie oreien, f.0.b. N.Y. ,80@ .75 
cee secon, 20: 00@ 30: 00 cide, crude, Ib. (77%) for fine ee ceca “ Ses oo 
wa perton. 25.00@30.00 Sulphate “a ee ere < a auisicse 2 om abe sat @1.00 
Carb. Lum 80 Sulphate; double a b. 103@. il ulphate, com’! — wees # 60 
Precipitated, ase 33:00@35,00 NITRATE OF soDA— 05$@ .08 STRONTIUM—Nitrate ib 656 89 
Chloride com’ _—— a _ ‘ * 02@ 024 100 Ib. 95%. - = eee (prime to —— 
Nitrate powdered, in casks. ib. 32.00@35.00 95% for1910......... . 2.10 To MSonke ne nas . ton 2 
aan bbl... .per Ib. os es ‘ 96% is 24@74Cc. higher per ages @2.15 aera = aap — 2.00 up 
' ZOKERITE—) ere ss 2 
ae edi Meee 2 
Bloated sehen a sh. ton. 12.00@15.00 PAINTS AND ee an tra sublimed —— 3 852.18 
jada weed 7 17.00@19 = oe A , sublimed... ‘ 40 
one ee 20023. 00 Lithares, Am. powdered... .Ib ae commercial, bags 2.20@2.60 
G POWDER—35 % ae > -2e: oct cilian, extra qual., unmixed —_ 
BL 200 Ib... 2.2.2. ee ee eeee "1.20 _, ee og oe Sites ae ae brimstone 
eee sul- —- “ Red. ee? sh. ton 16.50@50.00 TERRA ALB. A—FréEne 100i $22.00 
: oa cher. Am. common... - < a £ at he. 
aaa ee. See her, Am. common... * Soe Ge a teen 
BORAX, sacks............. Ys Ee 88 Dutch. washed... » ee Ree hes 8 “e 15.00623.00 
Gasman soe 038@.05 Paris gmen, pure, bulk: “ G1 on TIN—Bi-chloride, 50°... . 30:00@40:00 
van sn lots a4 2.00@2.05 a lead, pete Kk. .... ° ae 204 oa ee : epee, tal Ib. .10 
. s, N. Y., for Jersey a ee meget” .064 @ . 07 MN x Ci ‘ .223@ .24 
y Turpentine, spirits bbl., per g 084 @ a . . 
chiordes f.o.b. N. Y.. a 65.00 White lead, tenner” pre. ee 03¢ aca M—Oxide.......... , 2 Pc 
CEMENT-—Slag cement.. 11.00@14.10 American, in ert Ib. 053 @ _064 Pa sol., com. 20° “ -20@4. 25 
Portland, Am. 500 Ib a 75@1.25 Zine white een... 2.550. a eee os see “ 024 
Mean gs to .- 28 ine white, Am. extra dry. epee | Rapin ea 
Rosendale,” 300 ib se eeee ss 2.25@2.90 Samak proc’ s,red seal m. “ 038 @. >. - Pemmenpeere ts tee SS esa = 0 . 064 
ania GMD os o's cso oc “ 85 dry cenecnces seal, | 074@.08 NotE—These quotat , st a 
ee eeee ; ae ea eee ee ar atte at i = sae iE se_ otations ar “ it tien 
New Caledonia 60 65 pHOSPHATES—Acid...... 30031. Seat ane ste 9 Nock waieen duoemios 
B Bis Ws ooh 38 biy um > a *Fla., hard rock 77%....... 55 @60c. per unit usual trade a se ee subject to the 
ricks, f.0.b. Pittsburg per IL 14.00@16.00 land pebble 68%... 1. 6.00@6.50 the important minerals eat aie of some of 
CLAY, CHINA—Am. c¢ . 175.00 tTenn., 78@80%............ 3750400 | TOmn” Darites and eulsiane, tn: willie phosphate 
ex-dock, N oe DMM 5.00@5.50 well’ established mark en in which there are 
eer ae 13589 *9 = ton. _8.00@9.00 ee to 4:75@5.00 “aetantially scnceneniatiog. Sue inal alan 
coR ai teaiaii ier epee <p 11 .50@18 .00 9 Car. land ‘rock 60%, ica 5 soue4.00 Sear the minor iaer an ncebeee ane 
ae ee ete gr a ve. Wiathiin aii edie mas .5 4 ons represe - ets he 
Ib .80@.85 aa F fie melee hake orts. tF.o.b. = a ei on Sot what’ prpuacers sek Cae 
ey Riv Ss ng can » a 
y River, 5. C. contract. reir output as a matter of sive 
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a a 
ee en. Coal, Iron and Other Industrials—United States 


NAME OF CoMPANY | Par} Total to Latest. _ SHARES. 


' DIVIDENDS. 
» SITUATION. 
_— | Issued. | Val. Date. Date. Amt. 


Bae ae Gamanz "| Par| Total to | _Latest. 
Alaska Mexican, g. .|Alas 180,000/$ _5/$ 2,688,381) Aug. a oe eee = Issued. | Val. Date. Date Amt. 
Alaska Treadwell, g. | Alas | 200,000) 25 eee tan Aug. Allis-Chalmers, pf. 161,500 '$100| $3,108,875|Feb. °04|81.75— 


11 

Alaska United, g. | 180/200] “5| 739,130) Aug. . 

Amalgamated,'c.-- |Mont -- - . 1,538,879] 100) 62,040,449/Aug. oa Oe Chem., pf. bon onal te 2,836,800 spr, 8 
3 


2, 
Am. Sm.&Ref.,com.|U. | 500,000} 100] 18,000,000\July American Coal 25| 2,647,187|Sept. ’10 
Am. Sm. & Ref. pf. ./U. | 500,000] 100} 35,000,000)July Bethlehem Steel, pf. 100| ~"900;000|Nov.. °06 
Am. Smelters, p . . 170,000} 100 4, é 730,000 June Cambria Steel 50 10,585,000 May 10 
Am. Smelters, pf. B. ). | 300,000; 100 7,482,000 ng Central C. &C., com. ) 100 2,690,625|Jan. °10 
Am. Zinc,Lead&Sm. |, 80,120) 25)  360,120/July Central C. & C. } 100| 1,479'999|Jan. 10 


Anaconda, c os 2s - 46,500,000 Apr. Col.& Hock.C. & f. i 100 591.550/Oct 09 
Argonaut, g Sal 2 1,130,000) Nov. Consolidated a ll 100 350,000 July 04 


Arizona Copper, pf.| Ari 1,290,418) Apr. Consolidation Coal.. 
Arizona Copper,com. 1/519, "396 ay 12,204,916 \July ce “ey -rmeer —' 109 we 102" 308 a 


Atlantic, c........./Mi 100,000 990,000/Feb. © 5 7 
Bald Butte, ¢.3....|Mont./ | 250/000 1,354,648 |Oct. See 2 yO. <, lool | i'sae 033 — 
Beck Tunnel, g. s. 1. .|Utah 1,000,000/0. 675000 Oct. General Chem., com.|U.S.....| 7 100| 23,464,313|Sept. 


rROCCOSCSCOCORK HOO 


Boston & Montana..|Mont....| 150,000 
Bull. Beck.aCham.,g/Utah..... 


Bunker Hill& Sull. . |Ida 
Butte Coalition, c.s.|} 
Calumet& Arizona, c. 
Calumet & “Tee c .|Mi 
Camp Bird, g s.. 


70,625,000 July 
2,728,400\ July 
11,933,400) Aug. 


| 





3,450,000 |Sept. 


11,300,000/ June 


5 112,030, 000) June 


5,766,650| Oct. 


General Chem., pf. 
International Salt . 
Jeff.&Cl’f C.&I1., cm. 
Jeff. & CIE C. & l..pf. 
Kern River Oil Cc 
Lehigh Coal & Nav.. 


100) 7 TA 55,000) Oct 
100 911,400 Dec. 


100 330,000 
100) 1,012,500 


Aug. 
Aug. 


100 84,000|July 
50 vis ae ‘900 Aug. 


Maryland Coal, pf. . |} 100) 2,061,122|June 
Monon. R. Coal, pf.. 100 2,324,000 July 
Nat. Carbon, com. ./U.S 100 715,000| Apr. 
Nat. Carbon, pf..../U.S 100} 3,071,259) Nov. 
National Lead,com.|N. Y.....| 206,554) 100} 4,386,015/Oct. 


Colorado, l's 5 thie gee 1 ,000; 000/0. 
Columbus Sen. c. 285,540 
Con. Mercur., gz. 1,000,000 
Continental, og Be 22,000 
Copper Range Con. .|Mich.....| 384,185 


2,210,000|June 
226.832) Oct. 

3,385,313) Dec. 
231,000) Oct. 

9,989,406 July 
"214 '053| July 


Creede United, g...| 1,625,000 


Daly Judge, g.s.1.. 
_y West, g.s.l... 
amar, g. Ss 

Doe Run, | 

Elkton Con., g 

El Paso, g 

Fed. M.& Sm., com.| 
Federal M & S., pf 
Findley, zg 
Florence, g 
Frances-Mohawk, g. 
Gemini-Keystone. . 
Gen. Dev. Co 
Goldfield Con., g. 
Grand Centrai.g 
Granite g 
Guggenheim Expl. . 
Hecia, s. | 
Homestake, Zz iS. 
Horn Silver, g.s.c.z.l.| 
Imperial, c 
Inter’] Nickel, 

Inter’1 Sm. & et. 

Iron Blossom, s.1. 

Tron Silver, s. l.. 
Jamison, g 

Jerry Johnson, g. 
Kendall, g 

Liberty ‘Beli, Z. 8. 
MacNamara, s. g. 
Mammoth, g. s. 1. . Utah 





Mary McKinney, g. OOD. soa) 


May Day, zg. s. l....|Utah 
Mohawk M. Co..... ‘ao 
Mont. Ore Purch. 

Nevada Cons., c. 

Nevada Hills, s. g. 

New Century, a3. 
Newhouse M. & S. c. Uta 
New Idria, q 

New Jersey Mine * 

North Butte, c 


Old Dominion, c... .| Ari 
— n,M&Sm. iNew 
Ophir, zg 

Orov ilieDrede’ gLt. g.| 
Osceola, ¢ 

Parrot, c 

Phelps, aden & Co. 

Port and, gz 

Quartette, g.s 


Hound i ; 
oun Mountain, g. Nev.. 
Mo... 


Silver King Co't'n.+. Aris... 


Sioux Con.,s.l.g. 
Snow Storm, CMs 
Standard Con.,g.s.. 
Stratton’s Independ. 
Swansea, g. s. 
Tamarack, Cc 
Tennessee, C 
Tomboy, &. s.. 
Tonopah of Nev, s 
Tonopah Belm’t, s. 
Tonopah Ext’n, s. 
Tonopah Midw’y,s. 
Uncle Sam, gz. s. l.. 
United Cop. com. 
United, c. pf. - 
United, s. pt. 
ae "Verde.c. .. 
S.Sm.R.&M.,pf.. . 
USssu'k & M.,com. | 
U.S. Red. & Ref. Pf. 
Utah, g. (Fish Sp’gs)| 
iUtah 


Utah Co pper 
Victoria, PB tah 
Vindicator Con.,g. 
Wolverine, c 
Work, g 

Yankee Con 
Yellow Aster, g 











225,000 Apr 
6,201,000 July 


835.200 Sept. 


aaa ake \J une 
2,591,960 Aug. 

1,389,045|Mar. 

2,708,750\Jan. 


5, 801 ,250)5 Sept. 


Sie: 


2'639, 000) Mar. 
11,027,076 Oct. 
1,331,250 Dec. 
247 ,000)| Dec. 
10,010,492\July 
2,030,000) Aug. 
25,792,040) Aug. 


5, 642, :000/Sept. 


000|J une 
4,891,945|Aug. 


950,000) Sept. 


620,000\J une 
4,250,000) Apr. 
370,500\Jan. 
100,000) Dec. 
1,275,000) Oct. 
"228 7353) June 
40,213) May 
2,220,000) Mar. 
894,363/ June 


108,000/|Sept. 


2,050,000) Fe ‘ 
9,437 ,274\Jan. 


2'157,900|Sept. 


373, 000) Dec. 
216,000) Oct. 


300,000 Sept. 


,260,000 July 
,000,000| May 
800,000) Mar. 


1 


40,658 \ Jan. 
,225,500|July 
16,360) May 
'383 ,036| Dec. 
8 ‘958, 650\J uly 


fot bet et et 0 Bt 


2 Go oho te I 


6,807,649 Sept. 


7,638,882 |June 
8,617 ,080|July 
375,000\July 


| 19,192,500|Sept. 


292,650/\June 
7,058,357 |June 
450,000\July 
1,659,885|Jan. 
7 23,073)|Apr. 
982,500) Aug. 
5,327 ,925\Jan. 
5,395,865) Apr. 
329,500/ Mar. 
9,420, err od 


283, ‘030 Age. 
250,000/\Jan. 
340,000) Dec. 
5,962,500) Aug. 
1,500,000| May 
312,782\Jan. 
June 

2,807 ,252|Apr. 
6,826,011|Apr. 
1,005,504| Oct. 
323,000/|Feb. 
6 ,900,000| Jan. 


182.000) Dec. 
,137 500\July 
5,700.000|Sept 
172,500\July 
182,500)\Jan. 
958,789) Aug. 


3,811,196|Sept. 
2 
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86,999|Sept. 


90 


.48 
.40 


10 
-15 
.05 
.02 
.75 
-00 
.50 
-75 
. 874 
.50 
.50 
.02 
.50 
.75 
.02 
.03 
.00 
.01 
. 03 
.20 


National Lead, pf... |N. focess| 2M 100) 19,956,007 |Sept. 


Nat’l ee eel 

New Central Coal.. 

New River Coal, pf.. 

Pacific Coast Borax . 

Peerless Oil 

Penna. Salt 

Penna. Steel, pf.... 

Phila. Gas, com.... 

Phila. Gas, pf 

Pittsburg Coal, pf. 

PocahontasC.C. » pf. + 

Pocah’tasC.C., cm. 7: 

Republic I. & a. pf.. |I 

Sloss-Sheffield, com. 

Sloss-Sheffield; pr.. 

Standard Oil.. 

Tenn. C. &I., com... 

Tenn. C. & re Oe ssa 

Texas& Pacific Coal. 

Uni. Metals Selling. . 

v: S. Steel oo a U.S 
U.S. Steel Co 

Va Carolina C 

Warwick I. & ee ‘ 

Westmoreland Coal. 





*Since 1894. tSince 1907. tSince 1890. 
yStock div. $2,866,950 Jan. ’ 


100 631,561 


May 


20 390,000) Nov. 
100 451,405|Nov. 
100} 2,086,500) Aug. 


10 


,000/June 


50} 15,098,000}Oct. 
100) 8,662,500/Nov. 
50)|*24,264,600/Feb. 


50) 2,850,000 
100} 12,177,487 


Sept 
July 


100 336 ,000\July 
100 +406 ,800/Oct. 
100} 9,620,294/Oct. 
100; 2,508,000 rcp, e 
100) 4,572,400\July 
100/697 ,422,000|Sept. 
100} 3,583,060) Nov. 
100 390,040) Nov. 


100 
100/116 ‘387, 717 


Apr. 
Jan. 
Sept. 


100|269,4 14,620) Aug. 
100 16,140,869 July 
10 572,340|May 
50! 8,880,000/Oct. 





zStock div. $6,130,000 Mar. ’09. 


zStock div. 10 per cent. Mar. ’10. 
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Canada, Mexico, Central and South America 


NAME OF COMPANY 
AND SITUATION. 


Amistad y Conc’rdia 


pi 
British Columbia, c 
Buffalo, s. 
Butters’ Salvador, g. 
ee pea “* 
Conia 
Senmiinated M.&S8. 
Crow’s Nest Pass. . 
Crown Reserve, Ss... 
Dolores, g. § } 
Dominion Coal, com.| 
Dominion Coal, pf..|N. 
Dos Estrellas, g.s... |} 
ee eee 
Esperanza, s.g 
Granby Con B.C 
Greene Con. Copper. |Mex 





Guanajuato. . a aS. cole 
Guanajuato D., pis. Mex 


Hedley Gold, g... .|B.C 
Hinds Con., g.8.c. cs 

Kerr Lake, s. 

La Rose Con., Sol 

Le Roi, Ltd., g 

Le Roi No. 2, g. 


Lucky Tiger-Com.,e-|Mex.: ... 


McKinley-Darragh ,s|Ont 


Mex. Con. M.&S. Co.|Mex..... 


Mex. Mill.&Trans.pf.| Mex 


Mines Co. of Am...{/Mex..... 


N. Y. & Hond. Ros./C. A 

Nipissing, s Ont 

. S. St.&Coal, com. [ 8 
N.S. St. & Coal, mt. 


Peregrina M.& M..,pf. Mex. 5 cas 
Pinguico, » pt. s er: caes 


Reco, 2.8 B.C 


Right of Way Minest Ont. ks kie 


nip Pinte...... ; 
Securities igi t.. 
Silver Queen, s ‘ 
Temiskaming, s aa 
Tem. & Hud. Bay, s.|Ont 
Teziutlan Copper. . 

Tilt Cove, c 

eer, s 


SHARES. 
Par 


Issued. | Val 
9,600/$ 50 


446,486] 20 


DIVIDENDS. 


Total to Latest. 
Date. Date. Amt. 


$417,070/Apr. °08|$1.36— 
+55,870|Dec. ’'07 


236 ,683/Sept 
767,000 
2,764,500 
188,460 





3 "778 ‘630 Dec. 
6,194,400 Mar. 
74,250/Oct. 
244 ,356|July 
108 ,000| July 
100,000/| Feb. 
2,430,000/Sept. 
1,678,019|J 
425 ,000)| Dec. 
1,004,400} Mar. 
768,750) Aug. 
809,168) Oct. 
660.000| Mar. 
65,858\ July 
3.845 ,000} Aug. 
2,940,000|Sept. 
4,575,000|Jnne 
1,140,279\Jan. ’ 
721,000) Oct. 
4,866,687 | Dec. 
293 ,656| Mar. 
420,000 Apr. 
332 ,482/Mar. 
392,063 Apr. 
102,694)| June 
42,699\July 
315, '000) Dec. 
525, ‘000 Apr. 
1,288, "326 July 
Dec. 


318,620) Dec. 
461,998) Dec. 
284'310 Aug. 
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0g ,000 
. Yukon Gold. ¢ 5) _1.400.000/June_*10!_ 0.10 ince reorganization. tPrevious to Jan. 1910, $324,644. 
Divided previous to soneaiidation. *$1,436,250. +$11,187,500. +8 - Bs 3 : 
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